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PREFACE. 



OO many questions which necessarily excite our interest and 
^^ curiosity are discussed in the djmamics of a particle that 
this subject has always been a favourite one with students. How^ 
for example, is it that by observing the motion of a pendulum we 
can tell the time of the rotation of the earth, or knowing this, 
how is it that we can deduce the latitude of the place ? Why does 
our earth travel round the sun in an ellipse and what would be 
the path if the law of gravitation were different? Would any 
other law give a closed orbit so that our planet might (if 
undisturbed) repeat the same path continually? Is there a 
resisting medium which is slowly but continually bringing our 
orbit nearer to the sun ? What would be the path of a particle 
in a system of two centres of force ? When a comet passes close 
to a planet does it carry with it in its new orbit some tokens 
to prove its identity ? 

Such problems as these (which are merely examples) excite 
our curiosity at the very beginning of the subject. When we 
study the replies we find new objects of interest. Beginning at 
the elementary resolutions of the forces we are led on from one 
generalization to another. We presently arrive at Lagrange's 
general method, by which when a single function (worthily called 
after his great name) has been found we can write down, in 
any kind of coordinates, all the equations of motion cleared of 
unknown reactions. A little further on we find Jacobi's method 
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by which the whole solution of a dynamical problem can be made 
to depend on a single integral. 

The last word has not yet been said on these problems. The 
student finds as he proceeds much left to discover and many new 
questions to ask. 

When we extend our studies so as to include the planetary 
perturbations and to take account of the finite size of the 
bodies the mathematical difficulties are much increased. In the 
dynamics of a particle we confine ourselves to simpler problems 
and easier mathematics. 

As the subject of djmamics is usually read early in the 
mathematical course, the student cannot be expected to master 
all its difficulties at once. In this treatise the parts intended for 
a first reading are printed in large type and the student is advised 
to pass over the other parts until they are referred to later on. 

The same problem may be attacked on many sides and we 
therefore have several different wajrs of finding a solution. In 
what follows the most elementary method has in general been 
put first, other solutions being given later on. For the sake of 
simplicity they have also generally been treated first in two 
dimensions. In these ways the difficulties of dynamics are 
separated firom those of pure geometry and it is hoped that 
both difficulties may thus be more easily overcome. 

Some of the examples have been fully worked out, on others 
hints have been given. Many of these have been selected from 
the Tripos and College papers in order that they may the better 
indicate the recent directions of dynamical thought. 

I cannot conclude without thanking Mr Dickson of Peterhouse. 
He has kindly assisted me in correcting most of the proofs and 
has given material aid by his verifications and suggestions. 



EDWARD J. ROUTH. 



Peterhouse, 
Julyy 1898. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Velocity and Acceleration. 

1. The science of dynamics is divided into two parts. In one 
the geometrical circumstances of the motion are considered apart 
from the physical causes of that motion. In the other the mode 
in which the motion is produced by the action of forces is investi- 
gated. The first is usually called kinematics, the second is called 
sometimes kinetics and sometimes dynamics, 

2. Let us consider the geometrical motion of a point on a 
given curve. The motion is said to he uniform when eqiuil spaces 
are described in any two equal times. The space described in any 
unit of time measures the velocity. 

The word "any" in this definition is important. If all the 
spaces described in successive units of time were equal, the motion 
need not be uniform. For example, the hands of a clock move 
over equal spaces in successive seconds, but in some clocks each 
space is described by a jump at the end of each second. 

In discussing the geometry of the motion, the time is regarded 
as the independent variable. It is merely some continually in- 
creasing quantity. So far as our present purpose is concerned, 
we may suppose that the time is measured by the space described 
by some standard point moving in a straight line always in the 
same direction. 

Let s be the distance at the time ^ of a point P moving 
uniformly on a curve measured along the arc from some fixed 
point on the curve. Let Sq be the arc-distance at the time to. 
Since v is the space described in a unit of time, the arc s — s^ 

B. D. 1 
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PREFACE. 



OO many questions which necessarily excite our interest and 
^^ curiosity are discussed in the dynamics of a particle that 
this subject has always been a favourite one with students. How, 
for example, is it that by observing the motion of a pendulum we 
can tell the time of the rotation of the earth, or knowing this, 
how is it that we can deduce the latitude of the place ? Why does 
our earth travel round the sun in an ellipse and what would be 
the path if the law of gravitation were different? Would any 
other law give a closed orbit so that our planet might (if 
undisturbed) repeat the same path continually? Is there a 
resisting medium which is slowly but continually bringing our 
orbit nearer to the sun ? What would be the path of a particle 
in a system of two centres of force ? When a comet passes close 
to a planet does it carry with it in its new orbit some tokens 
to prove its identity ? 

Such problems as these (which are merely examples) excite 
our curiosity at the very beginning of the subject. When we 
study the replies we find new objects of interest. Beginning at 
the elementary resolutions of the forces we are led on from one 
generalization to another. We presently arrive at Lagrange's 
general method, by which when a single function (worthily called 
after his great name) has been found we can write down, in 
any kind of coordinates, all the equations of motion cleared of 
unknown reactions. A little further on we find Jacobi's method 
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VELOCITY AND ACCELERATION. 



[chap. I. 



D 



straight line APB, When we require the moment of the velooity of a point moving 
along AB abont any straight line CD which is inclined to the plane CAB^ we ose 
the same extended definition as in Statics. 

Let MN be the shortest distance between AB and CD ; resolve the velocity v 
along AB into two components, one along Nz parallel to CD and the other along Ny 

perpendicular to CD, The former is v cos 0, the 
latter v sin 6^ where 6 is the angle contained by 
AB and CD. The moment of the former is 
defined to be zero, the moment of the latter is 
V sin B .p where p=MN. 

If a point move along AB with a velocity v, 
the moment of that velocity about CD is vp sin 0, 
where p is the shortest distance between AB and 
CD and is the angle contained by those lines. 

The symmetry of this result shows that the 
moment about ^B of a velocity along CD is 
the same as that abont CD of an equal velocity along AB. 





9. Ex, Given the two straight lines 



x-f _y-g _Z'-h x-f _ 



=<tc., where 



X, /i, y ; X', Ao. are the direction cosines of the two lines. A particle is moving 



along one of them; prove that the moment of the 
velocity about the other is vi, where i is the deter- 
minant in the margin. 



/-/'. 9-9', h-h' 
V / ^' 



10. Relative velocity. Two points P, Q are moving along 
two straight lines AB, CD with velocities u, v. It is required to 
find their relative velocity. 

Let any number of bodies be situated within a space and 
let that space be moved carrying the bodies with it (as in a 
railway carriage); it is evident that the relative positions of 
the bodies are unchanged. If then we impress on both the 
points P, Q a velocity equal and opposite to that of one of them, 
say P, the relative positions and motions are unaltered. The 
point P is now at rest and the velocity of Q is the resultant of 
its own velocity, viz. v, and the reversed velocity, viz. — u, of P. 

To find the relative velocity of Q with regard to P, we compound 
the actual velocity of Q with the reversed velocity of P according to 
the parallelogram law. 

Ex. A circle is rotated in its own plane about a point in its circumference with 
an angular velocity w and a point P moves on the circle in the opposite direction 
with angular velocity 2a) relative to the circle. Prove that P moves in a straight 
line and find its velocity. [Coll. Exam. 1896.] 
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11. Coordinate velooities. Let P, P' be the positions of a 
point moving on a curve APP* at the times t and t'\-dt re- 
spectively. Let 

be the coordinates of P ; 0M\ 
M'F those of F. Let Pi, 
drawn parallel to Ox, cut 
FM' in i, then 

PL^dx,LF = dy, 

By the triangle of veloci- 
ties the sides Pi, LP' of the 

triangle PLF represent the oblique components of velocity on 
the same scale that PF represents the resultant velocity. The 
components of velocity are therefore PL/dt and FL/dt If then 
a point move on a curve, and its coordinates are x, y, the Cartesian 

components of its velocity are equal to -^ and -^ . 

12. Let PH be a perpendicular drawn from P on OF, The 

sides of the triangle PHF will ultimately represent on the same 

scale the component velocities perpendicular and parallel to the 

radius vector OP, These components are therefore PHjdt and 

HFjdt If OP^r and the angle POx = we know by the 

elementary principles of the differential calculus that PH = rdO 

and HF = dr ultimately. The components of velocity along and 

dr dO 

perpendicular to the radius vector are therefore -^ and r-rr . 

13. Let Q be another point whose coordinates are x\ y\ The 

components of its velocity are dx'/dt and dy/dt. To find the 

component velocities of Q relative to P we follow the rule of 

Art. 10. Reversing the component velocities of P and adding 

the results to those of Q, it is clear that the component relative 

1 -x- i^ r\ dx' dx J dr/ dy 
velocities of Q are -tt — tt and ^ — -ir • 

dt at dt at 

We may pat the argoment in another form. Let ^, 17, be the coordinates of Q 
referred to axes having their origin at the moving point P, their directions remain- 
ing parallel to the original axes. The component relative velocities are then d^/dt 
and dijldt. But since ^=£'<-x, rj^y' -y, we arrive by differentiation at the same 
resolts as before. 
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14. Ex, 1. The component velocities of a point in the directions of two axes 
are 2at and 26e+/3. Prove that the path is a parabola whose axis is parallel to. 

ay=bx. 

We have dxjdt^^at, .*. x^at^+A. Similarly y may be found. EliminatiDg 
first ^ and then t, the path follows at once. 

Ex. 2. The component velocities parallel to the axes of x and y respectively 
are ax and &y + /3. Prove that the path is (&y + flf = Aj^. 

Ex. 8. The polar components of velocity parallel and perpendicolar to the 
radios vector are 2ad and br. Prove that the path is &r=a^+il. 

Ex. 4. If a particle be moving in a hypocydoid with velocity u, and v, V 
represent the velocities of the centre of curvature and the centre of the generating 
circle corresponding to the position of the particle, prove that 

(c-6)«'*"(c + 6)«'"(c-6)«' 

e being the distance between the centres of the generating circles, and h the radius 
of the moving circle. [Biath. Tripos.] 

15. Acceleration. This word is used to express the rate at 
which the velocity is increasing. It may be either uniform or 
variable. 

If a point move in such a manner that the increments of velocity 
gained in any equal times are the same in direction and equal in 
magnitude, the acceleration is said to be uniform. The increment 
of velocity in eojch unit of time measures the magnitude of the 
acceleration. 

16. First, let the point move in a straight line. Let Vo be the 
velocity at any time ^ ; after a unit of time has elapsed, let v© +/ 
be the velocity. After a second unit of time the velocity must 
be Vo-{-2f because equal increments are gained in equal times. 
Hence after t — to units of time the velocity has increased by 
f(t — U)' If V be the velocity at the time t, we have 

The quantity /is the acceleration. 

17. If the point does not move in a straight line the explanation 
is only slightly altered. Let Oy represent the direction in which 
the constant increments of velocity are given to the point, and 
let Ox be the direction of motion at the time t=:to. Let Ua, v^ 
be the components of the velocity in the directions of the axes 
Ox and Oy respectively at the time t^. After a unit of time has 
elapsed the component of velocity parallel to Oy is v^+f but 
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that parallel to Ox is unchanged because no velocity has been 
added in that direction. After t^-to units of time, the component 
of velocity parallel to Oy is v© +f(t — ^X while that parallel to Ox 
is still Uq. If u, V are the components of velocity at the time t, 
we have 

The magnitude of the acceleration iaf, and its direction is Oy. 

18. When the increments of velocity in equal times are 
unequal in magnitude, or not the same in direction, the accelera- 
tion is said to be variable. To obtain a measure we follow the 
method adopted to measure variable velocity. 

Acceleration when uniform is measured by the velocity general 
in any unit of time. When variable^ the acceleration at any instant 
is measured by the velocity which would be generated in the next 
unit of time if the a^cceleration had remained constant in magnitude 
during that interval and fixed in direction, 

19. To find the equations of motion of a point moving in a 
straight line with a variable acceleration f 

Let t; and v-^dv be the velocities at the times t and t + dt 
Assuming the principles of the diflferential calculus, dv being 
the increment in the time dt, it follows by a simple proportion 
that dv/dt is the velocity which would be added in a unit of time, 
if the acceleration had remained constant. Hence, by Art 16, 

/= dv/dt. 

The argument is nsuaUy put into a more elementary form. Let Sv be the 
velocity generated in the time dt. Let fi, f^he the greatest and least accelerations 
of the particle during the interval 8t, Then since the actual rate at which the 
velocity is increasing is always less than the one and greater than the other, the 
velocity added is less than fidt and greater than f^8t. In the limit fi and /^ coin- 
cide and we have f=dvldt, 

20. Let the geometrical position of the point at the time t 
be determined by its distance s from a fixed point in the path. 
Let V be the velocity, /the acceleration, then 

^"di' ^"Jt'dt'^'^dS' 
All these expressions for the acceleration are of great importance. 

21. We notice that velocity and acceleration are djmamical 
names for the first and second differential coefficients of s with 
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regard to the independent variable t If the third differential 
coeflBcient were required, we should use some such name as 
the h3rper-acceleration, but this extension is not necessary to 
dynamics. 

22. It appears that acceleration bears the same general 
relation to velocity that velocity bears to space. When a point 
moves in a straight line the velocity is the rate of increase of the 
space, the acceleration is the rate of increase of the velocity. 

23. Just as velocity is positive or negative according as the 
space measured in the positive direction is increasing or decreasing, 
so acceleration is positive or negative according as the velocity is 
increasing or decreasing. A negative acceleration is sometimes 
called a retardation. 

24. To find tlie motion of a point P moving in a straight line 
with a uniform acceleration f 

Let the position of the point at the time t = <o be given by 
« = «o, and let Vq be the velocity. Since /= d^s/dt^, we have 

V = dsjdt —ft + A, 
Hence Vo=/i5o + -4, 

and «=/(«-«o) + t;o. 

Integrating again, since v = d8\dt, 

s^hfit-toY + v^ + B, 
Hence So = Vo^o,+ B, and therefore 

« = i/(^ - toy+Vo(t - to) + So. 

26. The three fundamental formulae of elementary kine- 
matics follow from this result. If the point start from the position 
« = at the time ^ = 0, 

S=^^ft^+Vot, 

V=ft-hVo, 

v^ = 2fs 4 Vo^ 

26. Ex, 1. A particle desoribes a space s in time t with a uniform accelera- 
tion, the velocities at the beginning and end of this period being Vq and v. Prove 
that «=i(vo+v)t. Notice that the coefficient of t is the mean of the two 
velocities. 
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Ex. 2. A particle moves from rest with a nuiform acceleration. Prove that the 
average velocity is half or two-thirds of the final velocity, according as the time or 
the space is divided into an infinite number of equal portions and the average 
taken with regard to these. [St John's Coll., 1895.] 

Ex. 3. Two points P, Q move on a straight line AB. The point P starts from 
A in the direction AB with velocity u and acceleration /, and at the same time Q 
starts from B in the direction BA with velocity u' and acceleration /'; if they pass 
one another at the middle point of AB and arrive at the other ends of AB with 
equal velocities, prove that (u + u') (/-/') = 8 (fu' -f'u) . [Coll. Exam. 1896. ] 

Ex. 4. A heavy particle, projected horizontally on a smooth table with 
velocity v, is reduced to rest by the resistance of the air after describing a space s. 
Supposing the resistance of the air to be a uniform force, prove that, when the 
particle is projected vertically upwards with any velocity, the squares of the times 
of ascent and descent to the point of projection are in the ratio 2g8 -v^io 2g8 + v*. 

Ex. 5. A particle is projected vertically upwards from a point A. If the 
resistance of the air were constant and equal to ng^ where n is less than unity, 
prove that the times of ascent and descent are as ^{1 - n) : ^/(l + n). 

Ex. 6. A particle is projected vertically upwards in vacuo from a given 
point P. Prove that the product of the times of passing through another given 
point Q is independent of the velocity of projection from P. 

Ex. 7. Two particles P, P' starting simultaneously from the points A, A' with 

initial velocities u, u\ move in the straight line AA' with accelerations /, f. If 

t7, v' are their velocities when the distance PP' exceeds the initial distance AA' h^ 

<, then 

(t;'-t;)2=(u'-li)2 + 2 (/'-/)«. 
See Arts. 10 and 89. « 

27. Ex. A point P, at apiji given moment, is in the position moving in the 
direction Ox with a velocity u. A uniform acceleration / is given to it in the 
direction Oy. It is required to exhibit geometrically the position and direction of 
motion after i seconds. 

To find the direction of motion we measure lengths OA^ OB along Ox, Oy to 
represent on any scale the velocities u and/e respectively. The direction of motion 
after t seconds is parallel to the diagonal OB of the parallelogram AOB. 

To find the position of the point we measure lengths equal to the spaces, viz. 
OE = ut^ OF-\fi^. If OQ is the diagonal of EOl\ the point is at G moving in a 
direction parallel to OD. 

To find the direction of motion we compound the velocities^ to find the position 
we compound ttU spaces. 

28. The parallelogram of accelerationB. This theorem 
follows at once from the parallelogram of velocities. Let a point 
be moving in any direction at the time t with any velocity. 
Referring to the figure of Art. 4, let 0-4, OB represent in 
direction and magnitude two uniform accelerations given to the 
point. Then by definition OA, OB represent the two velocities 
given to the point per unit of time. By the parallelogram of 
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velocities the diagonal OC of the parallelogram constructed on 
OA, OB represents the resultant increment of velocity per unit 
of time. The point is therefore uniformly accelerated, and the 
acceleration is represented in direction and magnitude by OC. 

The actual velocity at the time t + if (if required) could be 
found by compounding the velocity at the time t, either with 
both the components 0-4, OBy each multiplied by H, or with 
their resultant after multiplication by t\ 

20. Bodosrapb. Let a point move in a curve and let P be its position at any 
time U From the origin draw a straight line OH to represent in direction and 

magnitude the velocity v at P. Then OH 
is parallel to the tangent at P and its 
length is equal to «cv, where x is an arbitrary 
constant introduced to show the scale on 
which OH represents the velocity. 

As the point travels from P along its 
path, t?ie point H describes a second curve 
which is called the hodograph of the first. 

Let P, P' be two positions of the point at the times tjt + dt; H, H' the corre- 
sponding points on the hodograph. Since OH, OH' represent the velocities at 
P, P' in direction and magnitude, the third side HH' of the triangle HOW must 
represent in direction and magnitude the velocity given to the particle in the time 
dt. It follows by a simple proportion that HH'jdt represents the velocity which 
would have been added to the velocity at P if the acceleration had remained 
constant for a unit of time. 

The tangent at H therefore represents tlie acceleration in direction and the ratio 
of an elementary arc HH' to the time dt of describing it measures the magnitude of 
the acceleration on the same scale that the radius vector OH represents the velocity. 

In this way the hodograph represents to tlie eye the motion of a point on a curve. 
In general language, the radius vector represents the velocity, the arc gives the 
acceleration. If r is the radius vector and <r the arc BH^ then r=KV and d<rldt=Kf, 
where /is the acceleration. 

80. To find tlie hodograph when both the curve described by P and the velocity 
of P are given. If ^ be the angle the tangent at P makes with some fixed straight 
line taken as the axis of x, we notice that kv and ^ are the polar coordinates of H. 
From the conditions of the question we first find v and ^ in terms of some one 
quantity. Then eliminating that quantity we obtain the polar equation of the 
hodograph. Several examples will be given in the chapter on central forces. 

31. To find ike equations of motion of a point moving in a 
curve with variable acceleration. 

We may deduce the components of acceleration parallel to 
the axes of coordinates from the acceleration of a point moving 
in a straight line. Referring to the figure of Art. 11, let OJf = a?, 
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ON = y. The components of the velocity of P have been shown 
to be the actual velocities of M and N as they move along the 
axes of X and y respectively. This being true for all positions of 
P, the acceleration of P is the resultant of the accelerations of M 
and N. If then X, F are the component accelerations of P, we 
have y __ ^ y_ cPy 

82. Ex, 1. When a point Q describes a circle with a oniform yelodty, its 
projection P on any diameter xfOx oscillates on each side of the centre through a 
length equal to the radius. Prove that the acceleration of P tends towards and 
yaries as the distance from 0. 

Let the arc described by Q per unit of time subtend an angle n at the centre, 
let the angle QOx be a when t=0. Then at the time t, the angle QOx=nt + a. 
If a be the radius, the length OP = a cos (nt + a), hence the acceleration 

tPxldt*= - an^ cos (n< + a) = - n^x. 
The minus sign shows that the acceleration tends towards 0. 

An oscillatory motion represented by x=aeoB{nt + a) is usually called a Hmple 
harmonic oscillation, 

Ex. 2. A point P moves towardt a fixed point so that its velocity varies as 
x", where x= OP, Prove that the acceleration varies as a^"^. Is the acceleration 
to or from 0? 



The Cartesian components of acceleration are not the only ones which are 
required in dynamics. The components in polar coordinates and those along the 
tangent and normal are continually used. Besides these there are the components 
for moving axes and the extension of all these formulsB to three dimensions. In 
order to avoid raising unnecessary difficulties at the beginning of the subject we 
shall confine our attention in the present chapter to the simpler cases. The others 
will be taken up in the sections on resolved velocities and accelerations. 

34. The general principle on which the component of velocity 
or acceleration in any fixed direction has been defined may be 
summed up in the following manner. 

Since the component of acceleration is the rate at which the 
component of velocity in that direction is increasing, we have by 
the definition of a differential coefficient 

resolved \ _ t • -^ (res. vel. at time t + dt) — (res. vel. at time t) 
acceleration) "" dt 

In the same way if the fixed direction is called the axis of x, 
resolved) _ ^ . . (abscissa at time t + dt) — (absc. at time t) 
velocity! dt 

35. To find the resolved accelerutions of a point in polar co^ 
ordinatea. 

Let OP^r, POx^O be the polar coordinates of P. By 
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described in ^ — ^ units of time is given by « — «o = v (^ — ^o)- This 
leads to the converse equation, in uniform motion the velocity is 
equal to the space described in any time divided by that tim^, 

3. When all the arcs described in equal times are not equal, 
the velocity is variable. By the principles of the differential 
calculus we consider the arcs described in infinitely short times. 
The point being in any position P at the time t, let is be the arc 
described in a following interval of time ht If this arc were 
described uniformly the velocity would be hsjht The limiting 

. ds , 
value when ht is indefinitely small is v=^-jj. This may be de- 
fined to be the velocity in the position P. This equation is 
usually expressed in the following words. 

The velocity of a point when variable is measured by the space 
or arc which would be described in a unit of iims if the point were 
to m^ove uniformly unth the velocity it had at the moment under 
consideration. 

It is worth while to give a more formal proof of the important equation v^dsjdt. 
Let, as before, ds be the aro described in the next interval Bt, Let Vi, v^ be the 
greatest and least velocities of the point in that interval. The space Ss most lie 
between v^dt and v^t^ and therefore ds/dt must lie between V| and v, . In the limit 
V| and Vj become equal to each other and therefore each is equal to dtldt. This 
therefore must be the value of v. 

4. Parallelogram of velocities. Velocities may be com- 
pounded by the parallelogram law. Let a point P move with a 

uniform velocity u along a finite 
straight line OA and arrive at A 
at the end of a given time, then 
OP = ut Let the straight line 
OA move, always remaining 
parallel to itself, with a uniform 
velocity v and come into the position BC in the same time. It 
is evident, from the properties of similar figures, that the point P 
has described the diagonal OC of the parallelogram, two adjacent 
sides of which are ' OA and OB. The two velocities u, v are 
proportional to the lengths of the straight lines OA and 05, and 
are evidently represented by those lines in direction and magni- 
tude. When therefore a particle moves with two simultaneous 
velocities represented in direction and magnitude by the straight 
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lines OA, OB, its motion is the same as if it were moved with a 
single velocity represented in direction and nuignitude by the 
diagoTud OC of the parallelogram constructed on OA, OB as sides. 

6. This rule is the same as that given in Statics for com- 
pounding forces which act at the same point. Hence all the rules 
of Statics, which are derived from the parallelogram of forces, will 
also apply to velocities. 

We may therefore infer the triangle of velocities, and all the 
various rules for resolving and compounding velocities, both by 
rectangular and oblique resolutions. 

6. Moment of a velocity. The moment of a velocity about a 
point may be defined in the same way as the moment of a force. 
Let a point P be moving with a velocity v in a direction repre- 
sented by the straight line APB. Let GN=p be the perpendicular 
drawn from any point G on the straight line APB, The m^yment 
of the velocity v about C is then defined to be equal to vp. 

Using the same proof as that adopted in Statics, we infer that 
the moment of the velocity of a point about any straight line is 
equal to the sum of the moments of its components. 

7. This theorem enables us to express the moment of the 
velocity about the origin in several diflTerent forms, all of which 
are in common use. 

Let a point P move along a curve. It is proved in Art. 12 
that the polar components of the velocity are dr/dt and rdff/dt ; 
the moments of these about the origin are respectively zero and 

dB 

r^dOjdt The moment of the velocity is therefore r^ -rr . 

In the same way, the Cartesian components being dxjdt and 

du dm 
dy/dt, the moment of the resultant velocity ia x -^ — y-^z • 

Lastly let A be the polar area boimded by the path, the 

moving radius vector r and any fixed radius vector. It is clear 

that pds is twice the area dA traced out by the radius vector. 

dA 
The moment of the velocity about the origin is pv = 2 -^ . 

8. The definition given above is etrictly the moment of the velocity about a 
straight line drawn through C perpendicolar to the plane containing C and the 

1—2 
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straight line AFB, When we require the moment of the velooity of a point moving 
along AB about any straight line CD which is inclined to the plane CAB, we ose 
the same extended definition as in Statics. 

Let MN be the shortest distance between AB and CD ; resoWe the yelooity v 
along AB into two components, one along Nz parallel to CD and the other along Ny 

perpendicular to CD. The former is v cos B^ the 
latter v sin 0, where is the angle contained by 
AB and CD, The moment of the former is 
defined to be zero, the moment of the latter is 
V sin 6 ,p vrhere p=MN, 

If a point move along AB with a velocity v^ 
the moment of that velocity ahout CD is vp sin $, 
where p is the shortest distance between AB and 
CD and is the angle contained by those lines. 

The symmetry of this result shows that the 
moment about AB of & velocity along CD la 
the same as that about CD of an equal velocity along AB, 




X ^ f ij ^' a z ^ h JJ~"^' 
9. Ex, Given the two straight lines --^ = " — ^ — — • — ^^ 



&c,, where 



\t fi, p; \\ &o, are the direction cosines of the two lines. A particle is moving 



along one of them; prove that the moment of the 
velocity about the other is vi, where i is the deter- 
minant in the margin. 



/-/'. 9-9', h-h' 

\ fJL P 

V m' p' 



10. Relative velocity. Two points P, Q are moving along 
two straight lines AB, CD with velocities ii, v. It is required to 
find their relative velocity. 

Let any number of bodies be situated within a space and 
let that space be moved carrying the bodies with it (as in a 
railway carriage); it is evident that the relative positions of 
the bodies are unchanged. If then we impress on both the 
points P, Q a velocity equal and opposite to that of one of them, 
say P, the relative positions and motions are unaltered. The 
point P is now at rest and the velocity of Q is the resultant of 
its own velocity, viz. v, and the reversed velocity, viz. — u, of P. 

To find the relative velocity of Q with regard to P, we compound 
the actual velocity o/Q with the reversed velocity of P according to 
the parallelogram law. 

Ex, A circle is rotated in its own plane about a point in its circumference with 
an angular velocity <a and a point P moves on the circle in the opposite direction 
with angular velocity 2tt relative to the circle. Prove that P moves in a straight 
line and find its velocity. [Coll. Exam. 1896.] 
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11. Coordinate velocities. Let P, P* be the positions of a 
point moving on a curve APP* at the times t and t-\-db re- 
spectively. Let 

OM=x, MP = y 

be the coordinates of P ; Oif, 
M'P' those of r. Let PL, 
drawn parallel to Ox, cut 
P'M' in i, then 

PL = dx, LP' = dy. 

By the triangle of veloci- 
ties the sides PL, LP' of the 

triangle PLP* represent the oblique components of velocity on 
the same scale that PP' represents the resultant velocity. The 
components of velocity are therefore PL/dt and P'L/dt If then 
a point move on a curve, and its coordinates are x, y, the Cartesian 

components of its velocity are equal to -rr and -^ . 

12. Let PH be a perpendicular drawn from P on OP'. The 
sides of the triangle PHP' will ultimately represent on the same 
scale the component velocities perpendicular and parallel to the 
radius vector OP, These components are therefore PH/dt and 
HFjdt If OP-=r and the angle POx = we know by the 
elementary principles of the differential calculus that PH = rdO 
and HP' = dr ultimately. The components of velocity along and 

perpendicular to the radius vector are therefore -rr and r-^- . 

13. Let Q be another point whose coordinates are x\ y\ The 

components of its velocity are dx'/dt and dy/dt. To find the 

component velocities of Q relative to P we follow the rule of 

Art. 10. Reversing the component velocities of P and adding 

the results to those of Q, it is clear that the component relative 

, . . t» r\ dx' dx , dy' dy 
velocities of Q are -=- — -=- and -rr — ^* 

at at at at 

We may pot the argnment in another fonn. Let |, 17, be the coordinates of Q 
referred to axes having their origin at the moving point P, their directions remain- 
ing paraUel to the original axes. The component relative velocities are then d^jdt 
and dyildt, Bot since ^^x' -x, -n^y'-y, we arrive by differentiation at the same 
results as before. 
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14. Ex. 1. The component velocities of a point in the directions of two axes 
are 2at and 2bt + p. Prove that the path is a parabola whose axis is parallel to . 

We have dxldt=2at, /. xsat*+ii. Similarly y may be foond. EliminatiDg 
first fi and then t, the path follows at once. 

Ex, 2. The component velocities parallel to the axes of x and y respectively 
are ax and by-i-p. Prove that the path is (6y + j8)<*=:iix^. 

Ex, 8. The polar components of velocity parallel and perpendicular to the 
radios vector are 2a^ and &r. Prove that the path is &r=a^+il. - 

Ex. 4. If a particle be moving in a hypooydoid with velocity u, and v, V 
represent the velocities of the centre of curvature and the centre of the generating 
circle corresponding to the position of the particle, prove that 

u« V* _ 4F« 

(c-6)«'*'(c + 6)«""(c-6)«^ 

e being the distance between the centres of the generating circles, and h the radius 
of the moving circle. [Math. Tripos.] 

16. Acceleration. This word is used to express the rate at 
which the velocity is increasing. It may be either uniform or 
variable. 

If a point move in such a manner that the increments of velocity 
gained in any equal times are the same in direction and equal in 
magnitude^ the ax)celeration is said to be uniform. The increment 
of velocity in each unit of time mea^sures the magnitude of the 
acceleration, 

16. First, let the point move in a straight line. Let Vq be the 
velocity at any time to ; after a unit of time has elapsed, let Vq +/ 
be the velocity. After a second unit of time the velocity must 
be 1^0 + 2/, because equal increments are gained in equal times. 
Hence after t — to units of time the velocity has increased by 
fit — to). If V be the velocity at the time t, we have 

V = Vo +f(t - to). 

The quantity /is the acceleration. 

17. If the point does not move in a straight line the explanation 
is only slightly altered. Let Oy represent the direction in which 
the constant increments of velocity are given to the point, and 
let Ox be the direction of motion at the time t^to. Let Uoy Vo 
be the components of the velocity in the directions of the axes 
Ox and Oy respectively at the time t^. After a unit of time has 
elapsed the component of velocity parallel to Oy is Vo+f, but 
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that parallel to Ox is unchanged because no velocity has been 
added in that direction. After t^U units of time, the component 
of velocity parallel to Oy is v© +f{t — ^), while that parallel to Ox 
is still u^. If u, V are the components of velocity at the time t, 
we have 

14 = tip, t; = Vo +/(^ - fo). 

The magnitude of the acceleration is/, and its direction is Oy. 

18. When the increments of velocity in equal times are 
unequal in magnitude, or not the same in direction, the accelera- 
tion is said to be variable. To obtain a measure we follow the 
method adopted to measure variable velocity. 

Acceleration when uniform is measured by the velocity generated 
in any unit of time. When variable, the a^eleration at any instant 
is msa^sured by the velocity which would be generated in the next 
unit of time if the acceleration had remained constant in nuignitude 
during that interval and fixed in direction. 

19. To find the equations of motion of a point vnoving in a 
straight line with a variable acceleration f 

Let V and v + dv he the velocities at the times t and t + dt 
Assuming the principles of the differential calculus, dv being 
the increment in the time dt, it follows by a simple proportion 
that dv/dt is the velocity which would be added in a unit of time, 
if the acceleration had remained constant. Hence, by Art 16, 

/= dv/dt. 

The argument is osually pat into a more elementary form. Let 9v be the 
velocity generated in the time dt. Let /i, /s be the greatest and least acoelerations 
of the particle daring the interval dt. Then since the actual rate at which the 
velocity is increasing is always less than the one and greater than the other, the 
velocity added is less than fidt and greater than f^dt. In the limit fi and /, coin- 
cide and we have f^dvjdt. 

20. Let the geometrical position of the point at the time t 
be determined by its distance s from a fixed point in the path. 
Let V be the velocity, /the acceleration, then 

^"dt* ^^dt'dt^'^d^' 
All these expressions for the acceleration are of great importance. 

21. We notice that velocity and acceleration are dynamical 
names for the first and second differential coefficients of s with 
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regard to the independent variable t If the third differential 
coefficient were required, we should use some such name as 
the hyper-acceleration, but this extension is not necessary to 
djmaraics. 

22. It appears that acceleration bears the same general 
relation to velocity that velocity bears to space. When a point 
moves in a straight line the velocity is the rate of increase of the 
space, the acceleration is the rate of increase of the velocity. 

23. Just as velocity is positive or negative according as the 
space measured in the positive direction is increasing or decreasing, 
so acceleration is positive or negative according as the velocity is 
increasing or decreasing. A negative acceleration is sometimes 
called a retardation. 

24. To find the motion of a point P moving in a straight line 
with a imiform deceleration f. 

Let the position of the point at the time ^ = ^o be given by 
8 = 8o, and let Vq be the velocity. Since /= d^s/d^, we have 

v = d8ldt=ft + A. 
Hence fo=A + -^» 

and v=/(^ — + Re- 

integrating again, since v = ds/dt, 

8=^y{t-t,y^vJL + B, 

Hence Sq = vjt^^ B, and therefore 

26. The three fundamental formulae of elementary kine- 
matics follow from this result. If the point start from the position 
« = at the time ^ = 0, 

s^-hfi'^v.t, 

V=zft-\-Vo, 
V^=2.f8'\ Vo^ 

20. Ex. 1. A particle describes a space s in time t with a uniform accelera- 
tion, the velocities at the beginning and end of this period being Vq and v. Prove 
that 8=^{vQ+v)t. Notice that the coefficient of t is the mean of the two 
yelocities. 
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Ex. 2. A particle moves from rest with a uniform acceleration. Prove that the 
ayerage velocity is half or two-thirds of the final velocity, according as the time or 
the space is divided into an infinite number of equal portions and the average 
taken with regard to these. [St John's CoU., 1895.] 

Ex. 3. Two points P, Q move on a straight line AB. The point P starts from 
A in the direction AB with velocity u and acceleration /, and at the same time Q 
starts from B in the direction BA with velocity u' and acceleration /'; if they pass 
one another at the middle point of ^B and arrive at the other ends of AB with 
equal velocities, prove that (u + u') {f-f) = B(fu'-f'u). [Coll. Exam. 1896.] 

Ex. 4. A heavy particle, projected horizontally on a smooth table with 
velocity v, is reduced to rest by the resistance of the air after describing a space «. 
Supposing the resistance of the air to be a uniform force, prove that, when the 
particle is projected vertically upwards with any velocity, the squares of the times 
of ascent and descent to the point of projection are in the ratio 2g8 - r' to 2p« + v^. 

Ex. 5. A particle is projected vertically upwards from a point A. If the 
resistance of the air were constant and equal to ng^ where n is less than unity, 
prove that the times of ascent and descent are as ^{1-n) : ^(1 + n). 

Ex. 6. A particle is projected vertically upwards in vacuo from a given 
point P. Prove that the product of the times of passing through another given 
point Q is independent of the velocity of projection from P. 

Ex. 7. Two particles P, P' starting simultaneously from the points A, A' with 

initial velocities », u', move in the straight line A A' with accelerations /, /'. If 

V, V* are their velocities when the distance PP' exceeds the initial distance A A' by 

«, then 

(r' - r)3 = (u' - ii)« + 2 (/' -/ ) «. 
See Arts. 10 and 39. « 

27. Ex. A point P, at tapiji given moment, is in the position moving in the 
direction Ox with a velocity u. A uniform acceleration / is given to it in the 
direction Oy. It is required to exhibit geometrically the position and direction of 
motion after t seconds. 

To find the direction of motion we measure lengths OA, OB along Ox, Oy to 
represent on any scale the velocities it and/t respectively. The direction of motion 
after t seconds is parallel to the diagonal OD of the parallelogram AOB. 

To find the position of the point we measure lengths equal to the spaces, viz. 
OE = ut, OF=iftK If 00 is the diagonal of EOh\ the point is at G moving in a 
direction parallel to OD. 

To find the direction of motion we compound the velocities^ to find the position 
we compound th6 spaces, 

28. The parallelogram of accelerations. This theorem 
follows at once from the parallelogram of velocities. Let a point 
be moving in any direction at the time t with any velocity. 
Referring to the figure of Art. 4, let OA, OB represent in 
direction and magDitude two uniform accelerations given to the 
point. Then by definition 0-4, OB represent the two velocities 
given to the point per unit of time. By the parallelogram of 
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velocities the diagonal OG of the parallelogram constructed on 
0-4, OB represents the resultant increment of velocity per unit 
of time. The point is therefore uniformly accelerated, and the 
acceleration is represented in direction and magnitude by 0(7. 

The actual velocity at the time t-\-t' (if required) could be 
found by compounding the velocity at the time t, either with 
both the components OA, 05, each multiplied by ^, or with 
their resultant after multiplication by If. 

20. Bodogrmpb. Let a point move in a oorve and let P be its position at any 
time t. From the origin draw a straight line OH to represent in direction and 

magnitude the velocity v at P. Then OH 
U parallel to the tangent at P and its 
length i$ equal to kv, where ir is an arbitrary 
constant introduced to show the scale on 
which OH represents the velocity. 

As the point travels from P along its 
path, the point H describes a second curve 
which is called the hodograph of the first. 

Let P, P* be two positions of the point at the times t,t + dt; H, H' the corre- 
sponding points on the hodograph. Since OH, OW represent the velocities at 
P, P' in direction and magnitude, the third side HH' of the triangle HOW most 
represent in direction and magnitude the velocity given to the particle in the time 
dt. It foUows by a simple proportion that HH'fdt represents the velocity which 
would have been added to the velocity at P if the acceleration had remained 
constant for a unit of time. 

The tangent at H therefore represents the acceleration in direction and the ratio 
of an elementary arc HH' to the Hme dt of describing it measures the magnitude of 
the acceleration on the same scale that the radius vector OH represents the velocity. 

In this way the hodograph represents to the eye the motion of a point on a curve. 
In general language, the radius vector represents the velocity, the arc gives the 
acceleration. If r is the radius vector and <r the arc BH, then r=KV and dffldt=Kft 
where /is the acceleration. 

80. To find the hodograph when both the curve described by P and the velocity 
of P are given. If ^ be the angle the tangent at P makes with some fixed straight 
line taken as the axis of x, we notice that kv and ^ are the polar coordinates of H. 
From the conditions of the question we first find v and ^ in terms of some one 
quantity. Then eliminating that quantity we obtain the polar equation of the 
hodograph. Several examples wiU be given in the chapter on central forces. 

31. To find the equatUms of motion of a point moving in a 
curve with variable acceleration. 

We may deduce the components of acceleration parallel to 
the axes of coordinates from the acceleration of a point moving 
in a straight line. Referring to the figure of Art. 11, let OJf =a?. 
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ON = y. The components of the velocity of P have been shown 
to be the actual velocities of M and N as they move along the 
axes of X and y respectively. This being true for all positions of 
P, the acceleration of P is the resultant of the accelerations of M 
and N. If then X, F are the component accelerations of P, we 
have y __ ^ Y^^*y 

82. Ex, 1. When a point Q describes a circle with a uniform yelooity, its 
projection P on any diameter xfOx osciUates on each side of the centre through a 
length equal to the radius. Prove that the acceleration of P tends towards and 
varies as the distance from 0. 

Let the arc described by Q per unit of time subtend an angle n at the oentre» 
let the angle QOx be a when t=0. Then at the time e, the angle QOx=nt + a. 
If a be the radios, the length OP ~ a cos (nt + a), hence the acceleration 

tPxldt'^=: - an^ cos (nt + o) = - n*x. 
The minus sign shows that the acceleration tends towards 0. 

An oscillatory motion represented by x=acoB(nt + a) is usually called a nmple 
harmonic aseiUation, 

Ex, 2. A point P moves towardt a fixed point so that its velocity varies aa 
x", where ac= OP, Prove that the acceleration varies as a^~K Is the acceleration 
to or from 0? 



The Cartesian components of acceleration are not the only ones which are 
required in dynamics. The components in polar coordinates and those along the 
tangent and normal are continually used. Besides these there are the components 
for moving axes and the extension of aU these formulss to three dimensions. In 
order to avoid raising unnecessary difficulties at the beginning of the subject we 
shall confine our attention in the present chapter to the simpler cases. The others 
will be taken up in the sections on resolved velocities and accelerations. 

34. The general principle on which the component of velocity 
or acceleration in any fixed direction has been defined may be 
summed up in the following manner. 

Since the component of acceleration is the rate at which the 
component of velocity in that direction is increasing, we have by 
the definition of a differential coefficient 

resolved \ __ t • • . (rea vel. at time t-\-dt) — (res. vel. at time t) 
acceleration) " dt 

In the same way if the fixed direction is called the axis of x, 
resolved) j . . (abscissa at time t + dt) — (absc. at time t) 
velocity! dt 

35. To find the resolved accelerations of a point in polar co- 
ordinates. 

Let OP^r, POx^O be the polar coordinates of P. By 
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Art. 12 the components of velocity at P along and perpendicular 

to OP are u = dr/dt and v — rdOjdt. At 
the time t-^-dt let the particle be at P, 
the components of velocity along and per- 
pendicular to the radius vector of P', viz. 
OP^t are w^ = w 4- dw and Vi = v-\-dv. Since 
the angle POP' = d0, the component of 
velocity at the time t + dt in the direction 

OP is Ui cos dO — Vi sin dd. 

This direction being fixed in space for the time dt, the acceleration 

along the radius vector OP is 

T • x (^ + <^w) cos rftf — (v + dv) sin d^ — ?/ du dd 
Lxtnit -— ^^ Tt-'dV 

Similarly the acceleration perpendicular to the radius vector OP is 
T- ..(u-^du)smd0-h{v-{-dv)c6sd0''V dd dv 

Substituting for tt, v their values given above, the accelerations R 
and S along and perpendicular to the radius vector at the time t 
are respectively 

^_drd£ d^( dO\_ld f ^de\ 
dtdt'^dtVdtJ'rdtV dtj' 

36. To find the resolved accelerations along the tangent and 
normal. 

Let the arc AP = s. By Art. tS, the velocity t; at P is along 

the tangent and v^dsjdt At the time 

t + dt the point is at P', its velocity Vi is 

in the direction of the tangent at P' and 

i;i = v + di;. The components of Vi in the 

directions of the tangent and normal at P 

are therefore Vi cos d*^ and Vi sin d-^, where 

d*^ is the angle the tangents at P and P* 

make with each other. The acceleration along the tangent at P 

is therefore ^ t • -Av-k-dv) cos d-^ - v dv 

r = Limit ^^ ^— n — = j7 . 

d^ d^ 

Similarly that along the normal in the direction in which the 

radius of curvature p is measured positively, is 

TLT T • x (v + dv) sin d-^ dylt v^ 

iV = Limit ^ ^ ^ — V jT = — • 

at at p 
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87. We have now obtained three different sets of components for the accelera- 
tions of a moving point. These are the components X, Y along the axes, the 
components R, S along and transverse to the radius vector, and the components 
T, N along the tangent and normal. Any one set can be deduced from any other set 
by a gimpU resolution. 

The components i?, S are evidently connected with X, Y by the equations 

R=:XcoB0 + Ysme, S=-X6\iie+Ycoae, 

Writing X=d^xldt\ Y=d?yld^ and substituting a:=r cosd, y=r sin^ we arrive by 
a simple but rather long differentiation at the values of R and S given in Art. 86. 
In the same way we have 

r=Xcos^+rsin^, 2^= --Xsin^+Fcos^. 

The process of deducing the polar and the tangential-normal components of 
acceleration from the Cartesian components may be shortened by the following 
artifice. If x=r cos we have by differentiation 

^ rf^x \dh [de\^) ^ ^drde d*e) . ^ 

Since the axis of x is arbitrary in position, let it be so taken that the radius vector 
r as it turns round the origin is passing through x at the time t. We then have 

^=0, and X becomes R ; hence i?=^ 2 - r i-r;) • To find the acceleration S per- 
pendicular to the radius vector, we take the positive side of the axis of x parallel 
to the direction in which 5 is to be measured ; that 4s, the axis of x must be one 
right angle in advance of the radius vector. Putting therefore 6=. -^ir, we find 



^-rdiy^dt)- 



The three elementary sets of components may be summed up in the follow- 
ing table. They are to be measured positively in the direction in which the length 
named in the fourth column is measured positively. 





Telocity 

dx 
dt 


acceleration 


podtiTelj 
X 


axis of X 


d^x 
dt^ 


axis ofy 


dy 

dt 


dt^ 


y 


along 1 
rad. vect. J 


dr 
dt 


dt' '\dt) 


r 


perpendic.l 
rad. vect. | 


dd 
'dt 


r dt \ dt) 


e 




ds 


d^s 




tangent 


dt 


dt^ 


s 


normal 





P 


p 
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39. Relative accelerations. Two points P, Q are moving 
along two curves, it is required to find the acceleration of Q relative 
to P. By the same reasoning as in Art. 10, it follows that if we 
impress on both points an acceleration equal and opposite to that 
of one of them, say P, their relative motions and accelerations 
are unaltered. This leads at once to the following rule ; the ao- 
celeration of Q in space is tlie resultant of its acceleration relative 
to P and of tlie acceleration of P. As we generally require the 
components of accelei-ation, we say that the component of the 
acceleration of Q in any direction is eqiuil to its component relative 
to P plus the component of the axiceleration of P, 

40. Ex. 1. The position of a point P is given by its polar coordinates r, 6, 
referred to a fixed origin and the axis of x. The position of Q is given by its 

polar coordinates r^ $^, referred to P as origin with 
the axis of x^ parallel to x. It is required to find 
the component accelerations of Q in space. 

The polar accelerations of P are 




dv (de\^ 1 d ( d0\ 



If i?i, Sj, represent similar quantities when 
f], $1, are written for r, 0, these are the accelerations of Q relatively to P. If 
^=0^-0^ we see by a simple resolution, that the resolved part of the space accele- 
ration of Q in the direction PQ is 

=i2i + 12 cos + S sin 0. 

The resolved part perpendicular to PQ is 

= 5i - i2 sin + S cos 0. 

In the same way the resolved parts along and perpendicular to OP are 

R + RiG0B4>-Si sin 0, 
S + Ri sin + ^1 cos 0. 

Ex, 2. The point P describes a circle of radius a with a uniform velocity ti. 
The point Q describes a circle of radius 6 relatively to P with a uniform velocity v. 
Prove that the components of the space acceleration of Q along and perpendicular 
to PQ are respectively v*/& + cos . u*/a and sin . u^ja^ where 0= (v/b - ti/a) t. 

Ex. 3. A point P describes a circle of 1 foot radius in 1 hour, and a point Q 
describes a concentric circle of 4 feet radius in 14 hours, both points move in the 
counter-clockwise direction ; show that the line joining them rotates in the counter- 
clockwise direction for a period of 43^^ minutes followed by a period of 21^ minutes 
in the clockwise direction. [Coll. Exam. 1896.] 

Ex. 4. A circular wire of radius a moves in its own plane without rotation so 
that its centre has a simple harmonic motion of amplitude a (Art. 32): a bead 
moves on the wire uniformly, completing a circuit in the period of the simple 
harmonic motion, and being in the line of the motion of the centre when the Oentre 
is in its mean position and is moving in the direction towards the bead ; prove that 
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the aooeleration of the bead is towards the centre of the simple harmonic motion 
and that its path is an ellipse of eccentricity (| ^5 - |)i. [Coll. Exam. 1897.] 

Ex. 5. A railway passenger seated in one comer of the carriage looks out of the 
windows at the farther end and observes that a star near the horizon is traversing 
these windows in the direction of the train's motion and that it is obscnred by the 
partition between the comer windows on his own side of the carriage and the middle 
window while the train is moving through the seventh part of a mile. Prove that 
the train is on a curve the concavity of which is directed towards the star and 
which, if it be circular, has a radius of nearly three miles, the breadth of the carriage 
being seven feet and the breadth of the partition four inches. 

[Math. Tripos, I860.] 

41. AngalMX Telocity and aooeleration. A rigid body is said to be turning 
round an axis OA when each point is describing a circle whose plane is perpen- 
dicular to OA and whose centre lies in OA. Let be the angle which the plane 
containing any point P of the body and the axis OA makes with some plane fixed in 
space and passing through OA. The rate at which the angle is increasing is 
called the angular velocity of the body. Following the same line of argument as in 
the case of linear velocities, the angular velocity is measured by d^jdt and the 
angular acceleration by iP^ldt^. 

We notice that if P] be any other point in the body and 0| the angle the plane 
P^OA makes with the plane of reference, the angle - 0| is independent of the time, 
so that cLipldt=zd4^ldt. 

If Q be any point of the body, r its distance from the axis OA and <a=d4>ldt be 
the angular velocity, the point Q is moving perpendicularly to the plane QOA with 
a velocity equal to tar. 

If the rotation continue only for k time dt the axis OA (by rotation about which 
the motion in that time can be constructed) is called the instantaneous axis and ut is 
the instantaneous angular velocity. 

42. An angular velocity <a about an axis is geometrically represented by a 
length OA proportional to v measured along the axis. The direction of the rotation 
is determined by the convention used in Statics to indicate the direction of rotation 
of a couple. If OA be the direction in which the length is measured .the rotation 
when positive^ should appear to be in some standard direction to a spectator placed 
with his feet at A taid head at B. This standard direction is often taken to be the 
direction of rotation of the hands of a clock. 

48. Farallelogram of angular Tolodtlea. If two instantaneous angular 
velocities of a body are represented in magnitude and direction by two lengths OAj 
OB, the diagonal OC of the parallelogram constructed on OA, OB as sides is the 
resultant instantaneous axis of rotation^ and its length represents the magnitude of the 
resultant angular velocity. 

Let Q be any point which at the time t lies in the plane AOB\ fj, r,, the 
distances of Q from OA^ OB^ p its distance from OC. Let Wj = 0^, (02= OB, 
Q=OC. The velocity of Q due to the two rotations d^ , o^j is (tfjri + ctf^r,, while that 
due to the single rotation is Op. To prove that these are equal it is sufficient to 
notice that if OA, OB represented forces and OC the resultant, the equality merely 
asserts that the sum of the moments of OA, OB about Q is equal to that of the 
resultant OC. 
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Let V be the velocity of Q, then 

V = uy^Ti + Wa**! = Op. 

If Q lie on OC^ p=0, and therefore every point of OC is at rest. Hence OC is 
the resultant axis of rotation. Also since Q=v/p the angular velocity about the 
axis is 0. 



The theorem of the parallelogram of angular acceleratiofu follows from 
that of angular velocities, just as the parallelogram of linear accelerations follows 
from that of linear velocities. 

46. The rule for compounding angular velocities being the same as that used 
in Statics to compound forces, we may interpret the limiting case when the inter- 
section is at infinity as we do the corresponding case in Statics. It is however 
simpler to deduce the result independently. 

Let the body have instantaneous angular velocities u^ w', about two parallel axes 
OAf O'B distant a from each other. The resultant velocity of any point Q in the 
plane of OA , O'B and distant y and y + a from them respectively is o^ + w' (y + a). 

Firstly^ let w + u' not be zero. Equating the velocity of Q to zero, we see that 

— ta'a 
every point on a straight line 0"C determined by ?/ = - - , is at rest. The 

w + w 

resultant axis of rotation is therefore parallel to OA, O'B and at a distance y from 
the former. To find the resultant angular velocity we notice that the velocity of 
a point Q situated on OA is represented both by O ( - ^) and (a'a. Hence substi- 
tuting for ^, O = w + w'. 

Secondly, let (u + (u'=0. The resultant velocity of Q is independent of y and is 
equal to ca'a. Hence every point in the plane of the axes (and therefore every point 
of the rigid body) is moving with the same velocity in the same direction. We 
infer, that two equal and opposite instantaneous angular velocities about parallel axes 
are together equivalent to a translation in a direction perpendicular to the plane 
containing the axes, 

46. Units of space and time. The ordinary unit of time 
is the second of mean solar time. Space is measured either in 
feet or centimetres. The metre is 39'37 inches nearly, while the 
centimetre is the hundredth part of the metre. The unit velocity is 
then either one foot or one centimetre per second, and the unit of 
acceleration is a gain of one unit of velocity per second. 

47. We are not however restricted to use these units. Let 
the unit of space be <r feet and the unit of time t seconds. The 
unit of velocity is then <r feet per t seconds, i.e. ct/t of the feet- 
seconds units of velocity. The unit of acceleration is a gain of 
a It feet per second, to be added on every t seconds, i.e. ct/t" feet 
per second added on every second. The unit of acceleration is 
therefore ct/t" feet-seconds units of acceleration. 

Let F be the measure of an acceleration when the units are 
<r, T ; and f the measure of the same acceleration when feet and 
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seconds are used. Then since the measure of the same thing 
varies inversely as the length of the units employed, we have 

48. Ex, 1, If the acceleration of a fEdling body due to gravity is ^=82*19 
when a foot and a second are the units, show that the acceleration is 9S1*17 when 
a centimetre and a second are the onits. 

Ex. 2. A point moving with oniform acceleration describes 20 feet in the half 
second which elapses after the first second of its motion. Prove that the accelera- 
tion is to that of gravity as 82 to 82*18. Prove also that if a minute be the onit 
of time and a mile that of space the acceleration will be measured by 240/11. 

[Math. Tripos, I860.] 

Ex, 8. If the area of a field of ten acres is represented by 100 and the accelera- 
tion of a heavy falling body by 5S|, find the unit of time. [GoU. Ex.] 

Since an acre is 4840 square yards, 100 new square units is equal to 
4840 X 9 X 10 square feet. The new measure of length is therefore 66 feet. Let 

r be the required unit of time, then 5S| = gg • 9^* '^^^ 8^^^ r = 11 seconds. 



Laws of Motion, 

49. If one portion of matter, say A^ act on another, B, the 
mutual action is in dynamics called force. If we are examining 
the motion of A only, disregarding B, this force is said to be 
external to A, but if we are taking both portions into consideration, 
the action is an internal force. An external force is usually called 
an impressed force. The mutual actions and reactions between 
the molecules or parts of a body are internal forces. These forces 
have different names according to the circumstances of the case. 
When the bodies are apparently in contact, their mutual action is 
called pressure, when at a distance, the action is called attra^ction. 

Nothing has been said of the size of the body, but it is 
convenient to divide bodies into small portions. A body so small 
that its position in space when free is determined by the co- 
ordinates of one point may be called a particle. This division 
into indefinitely small particles is not necessary for our present 
purpose. All that we require is that there shall be no rotation. 
A particle may be said to have no rotation ; the rotation of finite 
bodies is usually regarded as a part of Rigid Dynamics. 

60. Our object in dynamics is to investigate the motion of a 
body. We have then to consider (1) how a body A moves when 

B.D. 2 
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left to itself; (2) how the motion is affected by the action of 
an external force, say, due to the presence of another body B; 
(3) how the action of J? on -4 is related to the reaction of A on B. 
The answers to these questions are given in Newton's Laws of 
Motion. 

The strict definition of the meaning of the word force as used 
in d3mamics is determined by these laws. We do not consider 
all the actions which one body can exert on another but those 
only which tend to alter the instantaneous motion of the body. 
The following definition or explanation is commonly given. Hie 
word force is used to express any cause which prodiices or tends 
to produce a change in the existing state of rest or motion of the 
body. 

The velocity of a body has both direction and magnitude, we 
must therefore suppose that the cause of this motion also has 
both direction and magnitude. To determine a force we require 
to know (1) its point of application, (2) its direction, and (3) its 
magnitude. The unit of magnitude will be considered presently. 

61. Newton's Laws of Motion are as follows* : 

Law 1 . Every body continues in its state of rest or of uniform 
motion in a straight line, except in so far as it may be compelled to 
change that state by impressed forces. 

Law 2. Change of motion is proportional to the impressed 
force, and takes place in the direction of the straight line in which 
the force acts. 

Law 3. To every actioji there is always an equal and contrary 
reaction; or, the mutual actions of any two bodies are always equal 
and oppositely directed. 

62. The first law of motion asserts that the internal forces of 
a body do not alter the uniform motion. This law is not a 
repetition of the explanation of the word force given in Art. 60. 
The law asserts that the causes of motion must be external, 

* The reader who desires something more than the slight sketch here given of 
the laws of motion may refer to Newton^s Principia, to a treatise on Matter and 
Motion by the late J. Clerk Maxwell and to the Elements of Natural Philoiopky by 
Thomson and Tait. There are also MazweU's two reviews of the latter book in 
Nature^ vol. vii. and vol. xz. Several points of controversy are disoossed in an 
essay by B. F. Mairhead to which a Smith's Prize was awarded in 18S6, see the 
Phil Mag. 1887. 
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The law is sometimes expressed by sajring that the body has 
inertia. The body has no power of itself to change its state of 
rest or motion, but goes on moving in the same direction with the 
same velocity when not acted on by an impressed force. 

•a. To define a anifonn state of motion we require the measnrements of space 
and time. If we assome the truth of the first law for some partionlar body, we can 
measoze time by the space passed over by that body. The first law then asserts 
that the spaces described by any other body (not acted on by any external force) 
are equal when the spaces simoltaneoasly described by the clock-body are equal. 
There remains the practical difficulty of obtaining a body free from external 
foroes, which could be used as a clock. For this purpose we have recourse to some 
other dynamical result. 

Applying the principles of dynamics, as developed from the laws of motion, to 
a rotating body, it can be proved that the motion of rotation about a certain axis 
is uniform if the external forces have no moment about that axis. The rotation of 
such a body may be used very conveniently as a clock. 

The rotating body actually chosen is the earth. The forces which tend to alter 
the period of rotation are so small as to be only scientifically perceptible. This 
period, scientifically amended where necessary, is used as a unit of time. The 
practical methods of adapting our docks to the rotation of the earth are described 
in treatises on astronomy. 

We have specially mentioned the rotation of the earth because that supplies the 
measure of time in common use. Other phenomena may also be used, for 
example, the velocities of the different kinds of light and their wave lengths in 
vacuo are constants. Their numerical values have been calculated, and firom these 
we could deduce unalterable units of space and time. The numerical values 
connected with any perpetual phenomenon would enable future observers to dis- 
cover our present units from their determinations of the same periods and lengths. 

54. The words " change of motion " in the second law mean 
" change of momentum." 

The quantity of matter in a body is called its mass. This 
may be measured by taking any given lump of matter as the 
unit of mass. Confining our attention, for the moment, to any 
the same kind of matter, the mass of any other lump may be 
deduced by taking the ratio of the volumes. 

The momentum of a hody^ all the points of which are moving 
in parallel straight lines with equal velocities, is ike product of the 
mass by the velocity. 

We notice that the momentum of a body has direction and 
magnitude. It may be compounded and resolved by the parallelo- 
gram law. Let m be the mass, v the velocity, and let be the 
angle the direction of motion makes with some fixed straight 

2—2 
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line ; then t; cos ^ is the component of velocity, and mv cos the 
component of momentum in the direction of that straight line. 

66. The force spoken of in the second law is an external 
force. It includes the ideas of the magnitude of the force and 
the time during which its action is considered. During this 
time the direction and magnitude of the force continue un- 
changed. We may also regard it as an impulse by which the 
whole momentum is instantaneously communicated to the body. 

Consider the case in which a uniform force F acts on a moving 
particle in the direction of its motion, and in the time t' — t let 
the velocity be increased from v to v\ The second law asserts 
that the change of momentum produced in a unit of time, viz. 
m(t/ — v), divided by the time t' — ^, is proportional to the 
magnitude of F. 

If the force F is not uniform, the time t' ^t must be replaced 
by dt and the velocity v — v by dv, Art. 19. The law then asserts 
that the product of the mass and the acceleration is proportional 
to the instantaneous magnitude of the force F, We then have, 
F varies as mf. 

66. The arguments for the truth of Newton's laws may be 
classed under three heads. 

First, we can make an appeal to common experience; this 
is considered to suggest the laws in a general way. We then 
try some simple experiments so arranged that they can be con- 
ducted with considerable accuracy. These test the laws only 
within the limits of error of the experiments, but, by taking c€u^, 
these can be reduced to a small amount. 

Secondly, we can show that having granted some portions of 
the laws as being truly founded on an experimental basis other 
portions follow by pure reasoning. 

Lastly, we can assume the laws as a working hjrpothesis and 
deduce from them the proper motions of a variety of bodies. 
If these are found to agree with the observed motions, the laws 
are tested within the limits of error of the observations. Let us 
consider these latter tests a little more fully. 

67. The position of a planet, the times of the beginning and 
end of an eclipse and some other phenomena can be observed 
with great accuracy and are therefore severe tests of the truth 
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of the results of djniamics. The calculations by which these 
predictions are obtained are very complicated, depending on the 
combination of many forces acting diversely. There are therefore 
many causes of error. The predictions in the Nautical Almanac 
are made some years beforehand, so that any small error, say 
in a velocity, might be expected by accumulation to produce a 
sensible effect. Yet notwithstanding both these opportunities of 
detecting errors, the predicted places agree with the observations. 
In many of the astronomical calculations the truth of the law- 
of gravitation is assumed. The comparison of the predictions 
with observations is a test of the truth of that law, as well as 
of the principles of dynamics. 

The solutions of the equations of motion have also in some 
cases led to unexpected results, which had never been discovered 
until they were suggested by theory. For example, no one had 
noticed the slow rotation of the plane of vibration of a pendulum 
due to the rotation of the earth until Foucault deduced it from 
dynamical principles. 

Our belief in the truth of the laws of motion may be made 
to rest on these latter considerations. We may regard these laws 
as the axioms on which the science of dynamics is founded. All its 
predictions have as yet been verified. It is only when we arrive 
at a result contradicted by experience, after due allowance has 
been made for the necessary errors of observation, that we can 
be called on to amend so much of the laws as has led to the 
error. 

Still such a course would be felt to leave something wanting. 
We require to know how the laws were discovered, or at least 
what considerations would make them probable. For this reason 
a very brief summary of the arguments has been given in the 
following articles. 

AS. First law. Let a body be set in motion by any oanse, say it is projeoted 
along a horizontal plane. We notice that when the canse ceases to act, the body 
continoes in motion. It has therefore some power of retaining the motion giyen 
to it. There is only a qaestion of degree ; does it retain the whole or only some 
portion of the Telocity given to it? The body gradually comes to rest, but we also 
observe that there are forces tending to stop the body, snoh as friction and the 
resistance of the air. We observe that when these resistances are smaU the body 
continnes in motion for a long time. This suggests that the diminution of the 
velocity may be entirely due to the resistances, though it does not prove that fact. 
We improve the argument by having recourse to some experiments sufficiently 
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aeeoimte lo allow memsaxaneiits to be made. Any of the osdiiiaiy prolilenis given 
in tgee t i iw on ckmentaij dynMniee mej be otiliied far this pnrpoee, but the one 
moel eommonly uMd is Atwood's mairhine. 

••• Befaie proeeeding to that expmment let as eonsider some points twnn»m^ 
with the second Uw. How is the sction of a foroe aiieeted by the pverionsly 
eiiiting motion of the body? We most show that both in direction and in magni- 
tode the action is independent of the Telocity. Let as take gravity as the f oree to 
be ezperimented oo. We find that a stone drojpped from a moving so ppof t » say, 
the esOing of a railway carriage in nqnd oniform motion, hits the same point of 
the floor that it woold have hit had the carriage been at rest. Since, by the first 
law, the stone retains the horizontal velocity of the carriage, gravity most have 
acted vertically on the moring particle, that is ta the mwne direetum at if ike 
partieU wen at rest. 

If a number of balls are simultaneoosly projected horisontally from a platform 
with different velocities, they reach the groond at the same time; only one knock 
is heard. Gravity has therefore palled all the baUs throagh eqoal vertical spaces 
in the same time. This experiment suggests that the muufnUmde of gmoitu is not 
altered by the existing motion of the particle attracted. 

These experimenta cannot be made with great acearacy. They are first attempts 
to answer the question placed at the beginning of this article. 

•O. In Atwood's machine two heavy particles are attached together by a string 
which passes over a pulley. If v, w' are the weights of the particles, the moving 
force Sbw-w^ while the weight of the mass moved is w-¥w'. By choosing nearly 
equal values of w and w^ the motions produced by gravity can be made as slow as 
we please. The spaces described and the velocities generated can therefore be 
measured with some degree of accuracy, and the results compared with the laws of 
fialling bodies. The machine being carefully constructed, some allowance may be 
made for the inertia of the pulley, the friction, &^ Even the resistance of the air, 
owing to simfdidty of the motion, could be allowed for; but it is almost imper- 
ceptible in such slow motions. By an arrangement of platforms small weights can 
be added or subtracted so that the moving foroe can be suddenly increased or 
decreased at pleasurei By making this foroe balance the resistanoes we can test 
the first law. By other changes we can determine whether the effect of a foroe is 
modified by a previously existing velocity. 

•1. The equation F=zmf. Let F be the foroe which will just support a body 
when attracted by the earth. Then reversing this foroe we can imagine the body 
to be acted on in the same direction by two forces each equal to gravity. Each of 
these forces can act only by producing motion in the body and we have just seen 
that this action is not modified by any existing motion. Assuming this, eaoh 
force will generate the same velocity in the body in the same time. Thus twice the 
velocity is produced by twice the force, and generally the velocity produced varies as 
the foroe when the mass is constant. 

Again, if we suppose that two equal volumes of the $ame material are placed side 
by side, and each acted on by equal forces, equal velocities are generated in the 
same time. If the initial velocities are equal, the bodies will continue to move 
side by side, without pressing on each other, and we may suppose them to be united 
into one mass. Thus twice the force will produce in twice the mass the same 
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velooity, and generally the force varies as the mass when the velocity prodaced is 
constant. Varying both the velocity and the mass, we conclude that the magnitade 
of the force varies as the mass multiplied by the velocity generated. This prodaot 
is called momentum, Art. 54. 

•S. Lastly let us consider how far the equality of action and reaction is 
suggested by elementary considerations. If we press a stone with the finger, the 
finger is pressed back by the stone. If a horse pull a body by a rope, the tension 
of the rope impedes the progress of the horse. To determine if these actions are 
equal, we shall examine separately the conditions when the bodies are in contact 
and when they act at a distance. 

We have to prove that when two bodies in contact press on each other, the 
momentum lost by one is equal to that acquired by the other. In our test experi- 
ment, we arrange the circumstances so that these changes of momenta can be 
readily observed. Let us suspend two spherical balls by strings and allow them to 
impinge on each other. The initial positions being given we can find the velocities 
JQst before impact By observing their subsequent motion we can deduce the 
velooities just after the impulse is concluded. In this way Newton showed that 
the changes of velocity were such that the momentum lost by one was equal to 
that gained by the other. 

Let us next compare the forces exerted by two mutually attracting bodies. It 
was a well-known fact that a magnet attracts iron, but Newton showed experi- 
mentally that the iron attracts the magnet with an equal force. This he effected 
by floating both in separate vessels in standing water. The vessels being placed 
in contact, neither was able to propel the other. The resultant force on each 
body was therefore zero. Admitting that the mutual action and reaction of the 
vessels in contact are equal and opposite, it follows that the attraction of each of 
the distant bodies on the other was equal to the pressure between the vessels and 
therefore equal to each other. 

63. Units of mass. The second law of motion enables us 
to extend our measurement of mass to bodies of different materials. 
We first select some quantity of a standard substance and define 
that to be the unit of mass. Such a quantity of the same or 
another substance is then said to be of the same mass when two 
forces, known to be equal, acting on the two masses generate 
equal velocities in equal times. The second law then asserts 
that, with this definition of mass, the momentum generated by 
every force is proportional to that force. Art. 55. 

The British unit of mass is defined by Act of Parliament. 
It is a quantity of platinum preserved in the office of the Ex- 
chequer and called the Imperial standard pound Avoirdupois, 
One seven-thousandth part of it is declared to be a grain, and 5760 
grains to be a pound Troy. The French standard of mass is called 
the gramme. This is the one-thousandth part of a certain mass 
of platinum preserved in the Archives and called a kilogramme. 
The English pound is very nearly equal to 453*59 grammes, and a 
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kilogramme to 2*2 pounds. The system of units derived from the 
centimetre, gramme and second is usually called the c.o.s. system. 
That founded on the foot, pound and second may be called the 
F.P.S. system. It should be noticed that the pound and the granmie 
are measures of mass, hot weight. 

A Tery fall acoonnt of the history of the English standards of weight and of 
their oomparison with the French standards was given by the late Prof. W. H. Miller 
in the Phil, Trans, for 1856. 

64. Units of Force. The unit of force is that force which, 
acting on the unit of mass for a unit of time, generates a unit of 
velocity. This is usually called Gauss' absolute unit of force. 

When the unit of mass is the Imperial pound and the units 
of space and time are a foot and a mean solar second, the unit 
of force is called a poundaL When the unit of mass is the 
gramme, and the units of space and time are a centimetre and a 
second, the unit of force is called a dyne. 

Since the pound is 453*59 grammes and a metre is 39*37 inches, 
it is clear that the poundal generates a velocity of 1200/39*37 
centimetres in 453*59 grammes. By the second law the magni- 
tude of a force is proportional to the product of the mass by the 
velocity generated ; the poundal is therefore equal to 

1200 X 453-59 , 
39^37 ^y^^'- 

This makes the poundal equal to 13825 dynes nearly. 

When a force F, constant in magnitude and fixed in direction, 
generates in a mass m a velocity t; in a unit of time, we know 
by the second law that F=\mv where \ is some constant de- 
pending on the units of m, v and F. Since -F is a unit when m 
and V are units, X = 1. Hence F= mv. 

When the force F is not constant in magnitude for any finite 
time, we have recourse to the principles of the differential 
calculus. Let /be the acceleration, then /is equal to the velocity 
which would be generated in a unit of time if the force F 
continued constant in magnitude for that time. Hence F = nif, 
see Art. 55. 

66. The determination of the magnitude of a force by ex- 
periments on the velocity generated is an inconvenient method 
of proceeding. We have recourse to the attraction of the earth 
on them. The law of gravitation asserts that the forces of 
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attraction of the earth on different bodies at the same place are 
proportional to the masses of those bodies. This is true whatever 
be the materials of which the body is made, provided only they 
may be regarded as particles when compared with the size of the 
earth. 

This is an experimental fact which is independent of the 
laws of motion, and is referred to here as a practical method 
of comparing forces. Forces therefore may be compared by 
measuring the weights which they would support at any the same 
place on the surface of the earth. 

Let W be the force of attraction of the earth on a mass m 
at any given place, let g be the acceleration, then the equation 
F=m/" becomes W = mg. 

The law of gravitation asserts that ^ is a constant at the same 
place on the surfiuse of the earth. It is sometimes called the 
constant of gravitation. 

The average value of g for the area of Great Britain is about 
32*18 when the units of space and time are a foot and a second. 
When the unit of space is changed to centimetres, the numerical 
value of ^r becomes 981. 

The equation W^mg shows that the weight of a unit of mass 
is g. The poundal, or unit of force, is therefore l/gth part of the 
weight of the unit piece of platinum, Art. 63. Since 16 oz. make 
the pound, the poundal is roughly equal to the weight of half an 
ounce. The dyne is consequently equal to l/13800th part of half 
an ounce, Art. 64, roughly a 64th part of a grain. 

••• There are two elementary experiments by which it may be shown that g 
is a ooQstant at the same place and from which the numerical value may be 
deduced. 

In Atwood's machine, let mj , m, be the masses suspended by a string over the 

pulley, Art. 60. If the law of gravitation is true, the weights are m^g and m^g. 

The mass moved being mj+fn, and the moving force (mi-m^)g, the equation 

W=mf shows that 

{mi + m^f={mi-m^g 

where / is the acceleration. By measuring the initial and terminal velocities we 
can find the value of / and therefore of g for any assumed masses 7fi|, m^. Repeat- 
ing the experiment with other masses, we find that the constancy of g is verified as 
Car as the imperfections of the machine allow. 

•7. The method adopted by Newton is more accurate. He measured the times 
of oscillation of hollow wooden balls which he filled with substances of different 
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kindB. Whatever the matter placed inside might be, the time of oscillation (onder 
similar oiroomstances) was found to be the same. The forces of attraction, 
measured dynamically by the motion communicated, must 'therefore have been 
proportional to the masses moved. 

The theory of the oscillation of a particle suspended by a string is given in the 
chapter on constrained motion. Many experiments have been made since Newton's 
time for the purpose of determining the numerical value of g. In these the 
oscillations of bodies of finite size have been observed. An account of some of 
these experiments is given in the author's Rigid Dynamiesi vol. i. 

68. Accelerating Force. The quantity / in the equation 
F^ mf is the acceleration measured, as already explained, by the 
velocity generated per unit of time. The quotient Fjm is called 
the accelerating force. It is equal to the acceleration and the 
word "force" appears to have been added merely to show fix)m 
which side of the equation the quantity is derived. It is a 
convenient phrase to use when we wish to call attention to the 
&ct that the impressed forces under discussion are proportional to 
the masses acted on. 

TJie product of the mass and the acceleration is called the 
effective force. Thus md^xldt^ and md^y/dt* are the Cartesian 
components of the effective force on the particle m. The utility 
of this name will be better understood when we come to the dis- 
cussion of the motion of several connected particles. 

69. The vii viva of a particle whose mass is m and velocity v 
is ?nv^. The half of this quantity has also been called the vis viva, 
but in England it is more usual to call this latter quantity, viz. 
^v^, the kinetic energy. 

70. The work of a force. The theory of work is so much 
used in statics that only a very brief account is necessary here. 

Let the point of application -4 of a force F be moved to a point 
iJ, where AB—ds. Let be the angle made by the direction of 
motion of -4 with the direction of the force. Then FcosOds is 
the work of F for the indefinitely small displacement ds. It is 
also called the virtual moment of F. The work may also be defined 
to be the product of the force by the resolved displacement of the 
point of application in the direction of the force. 

If the point continue to move and describe any curve, the 
integral JFcos 6ds is defined to be the work. 

If a weight W descend a space dz, the work done is Wdz. 
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If the space is finite and equal to h, the work is I Wdz. The 
work is therefore Wh. 

71. The theoretical unit of work is the work done by a 
dynamical unit of force acting through a unit of space. As ex- 
plained in Art. 64, this unit of force might be the poundal and the 
unit of space the foot. 

The work required to raise a given weight a given height 
is taken as a practical unit of work. The unit adopted by English 
engineers is that required to overcome a force equal to the gravity 
of a pound through a space of a foot. This unit is called Afoot" 
pound. 

In the C.G.8. system the theoretical unit is the work done by a 
dyne in acting through one centimetre. This unit is called 
the ery. 

The work done when a kilogramme (Art. 63) is raised one 
metre is the practical unit and is written kilogramme-metre. A 
kilogramme-metre is 7*23 foot-pounds very nearly. 

72. The rate of doing work is measured by the work done 
per unit of time. Thus, if the particle describe a space da in the 
time dt, the rate of doing work is F cos Ods/dt, The rate is 
therefore Fv cos 0. 

The term horse-power is used to express the work done per 
unit of time in practical measure. The unit of horse-power is 
usually taken to be 550 foot-pounds per second. 

The term force de cheval corresponds to horse-power, but with 
different units. The unit of force de cheval is 75 kilogramme- 
metres per second. A force de cheval is therefore 541 foot-pounds 
per second ; i.e. '98 of one horse-power. 

Ex. 1. If the unit of space is v feet, the unit of time r seconds, and the onit of 
maas ft pounds, prove that the unit of force is /m-/t^, the unit of energy is yua^jr^y the 
unit of home-power ia^/t* ; see Art 47. 

Jt Ff E, H represent the force, energy and horse-power with these units, find 
their measures where feet, seconds and pounds are the units. 

Ex, 2. Prove that a foot-pound is 'ISS, and an inch- ton is 25*8 kilogramme- 
metres. 
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The Equations of Motion, 

73. Equationi of Motion. When the resolved part F of 
the impressed force in any direction and the mass m are given, 
the corresponding equation of motion is found by equating Fjm to 
the resolved acceleration in that direction. For example in 
Cartesian coordinates, if Xi, Fi, be the components of the im- 
pressed force, we unite Xi/m, Yijm for X, Y in. Art. 31. We 
thus have 

dt* m * dt* m ' 
The polar and other resolutions may be treated in the same way. 

74. To make the meaning of these equations clear, let us 
consider the case of a particle moving in a straight line under 
the action of several forces, Fi, F^, &c. The corresponding 
theorems when there are no restrictions on the motion of the 
particle will be considered later on. 

If m be the mass in motion, the equation of motion takes the 
form 

mv^ = m^ = F, + F,+ (1). 

where 8 is the space described, and v the velocity at the time t 

This equation may be integrated in two ways. Taking the 
time t as the independent variable, we have 

mv-mv^ = JFidt + JF4t+ (2), 

where Vq is the velocity at the time to, and the limits of integration 
ai-e ^0 to t. The forces Fi, F^, &c. may not act during the whole 
time, thus Fi might act from ^ to ^ + a, ^a might act from t, to 
ti + fi and 80 on. In such cases the limits of each integral should 
be from the time of beginning to the time of ending of the force. 
For the sake of conveniently using the equation we notice (what 
really follows at once from the second law) that each force F adds 
to the moving mass a mrnnentwm equal to JFdt, where the integration 
extends over the tims of auction of the force. This is called the 
time-integral of the force. The equation (2) is called the equation 
of m<mentum. 

76. Taking the space s as the independent variable, we 

have 

^t^-imVo^=^JF,d8+fF48+ (3). 
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It follows that the increase of the kinetic energy of the mass 
moved is equal to the sum of the works of the several forces. 
Each force F communicates to the moving mass an amount of 
kinetic energy equal to jFds where the integration extends over the 
space described while F acts on the mass. This is called the space- 
integral of the force. The equation (3) is called sometimes the 
equation of vis viva and sometimes the equation of energy. 

If the velocity of the mass is the same at any two tim^es, the 
momentum added on by some of the forces must be equal to that 
removed by other forces. 

If again the velocity is the same in any two positions, the 
work added on by some of the forces must be equal to that sub- 
tracted by other forcea 

In this way we obtain two equations to find the one quantity v. 
If the forces ^i, ^s, &c. are constant both the space and time- 
integrals can be at once found. We therefore use either or both 
the equations (2) and (3). If the forces are functions of either t 
or s, only one of the integrations can be immediately effected. We 
use the equations (2) or (3) according as the forces depend on the 
time or on the position of the particle. 

76. When the system 
contains more than one par- 
ticle, their mutual actions 
may have to be taken into 
consideration. Suppose, for 
example, that two particles 
P, P', whose masses are m, m\ 

are constrained to slide on the straight lines Ox, Ox\ and are 
acted on by the forces F, F' in these directions. Let these be 
connected by a string of given length which passes over a smooth 
pulley C The two equations of energy are 

\m {^ -vJ')^JFds -fTcosOds, 
im' (t;'« - O ^JF'ds' -JT cos O'ds' 

where 0, ff are the angles the two portions of the string make 
with Ox, Ox. To use these equations we must eliminate the 
unknown tension T. 

We notice that the string is in equilibrium under the action 
of the tensions at its extremities P, P' ; hence, by the principles of 
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statics, their total virtual moment or work is zero. We have 
therefore 

Tco8 0d8 + Tcoa ffds' = 0. 

Adding therefore the two equations of energy together 

im (f - v^) + im' (t;'« - <«) =/Fcfo +/FW. 

The tension thej'efore may be omitted informing the equation of 
energy, when both the particles are brought into the equation. 

77. Consider next the two equations of momenta 

m (v -Vo)=JFdt-fTcoa0dt. 
m {v - O ^jF'dt -JT cos ffdt. 

The tension T measures the whole momentum transferred per 
unit of time from one particle to the other along the string. 
The components transferred are respectively Tcostf, Toos0\ and 
these are not equal. The transverse components Tsind, Tsin^ 
are destroyed by the reactions of the rods Ox, Ox\ If however 
the pulley G is situated at the intersection of the rods, 8 and 6^ 
are always zero, and the component momentum added to one 
particle is equal to that taken from the other. 

Since the particles must now move with equal velocities, we 
have v' ^ — v. Eliminating T from the equations of momenta, we 
have 

(m + m')(v-Vo) = /^d^-/i^*. 

We can thus eliminate the reaction T by combining the two 
equations of momentum when the reaction makes equal angles 
with the directions of resolution. 

78. BzamplM*. Ex, 1. Two heavy rings P, F, of aneqaal mass, slide on two 
smooth rods Ox^ Osf at right angles and equally inclined to the horizon at an angle 
a=:^T. The rings are connected by a straight string of given length { and start from 
rest at distances a, a' from 0. Find the motion. 

Let $, »' be the distances of P, F from at the time U Since the partideB 
start from rest the equation of vis viva becomes 

i (»«?'+ m'i;'')=Jm^ sin ads + jm'g sin adi'=g sin a {m (« > a)+m* (»'-o')} (1), 

the limits of integration being «=a to « and s'^^a' to «'. The length of the string 
being given we have the geometrical equation 

«a+«'s=i«=a«+o'3 (2). 

Differentiating (2) we have n;+«V=0 (8). 

* Most of these examples are taken from the examination papers for the entrance 
and minor scholarships in the several colleges. 
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The eqaationB (1) and (8) give v and v\ When the particles again come to rest, 

9=0, v'sO. Substitating in (1) and using (2) we find, besides the initial solution 

«=a, «=a', 

_ 2mm V + (m« - m^) a , _ 2mm'a - {m^ - m'^ a' 




Let ^0 be the initial depth of the centre of gravity of the particles below the 
horizontal line through 0, y the depth at the time t. The equation (1) then gives 

j(mi?«+m't?'«)=^(m+m')(y-yo) (*)• 

The centre of gravity G cannot therefore rise above the horizontal line AB drawn 
through the initial position H, for if it could, the right-hand side of (4) would be 
negative while the left-hand side is essentiaUy positive. Since the distances of the 
eentre of gravity from Oa;, Ox' are respectively yi=»*m'jM and ^=8mlM, where 
J/=m + m', we see from (2) that the path of the centre of gravity is the ellipse 

m«"*'m'»"i/«' 

This conic cuts the straight line AB in two points H, K, If both these points lie 
between the rods the centre of gravity continually oscillates in the elliptic arc having 
H, K for the extreme points. If either H or K lies outside the rods, one particle 
will pass through the intersection 0. 

If the string instead of being straight were bent by passing through a small 
pulley at the intersectidn of the rods, we could eliminate T from the two equations 
of momentum. We then have 

(m + m') v=jmg sin adt - jm'g sin adt=g sin a (m - m') t. 

The equation of vis viva is the same as before, but since v'= -v and «'-a'=a -«, 
it takes the simpler form 

J (m + mO r' = p sin a (m - m' ) (« - a). 

These equations give $ and v in terms of the time t. We notice that if m>m', the 
particle P descends along the rod Ox and finally draws P' up to 0. 

Ex. 2. Two small rings of masses m, mf are moving on a smooth circular wire 
which is fixed with its plane vertical. They are connected by a straight weightless 
inextensible string. Prove that, as long as the string remains tight, its tension is 

^ , where 2a is the angle which the string when tight subtends at the 

centre and tf is the inclination of the string to the horizon. [Pemb. Coll. 1897.] 
Equate the tangential accelerations of the two particles. 
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Ex, 3. A bucket of mass M lbs. is raised from the bottom of a flhaft of depth 
h feet by means of a light cord which is womid on a wheel of mass m lbs. The 
wheel is driven by a constant force which is applied tangentially at its rim for a 
certain time and tiien ceases. Prove that if the backet jnst comes to rest at the top 
of the shaft, t seconds after the beginning of the motion, the greatest rate of working 

in foot-ponndals per second is vz-is — ^€1 in • ^® mass of the wheel may be 

*^ '^ Mgt* - 2h {m + M) '' 

considered to be condensed in its rim. [Coll. Ez. 1896.] 

Let the force F act on the rim for a time f . This force communicates a 
momentum Ft to the system, which (since the system comes to rest after a time is 
equal to that removed by gravity in the whole ascent, therefore Ft:=Mgt, If t' is 
the space ascended in the time t\ the force F communicates a work F$\ which is 
equal to that removed by gravity in the whole ascent A, therefore F8*=Mgh, Since 
the mass moved is Af + m and F-Mg is the acting force we have also the two 
equations (AT + m) r' = (F - Mg) f ', (3/ + m) «' = J (F - Mg) 1^ where v' is the velod^ at 
the time t' (Art. 25). These four equations determine F, f , v\ 8'. The rate of 
adding work to the system is Fv (Art. 72), and this is greatest when v is greatest, 
i.e. when v=v\ The result follows without difficulty. 

Ex, 4. A train of mass m runs from rest at one station to stop at the next at a 
distance I, The full speed is V and the average speed is v. The resistance at the 
rails when the brake is not applied is uVjlg of the weight of the train and when the 
brake is applied it is u'Vjlg of the weight of the train. The pull of the engine has 
one constant value when the train is starting and another when it runs at full speed. 
Prove that the average rate at which the engine works in starting the train is 

JiiiF* (u + U)ll where ^ = ; - p " ^ • [CoU. Ex. 1896.] 

There are three stages of the journey. During the first the engine pulls with 
force F, the acceleration is Flm-uVjl, and the velocity increases from zero to V. 
During the second stage the velocity is uniform and equal to K, the pull F' of the 
engine just balancing the resistance. During the third the engine stops working, 
the brake is applied and the acceleration is - u'V/l, Using the formulsB of Art. 25, 
and remembering that the sum of the spaces in the three stages is 2, while the 
average velocity is I divided by the sum of the times, we deduce F. The average 
rate of working is the quotient **work by time," Art. 72; during the first stage 
thi8i8F«,/«i=iFr. 

Ex, 5. The cage of a coal-pit is lowered for the first third of the shaft with a 
constant acceleration, for the next third it descends with uniform velocity, and then 
a constant retarding force just brings it to rest as it reaches the bottom of the shaft. 
If the time of descent is equal to that taken by a particle in falling four times the 
whole depth, prove that the pressure of the man inside on the bottom of the cage 
was at the beginning 23/48ths of his weight. [GolL Ex. 1897.] 

The initial acceleration / is found to be 25^/48. If JR be the pressure required 
the equation of motion of the man is mf=mg - JR. This leads to the value of R. 

Ex, 6. One engine A starting from rest generates in two minutes in a train a 
velocity of 45 miles per hour while it passes over a distance of 1 mile on the leveL 
Another engine B of equal weight can pull the same train up an incline of sin~^ 1/80 
at a fuU speed of 20 miles per hour. Assuming that the resistance due to friction, ^fcc 
is constant and equal to the weight of 12 lbs. per ton, prove that the time average of 
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the hone-power at whieh A works for the two minates is 1*62... times the horse- 
power of B. [Biath. Tripos, 1893.] 

Ex, 7. A window is supported hy two cords passing over pulleys in the frame- 
work of the window (which it loosely fits) and is connected with counterpoises each 
equal to half the weight of the window. One cord breaks, and the window descends 
with acceleration/. Prove that the coefficient of friction between the window and 

the framework is ,^ /, . , where a is the height and h the breadth of the window. 

[CoU. Ex. 1896.] 

Let the pressures of the window against the framework on one side at the bottom, 
on the other at the top, be JR, Bf. Since the window does not move sideways or 
torn round, we have the statical conditions JR=i2', T&=2i2a. Considering the 
vertical motion for the weight alone and for both bodies respectively, we have 

These determine /uu 

Ex, 8. A two- wheeled vehicle is being drawn along a level road with velocity v : 
the wheels (radius c) are connected by an axle (radius r) fixed to them and the weight 
of the vehicle exclusive of the wheels and axle is fT, and its centre of gravity is 
vertically above the middle point of the axle. Prove that if the shafts are in a 
horixontal plane with the tops of the wheels, the horse is working at the rate 

-;7-r — , . .,, , where X is the angle of friction between the axle and its bearings. 
^(c*-r'sm*X) ^ 

, [ColL Ex. 1895.] 

The vehicle, being in uniform motion, is in equilibrium under the action of the 
puH F of the horse, the reaction R of the axle acting at some angle to the vertical 
and the friction iZtanX. The equations of Statics give F, R, and ^, and the 
required rate of working is Fv, 

Ex, 9. A particle of mass m is suspended from a fixed point by a string of 
length a, and from m is suspended another particle of mass m' by a string of length 
b. If a horizontal velocity be suddenly conmiunioated to m, show that the tensions 
of the strings are immediately increased by amounts which are in the ratio 

1 + ,^ ^, : 1. [CoU. Ex. 1896.] 

m (a-k-h) • 

Let 7, T' be the tensions of the strings above and below m. Since m describes a 

circle whose centre is O, its vertical acceleration is v'/a, hence — =T- T* - mg. 

The vertical acceleration of m' is equal to that of m plus that due to the relative 
motion. Relatively to m it begins to describe a circle of radius b with a velocity r, 
the relative vertical acceleration is therefore v'/&, see Art. 89. Hence 

Solving these equations the result follows at once. 

Ex, 10. In the system of pulleys in which the string, passing round each pulley, 
has one end attached to a fixed beam and the other to the pulley next above, there 
is no "power" and no '* weight.*' The n moveable pulleys are all of equal weight, 
they are smooth, and can all be treated as particles in calculating their motions. 
The string is without mass. Prove that the acceleration of the lowest pulley is 
3^/(2«-hl). [CoU. Ex. 1896.] 

B. D. 3 
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The eqnAtion of momentmn for the rib pulley coantmg downwards is 

tndPy^ldfi = TO^ - 2r^ + r^j , 
where T^ and T,^|, being the power and weight, are zero. Also the vdodty of each 
pnlley is half that of the one just above. Multiplying these equations by 1, 2, 
2* ... 2*~^ beginning at the lowest and adding the results the tensions disappear. 

Ex. 11. In the system of pulleys in which each string is attached to the weight, 
there are two pulleys, the weight of the moveable pulley being w, the power P and 

the weight W, Prove that the acceleration of W is g t^^^'^ . [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

9P+W + W *■ "■ 

Ex, 12. A prism with axis horizontal and whose section by a plane perpen- 
dicular to it is a regular polygon ABCD... of 4n sides is fixed with the uppermost 
face AB horizontal, and n equal particles are placed at the middle points of AB, 
BCt Ac These are connoted by a continuous string which passes over smooth 
pulleys at the comers B, C, <fec. Assuming that the faces are smooth, prove that 

the initial acceleration ^^ ^ ( cot ^ - 1 V [Coll. Ex. 1897. ] 

Ex, 13. Two equal particles are connected by a string one point of which is fixed 
and the particles are describing circles of radii a and b about this point with the 
same angular velocity so that the string is always straight. The string is suddenly 
released, prove that the tensions of the two portions are altered in the ratios 
(a+ 6) : 2a and {a + b) : 26. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Before the release the tensions are mv-fja and mv^jb^ where vja=vjb=ia. 
After the release the relative space velocity is v=Vi + rs. The acceleration of each 
particle being Tlnit the relative acceleration is 2T/m. Since the relative path of 
either is a circle of radius r=a-^bf the relative acceleration is v'/r. Equating 
these, the tension is mv'/2r. The result follows. 

Ex, 14. A cubical box slides down a rough inclined plane, whose coefficient of 
friction is fi^ two sides of the base being horizontal. If the box contain sufficient 
water just to cover the base of the vessel, prove that the volume of the water is 
in times the internal volume of the vessel. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

The relative acceleration of a particle of water and the box must be perpendicular 
to the surface. 

19. XdziMur and Ansnlar M oman t nm. Let the momentum mv of any 
particle P of a system be represented in direction and magnitude (Art 54) by a 
straight line PP*, Since velocities obey the parallelogram law, we may proceed as 
in Statics and replace the momentum PP' by three linear momenta at any assumed 
origin in the directions of the axes, and three couple momenta. 

Let the coordinates of the particle be x, y, 2 and the direction cosines be X, ^ v. 
The three linear momenta being the resolved parts of mv are mvX, mv/i, mvr 
respectively. These are often called linear momenta. The three couple momenta 
are the moments of the momentum mv about the axes. We know by the corre- 
sponding theorem in Statics that these moments are 

mv 
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These are called the angular momenta about the axes. 

The linear momentum of a particle in any direction i$ the te$olved part of the 
momentum in that direction. The angular momentum about a etraight line it the 
moment of the momentum about th<U straight line. 
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Impulsive Forces. 

80. Impulsive forces. In some cases the forces act only 
for a very short time, yet, being of great magnitude, produce 
perceptible effects. Let a force jP act on a particle of mass m 
for a time T. Let v be the velocity at any time t less than T, 
and let V, V he the velocities at the beginning and end of the 
interval T. We have 

m^ = F, .-. m{r'-V)=rFdt (1). 

Let the force F increase without limit while the duration T 
decreases without limit. The integral may have a finite limit, 
say P. The equation then becomes 

m(r--V)==P (2). 

If Vi, Vt are the greatest and least velocities during the impact, 
the space described lies between ViT and vj^, and both these are 
zero in the limit. The particle therefore has not had time to move, 
hut its velocity has been changed from V to V\ This sudden 
change of velocity is the distinguishing characteristic of an 
impulse. 

We may consider that a proper measure has been found for a 
force when from that measure we can deduce all the effects of 
the force. Since in the case of the limiting force the change of 
velocity is the only element to be determined we may measure 
such a force by the quantity P. When P is known, the change 
of velocity is given by (2). 

81. An impulse or blow is the limit of a force whose magnitude 
is infinitely great and time of action infinitely small. A finite 
force F is measured by the m<ymentum generated per unit of time. 
An impulse P is measured by the whole moTnentum generated 
daring the whole time of action, that is, P=fFdt 

When the direction of the force F remains fixed in space 
daring its time of action, the resolved part of P in any direction 
is also the limit of the resolved part of F, When the direction 
of P is not fixed in space, we resolve F into its components X, Y. 
The integrals of these, viz. Xi =fXdt, F, =jYdt, are defined to be 
the components of the limiting impulse. 

3—2 
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Strictly speaking, there are no impulsive forces in nature, but 
there are some forces which are very great and which act only for 
a short time. The blow of a hammer is a force of this kind. Such 
forces should be treated as finite forces if the small displacements 
during the time of action cannot be neglected, and as impulses 
when these are imperceptible. 

82. The general equations of impulsive motion follow from 
those of finite forces. If (t/i, Vi) are the Cartesian components of 
velocity we have, by Art. 73, 

where X, Y are the components of a finite force F. Let (u, v), 
(u\ v) be the components of the velocity just before and just 
after the action of any impulse. Let Xi=fXdt, Yy^fYdt be 
the components of the impulse, Art. 81. We then have by inte- 
gration. 

These equations may be summed up in the following working 

rule, 

/ Res. Mom. \ / Res. Mom. \ _ /ResolvedX 

\after impulse/ Vbefore impulse/ ~ \ impulse / ' 

83. Elastic smooth bodies. When two spheres of any 
hard material impinge on each other they appear to separate 
almost immediately and a finite change of velocity is generated 
in each by the mutual action. Let the centres of gravity of the 
spheres be moving before impact in the same straight line with 
velocities u, v. After impact they will continue to move in the 
same straight line ; let u\ v be their velocities. Let m, m' be the 
masses, R the action between them. The equations of motion are 

m{u'^u)^-R, m'{v''v) = R (1). ' 

These equations are not suflScient to determine the three quanti- 
ties u\ 'd and R. To obtain a third equation we must consider 
what takes place during the impact. 

Each of the balls is slightly compressed by the other, so that 
they are no longer perfect spheres. Each also in general tends 
to return to its original shape, so that there is a rebound. The 
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period of impact may therefore be divided into two parts. Firstly, 
the period of compression, during which the distance between the 
centres of gravity of the two bodies is diminishing and secondly, 
the period of restitution in which the distance is increasing. The 
first period terminates when the two centres of gravity have the 
same instantaneous velocity, the second when the bodies separate. 

The ratio of the magnitude of the action between the bodies 
during the period of restitution to that during compression is 
found to be different for bodies of different materials. If the 
bodies regain their original shapes very slowly the separation 
may take place before this occurs and then the action during 
restitution is less than that during compression. 

In some cases the force of restitution may be neglected, and 
the bodies are then said to be inelastic. In this case we have just 
after the impact «' = «'. This gives 

n mm' f \ , I mu-\-m'v .^^ 

m + m m-Hm 

If the force of restitution cannot be neglected, let -K be the 
whole action between the balls, iZo the action up to the moment 
of greatest compression. The magnitude of R can be found by 
experiment. This may be done by observing the values of u' 
and v' and thus determining R by means of the equations (1). 
Such experiments were made in the first instance by Newton 
and led to the result that R/Ro is a constant ratio which depends 
on the materials of which the balls are made. Let this constant 
ratio be called 1 + e. The quantity e is never greater than unity; 
in the limiting case when e=l the bodies are said to be perfectly 
elastic 

The Newtonian law R/Rq = 1 + e gives only a first approad- 
motion to the motion, and is not to be regarded as strictly true 
under all circumstances. 

The value of e being supposed to be known the velocities after 
impact may be easily found. The action iZo must be first calcu- 
lated as if the bodies were inelastic, the value of R may then be 
deduced by multiplying by 1 + e. This gives 

iJ= -:^, (u-t;)(l +e) (3). 



(3). 
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The three equations comprised in (1) and (3) give the whole 
motion. Substituting from (3) in (1), we have 

, mw + m'v m'c , . 
w= , Au — v) 

, mu'\-m!v me , . 

V = ; ^+ ■ 7{U-V) 

m + m m'\-m ^ 

84. We notice as a useful corollary that 

v' — u' = — «(v — w) (4). 

2%^ relative velocity after impact hears to the relative velocity before 
impact the ratio o/" — e to 1. 

By the third law of motion the momentum gained by one ball 
is equal to that lost by the other ; the whole m^omentum being un- 
altered by the impact Hence 

mu' '\-m'v' =^mu'\-m'v (5). 

This result follows also by eliminating R between the equations (1). 

The equations (4) and (5) may be used to determine u\ v\ 
when the impulse jB is not required. 

86. When two perfectly elaMic spheres of equal m/iss impinge 
on each other the bodies exchange velocities. In this case, by (3), 

iZ = m (u — v) 
and the equations (1) then show that u' = t;, t;' = w. Conversely 
we may show in the same way that if the spheres exchange 
velocities their masses are equal and the elasticity is perfect. 

86. When a sphere impinges on a fixed plane, we regard the 
plane as an infinitely large mass. Putting m' infinite, we find 

R = mu (1 + e), v! ^—euy t/ = 0, 
the velocity of the sphere is therefore reversed in direction and its 
m>a^itude is multiplied by e. 

Ex, If the plane be in motion with a velocity V, prove that the velocity of the 
sphere after the rebound is - eu + K (1 + e), 

87. If one sphere of mass m impinge directly on another of 
mass m' which is at rest and if m = m^e, the equation (3) gives 
R^mu, The impinging sphere therefore loses its whole mo- 
mentum and is reduced to rest. 

In the same way, let n spheres be placed in a row at rest 
and let their masses form a geometrical progression of ratio Ije, 
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If any velocity is given to the first, it will strike the next in order 
and be reduced to rest. The second will strike the third and 
remain at rest and so on. Finally the last sphere will proceed 
onwards with the whole momentum communicated to the first. 

If the spheres are perfectly elastic, e = l and the same things 
happen when the masses are equal. 

If the spheres are placed close together, they are only in 
apparent contact ; and each impact will still be concluded before 
the next begins. Each ball ti-ansfers the momentum to the next 
in order and remains in apparent rest, the last ball moving 
onwards with the whole momentum communicated to the first. 

This may partly explain why, in some cases when blows have 
been given by the wind or sea to masses of masonry, the stones 
to leeward have been more disturbed than those exposed to the 
blows. 



Ex. A series of perfectly elastic balls are arranged in the same straight 
line, one of them impinges directly on the next and so on ; prove that if their 
masses form a geometrical progression of which the common ratio is 2, their 
velocities after impact will form a geometrical progression of which the common 
ratio is 2/3. . [Math. Tripos. I860.] 

89. Two smooth homogeneous spheres A and B impinge 
obliqitely on each other. To find the subse- 
quent motion. 

Let the common tangent plane at the £, 

point of contact be the plane of ay, and v'^^^^ 
let the common normal be the axis of z. f/ 

The spheres being smooth the mutual im- \/^ J 

pulse acts along the axis of z. y 

'I 
Let Fi, Fa be the velocities of the two 

spheres, before impact, F/, Fj' the velocities after. Let 

be the components of the velocities F,, Fa, and let the same 
letters, when accented, represent the components of F/, Fg'. Let 
m, m! be the masses. 

Since the impulse has no components parallel to the axes of 
X and y, we have 
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Considering next the normal impulse, we find as before 

These equations determine the components of the velocities after 
the impact. 

When the bodies are rough, the mutual impuke does not 
necessarily act along the common normal. The problem then 
becomes more complicated. The reader will find this case discussed 
in the author's Rigid Dynamics, 

90. When two imperfectly elastic spheres impinge on each 
other f vis viva is always lost. 

First, let the spheres impinge directly on each other. We 
have, as in Art. 83, 

r^ mm' , \ /I . \ / R I R 

m + m^ '^ m m 

\ mm ) 

= mu^ + mV - ^^^ , (u - v)*(l - e*). 

m.-\-m, 

The last term being essentially negative, the vis viva is decreased 
by the impact. 

Neid, let the spheres impinge obliquely. Let 27 be the 
vis viva before, 27' that after the impulse. Then, as in Art. 69 

27 = m (tti» + Vi* + w^) + m' {u^ + v," + wf), 

while 27' is expressed by the same formula after the letters u, v, w 
have been accented. Hence 

2r-27=- ^^ (t(;, -!(;,)« (l-6«). 

It follows that vis viva is always lost. 

If F is the relative normal velocity before impact, the vis viva 

lost is -'^'^>F«(l-6«). 
m + m 

The vis viva after impact is equal to the vis viva before only 
when 6 = 1, that is, when the bodies are perfectly eUistic, It is 
evident that Wi cannot be equal to Wj or e = — 1. 
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•1. Ex. 1. Partioles are projected from a given point il in all directions and 
obliquely impinge on a fixed plane of elasticity e. Prove that after reflexion the 
direotionB of motion diverge from a point B^ where AB intersects the fixed plane at 
right angles in some point M, and BN=e . AM, 

Let JP be the path of a particle before impact, PQ that after. Let QP 
prodooed intersect the perpendictdar AM produced in some point B, The com- 





ponent of velocity, ii, along MP is unchanged by the impact, while that perpendicular, 
viz. V, becomes ev and is reversed in direction, 

.'. iaai QPx=evlu=etsLnAPM, 

It immediately follows that MB=e ,AM,60 that every reflected path intersects the 
perpendicular from A in the same point. 

By using this theorem we can trace the course of a particle after successive 
reflexions from any number of fixed planes. To take a simple case, let it be 
required to find how a particle should be horizontally projected from a given point 
A on the floor, that after reflexion at two vertical walls Ox, 0^, it may pass 
through another given point A\ We draw a perpendicular ^B to the first wall 
and take MB=eAM, A perpendicular is drawn from B to the second wall, and 
C is taken so that CN=e . BN, Then, since all the paths after the first and second 
reflexions pass through B and C respectively, the required path AQPA' is found by 
joining A* to C, Qio B and P to A, 

Ex, 2. A particle of elasticity e is projected along a horizontal plane from the 
middle point of one of the sides of an isosceles right-angled triangle so as after 
reflexion at the hypothenuse and remaining side to return to the same point; 
prove that the cotangents of the angles of reflexion are e + 1 and e + 2 respectively. 

[Biath. Tripos, 1851.] 

92. A free system of mutually attracting particles is in motion. 
Prove (1) that the centre of gravity moves in a straight line with 
uniform velocity^ and (2) that the motion of the centre of gravity 
is not affected by any impanels between the particles. 

The mutual attraction between any two particles is measured 
by the momentum transferred from one to the other per unit 
of time; the mutual impulse is measured by the whole mo- 
mentum transferred. In either case it follows by the third law 
of motion that the whole momentum of the two particles and the 
components in any directions, are unaltered by their mutual 
action. 
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Let^ (^> y\)> (^y y^X &c« be the Cartesian coordinates and (ui, Vi), 
{thi Vi)» &c- the components of velocity at any time t Since 

we have by differentiation u%m = ^mu, vZm = Smv. It has just 
been shown that the components Smt/, 2mi; are unaltered by 
the mutual attraction or impact of any two particles. Hence 
the components of the velocity of the centre of gravity, viz. u, r, 
are constant throughout the motion. The path of the centre of 
gravity is therefore the straight line x^ut-k-A^ y = vt'\-B, and 
the velocity is the resultant of u, v. 

If all the particles were suddenly collected together at the 
centre of gravity, each particle having its momentum unaltered 
in direction and magnitude, the momentum of the collected 
mass would be the resultant of the transferred momenta. The 
equations u^m = 2mw, v2m = 2mt; assert that the centre of 
gravity of the particles before collection moves exactly as the 
collected mass does. 

93. The effect of the mutual action of two particles (whether 
attracting or impinging on each other) is to transfer a momentum 
from one to the other whose direction is the straight line joining 
the particles. Hence the moment of the momentum about any 
straight line is unaltered by the transference. The moment of 
the momentum of the whole system (that is, its angular mo- 
mentum. Art. 79)^ about any straight line is unaltered by the 
mutual actions of the particles. 

In a system of mutually attracting or impinging particles, the 
components of its linear momentum along, and the angular momervUi 
aboiU, any fixed straight lines are constant, except so far as they may 
be altered by the action of external forces. This is only the third 
law of motion more fully explained. 

•4. Bzamptos*. Ex, 1. If a system of mutually attracting partiolee were 
suddenly to become rigidly connected together, determine the conditions that the 
rigid body should be at rest. 

The rigid body wiU possess the same momenta as the system but differently 
distributed. If the momenta of all the particles are in equilibrium, the rigid body 
has no component of momentum in any direction and no moment of momentum 

* Biany of these examples are taken from the examination papers for the 
entrance and minor scholarships in the several colleges. 
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about ftny straight line. It is therefore at rest. By the roles of Statics the 
necessary and snflScient conditions for the eqailibritun are (1) the whole linear 
momentmn along each axis of coordinates is zero, (2) the angular momentum 
about each axis is zero. 

Ex, 2. Particles of equal mass travel round the sides of a closed skew polygon 
in the same direction, one starting from each comer and the velocity of each is 
proportional to the side along which it moves. Prove that their centre of gravity 
is at rest and that it coincides with the centre of gravity of the sides of the polygon 
supposing the masses of the sides to be equal. Prove also that if one particle be 
removed, the centre of gravity of the remaining particles describes a polygon whose 
sides are parallel and proportional to those of the original polygon. 

Since the sides exert no pressures on the particles the centre of gravity moves 
in a straight line with uniform velocity whatever the momenta of the particles 
may be. When, as in the problem, the momenta are parallel and proportional to 
the sides of a closed figure, the components ^^mu and Zmv of Art. 92 are zero, and 
the centre of gravity is therefore at rest. The other parts of the question then 
follow at once. 

Ex, 3. An explosion occurs in a rigid body at rest, and the particles fly off in 
different directions. If in any subsequent positions they were suddenly connected 
together, prove that the rigid body thus formed would be at rest. 

Ex, 4. A number of particles originally in a straight line fall from rest, and 
rebound from a partially elastic horizontal plane. Prove that, at any time, the 
particles which have rebounded once lie in a parabola. [Ck>ll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 5. Two small spheres of equal mass can move inside a rough endless 
horizontal tube of length I. One sphere impinges with velocity v on the other at 
rest. If the friction of the tube produce a retardation / in either sphere and if 
after impact the spheres just meet again, prove that 2fl=v*e, [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

• 

Ex, 6. Four equal balls of the same material are projected simultaneously 
with equal velocities from the comers of a square towards its centre, and meet in 
the neighbourhood of the centre. Show that they retum to the comers with 
velocities reduced in the ratio of the coefficient of restitution to unity. 

[Coll. Ex. 1892.] 

Ex, 7. Two equal spheres each of mass m are in contact on a smooth hori- 
zcmtal table, a third equal sphere of mass m' impinges symmetrically on them. 
Prove that this sphere is reduced to rest by the impact if 2m'=Sme, and find the 
loss of kinetic energy by the impact. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 8. Two equal balls lie in contact on a table. A third equal ball impinges 
on them, its centre moving along a line nearly coinciding with a horizontal common 
tangent. Assuming that the periods of the two impacts do not overlap, prove that 
the ratio of the velocities which either ball will receive according as it is struck 
first or second is 4 : 3 - «, where e is the coefficient of restitution. 

[Math. Tripos, 1893.] 

Ex. 9. A heavy particle tied to a string of length I is projected horizontally 
with a velocity V from the point to which it is attached. Show that the energy 
lost by the impulse is a minimum when V*=lglijS: see Arts. 27, 90. 

[ColL Ex. 1896.] 
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Ex, iO. A particle of mass m lies at the middle point (7 of a straight tube AB 
of mass If and length 2a, both of whose ends are closed. It is shot along the tabe 
with velocity F. Prove that it will pass the middle point of the tnbe in the same 

direction after a time ^^ f 1 + - j , e being the coefficient of restitution between the 

particle and either end of the tube ; and that in this time the tube will have 

moved forward a distance -rr ( ^ +~ ) * [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

The particle traverses the length CA=am a time ajV and after impact has a 
relative velocity eV, It therefore traverses the length AB=:2a in a time 2a/«r, 
and after impact at B has a relative velocity e^V, It traverses the remaining 
length BC=a in the time aje^V, The whole time T is the sum of these three 
times. The particle is now at the same point C of the tube as before, the distance 
traversed by the tube is therefore equal to that traversed by the centre of gravity 
of the system. Since the initial velocities of the particle and tube are V and serot 
the velocity of the centre of gravity is v=mVI{M-i-m), The distance traversed is 
therefore vT. 

Ex. 11. A particle is projected inside a straight tube of length 2a, closed at 
each end, which lies on a smooth horizontal table and whose mass is equal to that 
of the particle. Prove that, at the moment just before the fourth impact the tube has 
described a distance 15a, if the coefficient of restitution is (, and find the proportion 
of kinetic energy which has disappeared. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

• 

Ex, 12. A smooth particle of mass m is at rest in a rectangular box of mass 
M which is free to move down a smooth plane inclined at an angle a to the 
horizon, the lowest edge of the box being horizontal, and the particle at its middle 
point. Suddenly the box is started down the plane with velocity V, Prove that 
if the coefficient of restitution be unity, the particle will strike the top and 
bottom of the box after equal successive intervals of time; and that the spaces 
travelled by the box in the first and second of these intervals are as 

Fa + ^Uin o : ^^ r«+3yZsin o, 

where 21 is the length of the box. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex, 13. A perfectly elastic ball is projected vertically with velocity v^, from a 
point in a rigid horizontal plane, and when its velocity is v, an equal ball is 
projected vertically from the same point also with velocity v^ ; show, (1) that the 
time that elapses between successive impacts of the two balls is v,/^, (2) that the 
heights at which they take place are alternately 

(3i?i - r J (t;, + v^jBg and (3t?i + v J {v^ - v^yOg, 

(3) that the velocities of the balls at the impacts are equal and opposite and 
alternately i (v^ - v^) and i (Vj + vj. [Math. Tripos, 1896.] 

Since the balls exchange velocities at each impact, we may suppose that they 
pass through each other, one ball following the other at an interval r = (v^ - v^/P< 

Ex. 14. A weight of mass m and a bucket of mass m' are connected by a light 
inelastic string which passes over a smooth pulley. These bodies are released from 
rest when a particle whose mass is p and coefficient of elasticity e falls with 
vertical velocity V upon the bucket. Prove that a second collision will occur between 
the particle and bucket after a time e (m+tn*) Vjmg and find the condition that the 
bodies should then be in their initial positions. [CoU. Ex. 1895.] 
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Ex, 15. A particle is projected from a point on the inner circumference of a 
eiroolar hoop, firee to move on a horizontal plane. Prove that if the particle 
return to the position of projection after two impacts, its original direction must 

make with the radius through the point an angle tan~^ {^/(l + «+ e^}^. 

[CoU. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 16. Two balls of masses If, m (centres A and B), are tied together by a 
string, and lie on a smooth table with the string straight. A ball of mass m* 
(centre C) moving on the table with velocity V parallel to the string strikes the 
ball of mass m, so that the angle ABC is acute and equal to a. Prove that M starts 

with a velocity m>— /- j— i ri — a > * being the coefficient of restitution 

if !»' sm* a + m ( Jf + m + my 

between m and m'. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Let V be the velocity of m' after impact in the direction CB, v^ the common 

velocity of If, m in the direction AB^ v^ the velocity of m perpendicular to AB ; 

then m'(C7'- rcosa)= -JR. Since R cos a has to move both M and m, while 

i2 sin a affects m only, 

(lf+m)V]'=i2co8a, mv^=R%ma, 

At the moment of greatest compression, the velocities of m\ m along CB are equal 

U' = v^ cos a + v,' sin a. 

These equations give JR. Multiplying the result by 1 + « the second equation then 
gives rj'. 

Ex, 17. Three particles A, B, C whose masses are m, m', m", connected by 
straight strings, are placed at rest on a smooth table, and the obtuse angle ABC is 
V - a. If ^ receive a blow F parallel to CB prove that C will begin to move with a 
1 .x_ iw'JPcos'a 

mzjm+mm sm'a 

Let T, 2* be the impulsive tensions of AB, BC, Since A^ B must have equal 

velocities along BA 

(F cos a - T)lm = (r - 2* cos o)/m'. 

Since B, C have equal velocities along BC 

( r cos o - I*)/m' = r'/m". 

These equations determine T and T', and the result required is Tjm", 

Ex. 18. Two smooth spheres whose coefficient of restitution is e are attached 
by inextensible strings to fixed points. One of them, whose mass is m, describing 
a circle with velocity v, impinges upon the other whose mass is m' and which is at 
rest. If the line of centres makes an angle with the string attached to m and 
the strings at that instant cross each other at right angles, then m' begins to 

describe a circle with velocity ^^ //^^f ^^t!^ « [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

'' mcos'^ + m sm"^ 

Let At B\» the centres of m, m', and let the strings be attached to D, £. Let 
DA intersect EB in C. The force i2 on m acts along BA and makes an angle d 
with AD. Let v\ uf be the velocities of m, m' along EC and CD. Then 

0= - r+B cos ^) m'w'=R cos 6) 

m{v'-v)=-RBme]* 0= -T' + iXsin^j ' 

At the moment of greatest compression, the velocities of m, mf along AB are equal, 
.'. v'sin^=ir'cos ^. This determines the value of i2, and the required velocity is 
R{l + e)coBeim\ 
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Ex. 19. A smooth inelastic sphere of xadias r and mass m is suspended bj a 
string above a horizontal table, and another smooth inelastie sphere of radios r' and 
mass m' is moving on the table; prove that the cotangent of the angle throng 
which the direction of motion of the second sphere is deflected bj a collision is 

-— ^ '- . where a and b are the vertical and horizontal distances of 

mb {(r + r')8_a«-6«}* 

the centre of the first sphere from the path of the second before impact. 

[CoU. Ex. 1892.] 

We notice that the vertical motion of one sphere is stopped bj the reaction of 
the table, while that of the other is not stopped bj the tension of the string. 

Ex, 20. Four equal particles are connected bj three eqoal strings AB, BC, CD 
and lie on a horizontal plane with the strings taut in the form of half a regular 
hexagon. An impulse is applied at ^ in the direction DA, Prove that the initial 
tension of BC is one-fourteenth of the impulse. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 21. If three inelastic particles, m^, m^, m,, moving with velocities v^, v^, v^ 
making angles a, /9, y, with each other, impinge and coalesce, prove that the loss of 

energy is Z'».V("4+'».)^-2S'"i'».''.''.c<»y . [CoU. Ex. 1896.) 

Ex. 22. A shot whose mass is m penetrates a thickness « of a fixed plate of 
n««s M. prove that, if 5/ is free to move, the thickness penetrated U ./(l + l) . 

[Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

The mass m strikes M with a velocity v^ and continues to move inwards until m 
and M have the same velocity Vi=mvQl{M+m), If F be the resistance regarded as 
constant, x and x+(r the spaces described by M and m, 

w(ri"-V)=-2F(x + <r), Mvi^=2Fx, 

Eliminating x, we find 2F<r=«o'Mm/(3f+m). When M is infinite, 2F«=i;<>%. 
The ratio ajs follows. This problem may also be easily solved by considering 
the relative motion. 

Ex, 23. A smooth uniform hemisphere of mass M is sliding with velocity V 
on an inelastic horizontal plane with which its base is in contact; a sphere of 
smaller mass m is dropped vertically so as to strike the first on the side towards 
which it is moving, at an inclination of 45°; prove that if the hemisphere be 

stopped dead, the sphere must have fallen through a height -.r ;, -^,, ; where e 

2^(l + «)'m' 

is'the coefficient of restitution between them. [Math. Tripos, 1887.] 



CHAPTER II. 



RECTILINEAR MOTION. 

Solution of the Equation of Motion. 

96. Let us suppose that a particle of mass m is constrained 
to move in a straight line, which we may call the axis of x, under 
the action of forces whose component along x is F. L^t F= mX, 
We have seen in the previous chapter that the equation of motion 

d^x F ^ 
dt^ m 

Properly this equation gives X when a; is a known function of ty 
and therefore answers the question, gii)en the motion, what is the 
force ? Usually we require the solution of the converse problem, 
given the accelerating force X (Art. 68), ^nd the motion. To deter- 
mine this, we must regard the equation of motion as a differential 
equation and seek for its solution. 

96. In the general case X may be a function of x and t and 
also of the velocity v of the particle. But the equation can only 
be solved in limited cases. We shall examine these solutions in 
turn. 

Let us suppose that X is a function of t only, say X —f{t). 
By integration we have 

where suffixes have been used to represent integrations with 
regard to t. 
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In this way x has been expressed as a function of t, leaving 
the constants A and B undetermined. As this value of x satisfies 
the differential equation, whatever values A and B may have, 
there is nothing in that equation to help us in finding these two 
constants. We must have recourse to some other data. These 
are the initial conditions of the motion. Let us suppose that 
the particle was projected at a time ^ = a, from a point determined 
by a? = 6 with a velocity v = c. Then remembering that t; = dxjdt, 
we have 

Solving these, we find A and B, The motion is therefore given by 
^ = A (0 + [o -/ {o)] t^[b^(ui^-af, (a) -/. (a)}- 
97. Let X he a function of x only^ say X =/(a?). 

•••l^/(-) <!)• 

Multiply by ^, __=/(^)_. 

Integrate (^J = 2/ (ar) + ^ (2), 

■••«' = § = ±{2/;(*) + ^}* (3). 

To determine the value of A and the sign of the radical we use 

the initial conditions. Let us suppose that when t^a^x^h^ and 

v = c. We then have 

c'-2/;(6) = ^ (4), 

c=±W,{h) + A]^ (5). 

If c is not zero, the radical must have the same sign as c, i.e. the 
radical is positive or negative according as the direction of the 
initial velocity makes x increase or decrease. If however c = 0, 
we notice that the particle will begin to move in the direction 
ii^ which the force acts; the radical therefore follows the sign 
of the initial value of X, Since X is a function of a? only, it is 
obvious that if the initial value of X is also zero, the particle is 
at rest in a position of equilibrium and that there will be no 
motion. 

We now have 

^ ^t + B (6). 



I 



{2f,ix) + A}i 
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Representing the left-hand side of this equation, after the in- 
tegration has been effected, by <f> (x), we have 

<f>{x)^t + B ;.(7). 

To find B we recur again to the given initial conditions, viz. that 
d? = 6 when t = a, hence jB = ^ (6) — a. 

98. The equation (7) determines t when x is known, i.e. it 

gives the time at which the particle passes over any given point 

of the straight line along which it moves. If we require the 

position of the particle at any given time, we must solve the 

equation and express 

x^fit) (8). 

The solution of this algebraical equation may lead to different 
values of x, thus we may have x = y^i (t), a? = -^j {t), &c. We have 
yet to determine which of these represents the actual motion. 
We notice that since the equation (7) is satisfied by a? = 6, t = a, 
one at least of these values of x must satisfy this condition. All 
the others must then be excluded as not agreeing with the given 
initial conditions. If more than one of these solutions could 
satisfy this condition, the equation obtained by putting ^ = a in 

(7), viz. <f>{x)-a-\-B, 

must have equal roots. Hence ^' (x) = when x:=b. Since <f> (x) 
represents the left-hand side of (6) it immediately follows that 
2/i(6) + J. is infinite. But by (5) this cannot happen if the 
initial velocity c is finite. 

00. Subject of integration infinite. Other points reqairing attention arise 
when the integrals which occur are such that the subject of integration is infinite 
at some point B of the path. Since the forces in nature are necessarily finite this 
cannot happen in the integral (2), for if /^ (x) were infinite its differential coefficient, 
/(x) for WDj finite value of x, would also be infinite. In the integral (6) the subject 
of integration is infinite when the velocity is zero. 

We can use the integral (6) to find the time of transit from any point il to a point 
P as near as we please to B on the same side of B as il. If the result is infinite 
the particle never reaches B. If the time of arrival at B is finite we have to find 
the subsequent motion. 

As the particle approaches B the velocity is numerically decreasing and there- 
fore the accelerating force X has the opposite sign to the velocity. Supposing X 
not also to vanish at B, the particle after arriving at B mu9t begin to retrace its 
$Up§. Considering B as a new initial position, the subsequent motion may be 
dednced from (8) by putting c=0. If X=0 also at B, the particle, as explained 
above, will remain there in equilibrium. 

B.D. 4 
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lOO. Ex, 1. A particle moves in a straigfat line under a central force tending 
to the origin and equal to n^/x'. Investigate the motion. 

Weh.ve g=-5 (1). 

The minus sign is introduced because the left-hand side represents the 
acceleration in the positive direction of x and the force acts towards the origin. 
We then find 



dx ^ rn« \ * 



(2). 



Let us suppose that the particle starts from rest at a very great or infinite 

distance from the origin ; then when x is infinite, dxldt=0. Hence A=0, and the 

equation becomes 

dx_ n 

d^"* X 



-=^- (8). 



Since the particle begins to move towards the centre of force the velocity is 
initially negative. We therefore take the negative sign. 

Multiplying by x and integrating, we find 

«*=B-2n« (4). 

Initially when t=0, the particle is infinitely distant from the origin, i.e. x is 
infinite and therefore B is infinite. It follows that the particle does not get within 
a finite distance of the origin until after the lapse of an infinite time. 

If the initial conditions are slightly altered we may obtain a finite result. Let 
us suppose the particle to be initially projected at a distance x=& (6 being positive) 
with a velocity yi/& towards the centre of force. Proceeding as before we find A=0, 
and as it is given that the initial velocity of the particle is negative, the radical 
has still the negative sign. We thus again arrive at the equation (4). Since x = b 
when e=0, we find £=6^, and 

a;=±(t«-2fU)* (6). 

Since x is initially positive we must give the radical the positive sign. 

As t increases we see that x continually diminishes and when t=b*ftn the 
particle arrives at the origin. Its velocity at that moment is found by putting 
x=0 in (8) and is easily seen to be infinite. 

Gases in which either the velocity or the force is infinite do not occur in nature. 
If wo construct a central force by placing some attracting matter at the origin 
there would be an impact before the particle reached the origin and the whole 
motion would be changed. But as a matter of curiosity we may enquire what 
would be the subsequent motion if our equations held true for infinite velocities 
and forces. 

In this case Uio particle arrives at the origin with a negative velocity, we must 
tlioreforo suppoHo that the radical in (2) does not change sign when the quantity 
passes through infinity nt the origin. Hence since x now becomes negative, we 
must ttiko th« iK>Hitive sign in (8) instead of the negative one hitherto used. This 
givoH j-^ := li \ *2ntt where li need not necessarily have the same value as before. To 
find It w« notioe that at the initial stage of this part of the motion, x=0 and 
t-::h*l*2n; we easily find that li-^ -b*. The motion after the particle has passed 

the origin is therefore given by x= - {2nt - b'')K 
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Ex. 2. If «=at* we have ^ ^Ar*^=:A ( - j , where il =an (n - 1). Let ai 
suppose that n>2. 

A particle is placed at rest at the origin. Show that if acted on bj X=Al^''^ 



M-2 



the sobeeqnent motion is given by x=at*, bat if acted on bj X=A (xja) ^ the 
motion is given bj x=:0. 

Ex, 3. A particle is projected from the origin with a velocity ^tp^ ander the 

action of an accelerating force X— - Sm' (P - ^) • Prove that the particle comes to 
rest in the position of eqoilibrimn defined by x=:p. 

lOL Let the acting force X be a function of the velocity only, 
say X =y(v). The equation of motion now takes the form 

I-/W w 

Integrating this, we have 

dv 



L 



/W-'+^ <2>' 

writing ^ (v) for the integral on the left-hand side, this becx)mes 

4>(v)=^t + A (3). 

Supposing as before that the particle is initially projected at a 
time t = a, with a velocity c, we have J. = ^ (c) - a. 

Two rules are given in the theory of differential equations for 
the solution of the equation (3). The first rule requires us to 
solve the equation for v and find v^y^{t), and as already ex- 
plained that solution is to be chosen which makes v = c when 
t^d. Remembering that v^dxjdt we then obtain x by inte- 
gration. 

If the equation (3) cannot be solved for v, we use the second 
rule. This requires us to recur to the form (1), eliminating dt by 
using the equation v = dxjdt, we have 



■••/ 



vdv _ , 



Thus after integration both x and t are expressed by (2) and (4) 
in terms of a subsidiary quantity v. We notice also that this 
subsidiary quantity has a dynamical meaning, viz. the velocity 
of the pcurticle. 

4—2 
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102. Ex, 1. A particle is projected with a velocity V in a medium whoee 
resiiUmce ie Kf>\ where ni» a positive qtiantity. The eqaation of motion is then 

dv 

rf7=-«'" <l)- 

dv t?*~* 

V* 1-n * ' 

Measnring t from the moment of projection we have when tsO, v=V, hence 
yi-» 

A = =- — . We therefore find 
1-n 

»i-i._ r»-«= -(l-n)ic« (8). 

If n<l the velocity decreases continnallj from its initial value V, and vanishes 

yl-n 

after a finite time, viz. g= The particle will then remain at rest, since 

X=0. 

If n>l, writing (3) in the form 

„m-i- f^irri = (^»-l)«« W. 

we see that the velocity decreases continoally and vanishes after an ir{/inite time. 

If n=l, these equations take an indeterminate form. Betnming to the eqaa- 
tion (2) we have 

logv=-ict + ^; /. v = Ve''^ (6). 

It follows that the velocity decreases continually and vanishes after an ir^nite 
time. 

In all these cases we can find the space described in any time t. Remembering 
that v=dxldt, we have from (8), 

f — -1 — 

Determining B from the condition that x=0 when t=0 we find 

9— N 

-(2-n)icx={ri-*-.(l-n)Kt}i^-K«-* (6). 

We may also find the velocity after the particle has described any space x. 

We begin with 

dv 
r— = -Kv\ 
dx 

.'. v^-''dv=-Kdx; .', v«-»=F^-*-(2-n)icx (7). 

Let us find the space described by the particle when t;=0. 

jn-n yi~n 

If n<l, we have x=r^ r- and t=7z r— as shown above; thus the particle 

{2'-n)K (l-n)ic '^ 

comes to rest after describing a finite space in a finite time. 

y2-n 

If n>l and <2, we have x^y^ — ,- while t is infinite; the particle therefore 

(2 - n) If 

comes to rest after describing a finite space in an infinite time. If n>2, we find 
that V vanishes when x is infinite and the partide describes an infinite space in an 
infinite time before it comes to rest. 

Ex, 2. If the resistance is kv, show that the particle comes to rest after 
describing the finite space F/ir in an infinite time. 
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Ex. 3. If the resiBtanoe is kv\ prove that the particle descrihes an infinite 
space in an infinite time before coming to rest. 

lOe. Ex. 1. If X=:<f>{v).f{x) or Z»^(v)/(<)> prove that the equation of 
motion can be solved by separating the variables. 

In the former ease we ase vdvldx—X^ in the latter dvldt=X. 

Ex. 2. If X=:f{x)v*+F{x)v* show that the equation of motion becomes 
linear by writing t;*-*=:y, 

Ex. 3. If X^fiv'lx) show that the equation of motion becomes homogeneoas» 
and that the variables can be separated by writing v*=xy. 



Motion of a heavy particle. 

104. A heavy particle starting from rest slides dovtm a rough 
straight line which is inclined to the vertical at an angle 0. It is 
required to find the motion. 

Let be the initial position of the particle, OV the vertical, 
Q the particle at any time t. The accelerating force due to 





gravity is g cos 0. The pressure on the straight line being 

mg sin 0, the retarding force due to friction is fig sin d, where 

fi is the coefficient of friction. The whole accelerating force is 

therefore 

f=g (cos tf — /A sin tf) = gr sec € . cos {0 + e), 

where fi = tan e. Writing OQ = s, the equation of motion is 

d*s dv //» X /,v 

^9=«'^=fl'sece.cos(tf + €) (1). 

Integrating, we find 

t;* = 2gs sec e cos {0 + €) + A. 

Since the particle starts from rest, v and s vanish together. We 
therefore have -4=0, and 

t;" = 25r» sec € cos (tf + €) (2). 

To interpret this formula we make the angle VON—e and 
draw any straight line NVQ perpendicular to ON cutting the 
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vertical in V and the straight line along which the particle 
travels in Q. Then OiV= » cos (tf + e). It follows that the velocity 
acquired in describing any chord OQ is independent of 6 and is 
equal to tha4i acquired in describing OF. 

If the chord OQ is taken on the same side of the vertical OV 
as N^ the angle as above measured becomes negative. Since 
the friction varies as the pressure taken positively, it must now 
be represented by — fig sin 0, The theorem therefore only applies 
to the chords on the side of the vertical opposite to ON, 

If we make the figure turn round the vertical OV, the straight 
line OV will describe a right cone having OV for its axis and 
^ — € for the semi- vertical angle. The velocity acquired in 
descending any chord from rest at to the surface of this cone is 
equal to that axsquired in descending OV, 

106. By integrating (1) twice with regard to t, and re- 
membering that both s and dsjdt vanish when ^ = 0, we find 

s = ^^ sec 6 cos (tf + e) ^' (3). 

We may interpret this formula by a similar geometrical con- 





struction. Making as before the angle VON = €, we see that, 
when t is constant, (3) represents the polar equation of a circle 
whose radius vector is s and whose centre C is situated on ON. We 
have therefore the following theorem. Describe any circle passing 
through and having its centre on ON, and let it cut the vertical 
through in some point V, The time of descent from rest at 
down any chord OQ of this circle is the samie as that down OV, The 
chord OQ must be on the side of OF remote from the centre. 

In the same way if the circle is drawn above 0, we can show 
that the time of descent from rest at any point Q of the circle to 
is equal to the time down VO, 
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109. When the straight line down which the particle elides is smooth ON 
eoincides with the yerticaL The cone in Art. 104 becomes a horizontal plane, and 
the drde in Art. 105 has OF for a diameter. We thus fall back on the well-known 
theorems (1) that the Telodty acquired in descending from rest to a given hori- 
zontal plane is the same for all chords, (2) that the time of descending from rest at 
the highest point of a circle to the circle is the same for all chords. 

107. If the motion take place in the aii' we must make 
allowance for its resistance. Supposing the resistance to vary as 
the velocity, the equation of motion is 

S=-^"*" ^^^' 

where y = g sec e cos (d + e). Remembering that v = ds/dt we find 
by integration 

!=>* — (2). 

the constant being omitted because 8 and v vanish together. 
Transposing /es, the equation can be integrated again by following 
the ordinary rule for linear equations. We have 

Noticing that 8 should vanish when ^ = 0, we have c ^I/k. 
Hence, restoring the value of/, 

8 - ^sec € coa(d + e) {kI - I + e''^] (3). 

When t is constant and (0 + e) is regarded as variable we 
see that (3) is again the equation of a circle having its centre 
on ON. The theorem of Art. 105 is therefore aUo true when the 
particle elides on a rough chord in a medium resisting as the 
velocity. The times of descent from rest at down all chords of 
the circle are equal, 

lOS. There is another method of proof by which the solution of the diffe- 
rential equation is evaded. We notice that if we write « = o- cos (0 + e), the equation 
(1) of Art. 107 becomes 

d^(r __ da 

from which the angle has disappeared. The initial conditions now become <r=0 
and dffjdt^O when (=0; these also are independent of B, Hence the time of 
describing any given length o- is independent of 0. But if any value is given to (r, 
the equation t =<rcos (0 + e) is the equation of a circle, $ being the radius vector. 
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lOO. When a heavy body is immersed in a fluid it is partly supported by the 
sarronnding fluid. Let K be the volume of the body, D its density, p that of the 
fluid. If the body were removed, a mass Vp of fluid would just fill the vacant 
place and be supported by the pressures of the surrounding fluid. The apparent 
weight of the body is therefore (VD -Vp)g, and the accelerating force of gravity is 



.'=.(1-^). 



This value of g' should properly replace g when the moving body is immersed 
in a resisting medium. It is sometimes called the relative acceleration, 

110. Ex. 1. Prove that when ir=0, the formula for s in Art. 107 reduces to 

This may be shown by expanding the expression in powers of jc. 

Ex, 2. The plane of a circle is inclined to the vertical, prove that the times of 
descent down all smooth chords from rest at the highest point are equal. 

Ex, 3. Two tangents AB, CD are drawn to touch a vertical circle at its 
highest and lowest points A^ B, A variable tangent PQR cuts AB, CD in P, it 
and touches the circle at Q, Prove that the velocity acquired in descending from 
rest at P to 12 under gravity is the same for all positions of the tangent. Prove 
also that the time of descent from P to i? is proportional to the length PR and the 
time from P to Q is proportional to the distance of P from the centre of the 
circle. 

Ex, 4. If the resistance per unit of mass is kv^ and the particle slide on a 
smooth straight wire inclined at an angle d to the vertical, prove that the space s 

described in time t from rest is given hy e'^*^\(e + « ~ ) where h^ = Kg cos $, 

111. Ifimiting Velocity. When a particle is projected 
vertically downwards in a medium whose resistance varies as the, 
»th power of the velocity, the equation of motion is 

dv 

where g is the relative acceleration of gravity. 

If the particle is projected downwards with a velocity L such 
that KL^ — g it is clear that dv\dt is initially zero. There is 
nothing to change the velocity and the force of gravity continues 
to be balanced by the resistance. The particle therefore descends 
with a uniform velocity equal to L, If the particle is projected 
downwards with a velocity less than Z, gravity exceeds the re- 
sistance and the velocity of the particle is increased. If the 
velocity of projection is greater than Z, the resistance exceeds 
gravity and the velocity is decreased. If the particle is projected 
upwards, the resistance and gravity combine to bring the particle 
to rest, after which it descends in the manner just described. 
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In all cases the velocity tends to become more and more 
nearly equal to the velocity L given by the equation KL^=^g, 
This velocity is called sometimes the limiting velocity and some- 
times the terminal velocity. The latter name is commonly ascribed 
to Huygens. Other names are given under other circumstances. 
When the body considered is a ship, the constant g may represent 
the force of the engine and kv^ the resistancea The ship is said 
to be at full speed when these balance each other. 

112. When the body is in the beginning of its fall from rest, 
the term tcff^ is nearly zero and is much smaller than g. The body 
begins to fall nearly as in a vacuum, and the velocity at first 
increases rapidly. If the resistance is so great that L is small, 
the velocity will soon be so nearly equal to the limiting velocity 
that the motion will be sensibly uniform. 

This result has many applications in nature. In a shower of 
rain, the velocity of a drop is not proportional to the time elapsed 
since it began to foil. The drops, being observed some little time 
after the motion has begun, move with a velocity which is sensibly 
uniform and independent of the height of the cloud. 

113. The magnitude of the coeflScient k of the resistance 
depends on the size and form of the falling body as well as on 
the nature of the resisting medium. To illustrate this let us 
suppose that, for similar bodies falling in similar positions in an 
indefinitely extended fluid, the resistance varies (1) as the surface 
of the body, (2) as the nth power of its velocity, and (3) as the 
density p of the fluid. If I be the length of any side the surface 
varies as P, while the mass moved varies as l*<r where a is the 
density of the body. The accelerating force on the body Ls 
therefore 

where 7 is some constant depending on the form and position 

of the fiEklling body. Equating / to zero, it follows that the 

1 

limiting velocity varies as {lajpY. We see therefore that tlie 
smaller ike size of the body the less is the limiting velocity. For 
example, large drops of rain fall with greater velocity than small 
ones. The particles of a mist are so small and their limiting 
velocities so slight that the falling drops seem to have no motion. 
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We have supposed that the &lling body is so &r symmetrical 
about a vertical axis that it is not made to rotate by the re- 
sistance. 

114. Ex, 1. A partiole falling freely from rest in vacuo acquires a velocity L 
in fi seconds. Show that the same partiole, falling in a mediom in which the 
resistance varies as the velocity and the terminal velocity is L, will acquire half its 
terminal velocity in about ^ /9 seconds and two-thirds of that velocity in ^^ /9 seconds. 

To prove this we use the formulae proved in Art. 107 for v. Bemembering that 
L=glK when the resistance varies as the velocity we have k=1//9. 

Ex. 2. Show that the e£Fect of the resistance of a medium on the motion of a 
heavy body is less the greater the size and density of the body. 



116. SMlstaBe«=irv^. A particle is projected vertically upwards with a 
velocity F in a medium resisting as the square of the velocity. It is required to 
find the motion. 

During the ascending motion the resistance acts downwards and the equation 

of motion is 

dv dv v^ 

where L is the limiting velocity. When the particle descends the resistance acts 

upwards, but since v^ does not change sign with v, the equation of motion mvst be 

changed to 

dv dv v^ 

9 

where in both equations s and v are measured positively upwards. This discon- 
tinuity occurs whenever the power of v in the law of resistance is even. 

Following the second rule given in Art. 101 we express both s and t in terms of 
V. We have for the ascending motion 

^-,-^=-tan->^ + tau-j- (1), 






the constants being determined by the condition that v=iV when t=0 and s—Q. 

The time T of ascent and the space h ascended are deduced by putting v=:0. 
We thus find 



r=^ta„-J. ^ = glog(l + 5) (3). 



The time of ascent and the space ascended are less than in a vacuum, for both 
gravity and the resistance join in bringing the particle to rest. 

For the descending motion we have in the same way 



t-h) ('2vdv , L2-v« ,-, 



L3 



the constants being determined from the condition that when v=0, tsT, #=/t. 
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The Telooities at which the particle passes upwards and downwards through any 
given point of space are connected bj a simple relation. Taking the given point 
as the point of projection upwards, let the two velocities be V and V. Putting 
«=0 in (5) we find 

-%».n(.-S). 

filiminating h between this equation and (3) we arrive at 

If 0- be the space descended and r the time, we find by eliminating v 
See Art. 110, Ex. 4. 



lie. SMtotanees let?'*. A particle is projected vertically upwards with a 
velocity K in a medium resisting as the nth power of the velocity. It is required 
to find the motion. 

We write the equation for the ascending motion in the form 



dv dv /v\* 



It will be convenient to put v=xL, Proceeding as in the case when n=2, we find 
for the whole time T and space k of ascent 

where the initial npward velocity is V=aL. 

To find the time and space in which the velocity is decreased from aL to bL we 
take the limits from 6 to a. 

We can find superior limits to the values of t and k by making the initial 
velocity V infinitely great. In this case a= oo , and both the integrals are given in 
the Integral Calculus. We then have 

9T_ T gh_ T 

L n sin r/n * L' n sin 2T/n ' 

the fknrmer requiring yi>l and the latter n>2. It is remarkable that both these 
limits are finite, though the upward velocity of projection may be as great as we 
please. 

For the descending motion it is often convenient to metuure s downwards from 

the highest point. We thus avoid using a negative velocity. Adopting this plan, 

the equation of motion is 

dv dv ( V \* 

Putting v=xX> as before, we find for the time and space necessary to acquire a 

velocity oL, 

gT _ /*« dx .7 V __ ['' xd 

These integrals can be found without difficulty when n is an integer by using 
the method of partial fractions, see Greenhill's Differential and Integral CalculWt 
Art. 190. Roberts' Integral Calculus, Art. 35. The result when n has its general 
integral value is too complicated to be reproduced here. 



dx 



X* 
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117. Ex, 1. A heavy particle is projeoted npwarcU with a velodtj L in a 
mediam resisting as the nth power of the velocity. Prove that the whole spaoe 
(up and down) described when the velocity downwards is V is equal to LT when L 
is the limiting velocity and T is the time in which the particle falling from rest in 
the mediam will acquire a velocity F^/L. 

Ex. 2. A particle is projected upwards with velocity L in a medium resisting 

as the cube of the velocity. Show that the whole time and spaoe of the ascent 

2r L' 
are connected by the equation » + LT= —.^ — . 

o^o g 



The linear differential equation. 

118. The Linear equation. The most important equation 
of motion which occurs in this part of dynamics is the linear 
equation with constant coeflScients. The simplest form of this 
equation is 

S+*'"=' ^^^' 

where b and c are two constants. 

When 6 =» the equation represents the motion of a particle 

acted on by a constant accelerating force equal to c» and the 

solution is obviously 

x^^ct^ + At-k-B (2). 

When h is not zero, we can simplify the equation by putting 

a? = c/6 + f (3), 

we then have 

S+*f=o w- 

This can be solved without difficulty by the method already 
explained in Art. 97. But a simpler solution can be obtained 
by following the rules for solving equations with constant co- 
efficients given in books on differential equations. We assume 

as a possible solution 

i^A^ (5). 

Substituting we find ^(\' + 6)e^ = 0. The equation is therefore 
satisfied if \ = ± V(— &). If 6 is negative and equal to — b\ we 
have two real values of \, either of which give a solution. The 
equation is clearly satisfied by 

a?=|+il6*V6' + Be-W6' (6), 
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and this is the complete integral because it contains the two 
arbitraiy constants A and B. 

If 6 is positive, X is imaginary; but remembering that an 

imaginary exponential is a trigonometrical expression, we replace 

the assumption (5) by 

f = ^sin(Xe + J5) (7). 

Substituting we find -4(— X' + 6)sin(X< + jB) = 0. The equation 
is therefore satisfied by X=±V6. These two values of X give 
the same solution, the effect of changing the sign of X being 
merely that of changing the signs of the arbitrary constants A 
and B, The complete integral is therefore 

a? = c/6 + ^sin(fV6 + J5) (8). 

It may also be written in either of the forms 

x = c/b + A'8mt's/b + Rco3t'i/b (9), 

a; = c/6 + ^"co8(W6 + £") (10). 

119. Harmonic Oscillation. The dynamical meaning of 
the linear equation is important. Consider first the case in 
which 6 is positive. Putting b = n^ we have 

d^ + ^^ = ^ (1)' 

x^c/n^-\-Aain(nt + B) (2). 

First, we notice that as t continually increases the value of x 
alternates between the limits c/w' ± A. We therefore infer that 
the differential equation (1) represents an oscillatory motion and 
that the arc of oscillation is constant The semi-arc of oscillation 
is A and its magnitude depends on the initial conditions. The 
semi-arc is called the amplitvde of the oscillation. 

Secondly. The middle point of the arc is determined by 
x = cln\ and this point is independent of the initial conditions. 
If the particle is placed at rest in the position defined by this 
value of X, the equation (1) shows that the accelerating force (viz. 
d^xjdfi) is zero. The middle point of the arc of osdllaiion is 
therefore a position of equilibrium. 

Thirdly. When t is increased by 27r/n, the values of x recur 
in the same order, but when increased by 7r/n they recur with 
opposite signs. The period of a complete oscillation is therefore 
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27r/n. This period is independent of the initial conditions. The 
quantity n is called the frequency of the oscillation. 

The time of a complete oscillation is the time occupied by the 
particle in describing twice the whole arc of oscillation starting 
from any point and returning finally to the same point again. 
When the period is independent of the length of the arc, the 
motion is sometimes called tautochronous. 

Fourthly, The constant B depends on the instant from which 
the time t is measured, thus if we write t + a for t, nothing is 
changed except that B is increased by nu. 

Fifthly. Let x = Xq, dx/dt = Vo be the given values of x and 
V at the time to. Writing the equation (2) in the form (9) of 
Art. 118 and equating the values of x and dx/dt to x^ and v^ 
when f = ^, we find the values of A' and R, The solution there- 
fore becomes 

x=— 4- [xo — r] co8n(t — to)-\--smn(t — to). 
n* \ n^J ^ ^ n n «/ 

Comparing this with the solution (2) we see that 

AsmB = Xo — cln\ A cos B = Vo/n. 

The semi-arc A of oscillation is therefore given by 

A' = {Xo-c/n^y + (vo/ny. 

120. Consider next the case in which b is negative. Writing 
6 = — n^ the differential equation and its solution become 

d'x ^ 

n^ 

First, we notice that the motion is not oscillatory. 

Secondly, If A is not zero the particle travels in an infinite 
time to an infinite distance fi*om the origin. If il = the particle 
after an infinite time arrives at the point determined by a? = — c/n*. 

Thirdly, The position of equilibrium is given by a?= — c/n*, 

Fourtldy. The particle can change its direction of motion only 
once. This change occurs when 
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This gives 2n^ = log(JS/-4). This is imaginary if A and B have 
opposite signs, and gives only one real value of f if ^ and B have 
the same sign. The particle can change its direction only if this 
real value of t is subsequent to the beginning of the motion. 

Fifthly. If the values of x and v are respectively a?o and Vq at 
the time < = <o, the value of x at any time t is 

^ =- 4 + U^» + -^ + -V "'-'••+ 5 f^ + 4 --)«-" "*-'••• 

n' 2 V n' n/ 2 \ n^ nj 

lai. When the eqaation of motion is 



we take as the trial solation 



ePx t. dx , ,,. 

^+2a-+6a:=c (1), 



ar=| + ^e^ (2). 



It is easily seen that this satisfies the differential eqaation if 

X« + 2aX + 6=0 (3). 

If a^-6 is positive, the roots of the eqaation are reaL Representing these by 
Xj, X^, the solation is 

a:=^ + j/'^ + ^^e^ (4), 

where A^, A^ are two arbitrary constants. 

If a^-b is negative, say = - n^, the two roots are - a ± n V( - 1^)* By an easy 
reduction the solation (4) becomes 

x=^ + e'^BiBin(nt + B^ (5), 

where Bj, B^ are two arbitrary constants. 
If a^-6=0, the general solation is 

x=-^ + {At + B)e''^ (6). 

Considering the solation (5) as the more important of the three, we notice that 
the trigonometrical term vanishes whenever nt+B^ is a maltiple of x, the particle 
therefore passes throagh the position defined by x^cjb at intervals each eqaal to 
v/ft. Since it necessarily passes throagh this point alternately in opposite 
directions, the interval between two consecative passages in the same direction is 
2T/n. This is called the time of a complete oscillation. The point defined by 
a;=r/& is evidently the position of equilibriom. 

To find the times at which the system comes momentarily to rest we put 
dxfdt^iO, This gives \An(nt + Bjj=nla, The extent of the oscillations on each 
side of the position of equilibrium may be found by substituting the values of t 
given by this equation in the expression for x - cjh. Since these occur at a constant 
interval equal to v/n we see that the amplitude of the oscillation continually 
decreases and the successive arcs on each side of the position of equilibrium form 

a geometrical progression whose common ratio is e ~ **^^l^. 
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laa. The following dififerential equations occur in dynamics. 

(1) SoWe ^+»*«=0(O. 

Multiplying by sin nt, both sides become perfect differentials, hence 

dx f 

^— tin fU - nx COS ntss j^{t)«mfUdt + A. 

Multiplying by cos nt, both sides are again perfect differentials, 

dx f 

j-coBnt + nx8mnt= i ^(t) cos n/dt + B. 

These two simultaneous equations give both x and dxjdt. 

d^X nt — tut 

To solve 3-0- - n^x=<b it) we use e and e as the two successive multipliers. 
at* 

(2) When ^(t) is trigonometrical another method can be used. Let the 
equation be 

~J+n«x=J5sin(Xt+F). 

Assuming x= Jf sin(Xt + F) as a trial solution, we see at once that the equation 
is satisfied if Af ( ~ X'+n')=£. Adding the solution found in Art. 118 we see that 
the complete int^^al is 

This method fails when X = n. In this case we take x=Mt cos (Xt + F) as a trial 
assumption. 

We find - 2Mn=E. The complete integral is therefore 

Ei 
x= ^ sin (fit + B) - ~ cos (nt + F). 



Motion under a centre of force, 

123. Central force Tarying as the distance. A particle 

constrained to move on a smooth straight line 

\ A is acted on by a central force tending to a 

fixed point outside the straight line, whose 
magnitude varies as the distance of the particle 

from 0. 

Let OC=ih be the perpendicular on the 
straight line AC. Let P be the particle, CP = x. The force on 
P being w' . OP, the component along PC is n'a?. Supposing the 
straight line to be smooth and the motion to take place in vacuo, 
the equation of motion is 

This is the standard form discussed in Art 119. The particle 
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therefore oscillates about C as the middle point of the arc, and the 
time of a complete oscillation is 27r/n. 

To find the time of oscillation numerically the magnitude of 
the force must be known at some given distance from the centre 0. 
Suppose that the force is equal to gravity at a distance a, then 
nhi^g, and the time of a complete oscillation is ^tir *J{alg). If 
g = 32*18, the distance a must be measured in feet and the formula 
gives the time in seconds. 

The extent of the arc of oscillation depends on the initial 
conditions. If the particle start from a point distant x^ from C 
with an initial velocity Vo measured positively from C, the whole 
subsequent motion is expressed by the fifth result of Art. 119. 

124. Ex, Any two places on the surface of the earth are joined bj a straight 
tonnel. A particle dropped from one faUs towards the other nnder the sole 
attraction of the earth. Assuming that the resultant attraction tends to the 
centre and varies as the distance therefrom, prove that the particle will arrive at the 
second place after about 42 minutes, the radius of the earth being taken as 4000 
mUes. 

125. Ex, Effect of friction. If the straight line in Art. 123 is sensibly 
rough, it is required to take account of the friction. 

Since the normal pressure on the straight line is equal to v?h and is therefore 
constant, the limiting friction is also constant. Let us represent this by /. The 
equation of motion is therefore 

We notice that the frictional accelerating force acts opposite to the direction of 
motion, so that the sign must be negative or positive according as the partide is 



A 1)' C D ^ 

moving in the direction in which x is measured or the opposite. The equation 
therefore pre$ent$ the discontinuity which so frequently occurs whenever friction has 
to he taken account of. 

Let the particle start from rest at A where CA=a. Initially the resolved 
attraction is n^a and unless n*a is greater than the friction /, the particle wiU not 
move. Supposing this inequality to hold we write the equation in the form 

The motion therefore from A towards C is the same as if the centre of force were 
displaced a distance CD=fln^ towards A, The particle comes to rest at a point 
A' on the other side of D where DA':=AD, On the return journey we take CD* 
also equal to //n' and the particle moves as if IX were the centre of force. Thus 
the centre of force is alternately moved at each oscillation a constant distance, 

B.D. 5 
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always opposite to the direction of motion. The friction redaces the extent of 
each sacceeaive semi-arc of oscillation hy 2//n*. The particle comes finally to rest 
when the extent of the semi-arc is less than //n'. 

126. Beiiftance of the air. If the motion take place in 
the air its resistance must be allowed for. As a sufficient illustra- 
tion of the general effects of this force, let us suppose that the 
resistance varies as the velocity. Excluding friction the equation 

of motion is then 

cPic « ft dx ,, . 

_=_„.^_2*_ (1). 

Assuming n> k the solution is (Art. 121) 

a? = ^e-«' sin (p< + 5) (2), 

where p*=n' — #c*. The constancy of the period of oscillation is 
therefore unaffected by the resistance of the medium, Art. 121. The 
time of oscillation is however longer than in a vacuum. 

The successive arcs on each side of the position of equilibrium 
decrease continually in geometrical progression and vanish only 
after an infinite time. 

In many cases the resistance of the medium is very slight 
compared with the other forces acting on the particle. The 
quantity #c is then small, and we see that the period of any one 
oscillation differs from that in a vacuum by the squares of small 
quantities. In using the equation (2) we must however remember 
that when the position of the particle after a great many oscilla- 
tions is required we cannot regard pt as the same as nt; for though 
p and n differ by a very small quantity, that difference is here 
multiplied by the time t. 

127. By making observations on the lengths of the arcs of 
oscillation we may test the correctness of the assumed law of 
resistance. A convenient method of trying the experiment is to 
use the particle as a pendulum. It may be shown that when the 
oscillations are small the resolved action of gravity represents the 
force n*x while the resistance is 2Kdx/dt The measurements 
nhow that the successive arcs do decrease in geometrical pro- 
gression when the arcs are small, but the decrease follows another 
law when not small. This, as Poisson remarks, is a justification of 
the statement that for small velocities the resistance varies nearly 
im the velocity. 
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DISCONTINUITY OF RESISTANCE. 
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The common ratio of the geometrical progression is g"**'^. By 
measuring successive arcs the numerical value of k can be found. 

128. Diicontinuity of resistance. When the resistance 
varies as the velocity the analytical expression 2icv changes sign 
with V. It therefore represents the retardation due to the re- 
sisting medium both in sign and magnitude. If the resistance 
varies as the square (or any even power) of the velocity, the 
analytical expression 2/ct;' represents the retardation in magnitude 
only. Whenever the particle changes its direction of motion it 
will then be necessary to change the sign of k. Thus a dis- 
continuity is introduced into the eqtuitions similar to that which 
occurs when friction acts on the particle, Arts. 125 and 115. 

lae. Ex, 1. A particle oscillates in a straight line under the action of a 
central force tending to a fixed point 
C on the straight line and var3ring as 
the distance therefrom. Supposing 
the motion to take place in a medium 
retUling at the $quare of the velocity , 
find the relation between any two 
snocessiTe arcs on each side of C 

Supposing that the particle is 
moving in the negative direction (Art. 128) the equation of motion is 

vdvjdx = - n*x + icr*. 
By Art. 103 this gives v«tf"***=C+^ (*"^^) 

ares, Xj being negative, we have (*> "^2" )* '~(*®^2^) 

We notice that this relation is independent of the strength of the attractive force. 




A'B' 



BI 



e~ . li x^y x^ he two successive 



-2w« 



If the particle 



To interpret this relation we trace the curve 2^ = (^+o)^ 

start from rest at any place A it will come to rest again at A' where the ordinates 
of A and A' are equal. Taking CB=CA\ the third point of rest is at a distance 
CB' from C on the side of C opposite to A\ the ordinates of £, B' being equal, 
and so on. Thus if the particle start from rest at an infinite distance from C it 
win first come to rest at K, where Cifs 1/2jc numerically. 

The general character of the motion is that the successive arcs decrease rapidly 
at first, but afterwards become more and more nearly equal, the motion never 
ceasing. 

If CI is the abscissa of the point of inflexion, CI= CM= CK. 

Ex. 2. Prove that the times of describing all chords of a circle starting from 
rest at the same point A under the action of a centre of force situated on the 
diameter through A and varying as the distance are equal. The chords are to be 
regarded as smooth and the motion to be in a vacuum. 

6—2 
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* 

Ex. 8. A heavy partiole whose mass is m is sospended from a fixed point O by 
an elastic striDg whose unstretched length is a. If the particle oscillate np and 
down in a vaonom, prove that the complete period of an oscillation is 2r^{malE), 
where E is Toang's modulns. 

Ex. 4. A partiole oscillates in a straight line in a medium whose resistance 
per unit of mass is k times the square of the velocity. There is a centre of force 
situated in the straight line whose attraction is /i times the square of the distance 
from the centre of force. If a and b are the distances from the centre of force of 
two successive positions of instantaneous rest, and /i is not zero, prove that 

(jc«6«-if6 + i)**** + (A»+ifa+J)ir"***=l. [Art. 185.] 

130. The invene square of the distance. A particle, 
constrained to move in a straight line, is acted on by a central 
force tending to a fixed point external to the line and varying 
inversely as the square of the distance therefrom. It is required 
to find the motion. 

Let OC be a perpendicular on the straight line, OC^h. Let 
P be the particle, CP r:^x,OP^ r. See fig. of Art. 123. Let the 
angle POC=<f>, then sin <f> = x/r. The accelerating force on P 
being fi/r*, the component along PC is found by multiplying by 
sin <l> and is therefore fix/r*. The equation of motion is 

'i-9 ■(•> 

Since r" = A' + a:*, we have rdr = xdx. Hence 

r* r 

If the particle start with a velocity u at some point A distant a 
from 0, we have 

^.u'^2^[l-l) (2). 

If the particle is projected from C along CA with a 
velocity u greater than V(2W^)> ^^ ^ clear that the velocity v 
cannot vanish or change sign. The particle therefore will move 
continually away frx)m the centre of force. 

181. When the centre of foroe lies on the straight line of motion, the time 
ocenpied hy the particle in travelling from the initial position A to any point P 
ean be fonnd without difficalty. We pat 

x=b cos^ 6, .-. dxidt = - 2& sin ^ cos ^ dBldt. 

The equation of motion is 
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We notioe that x begins bX x=a with dxjdt initially positive; x then inereaaes 
nntil dxjdt =0, Le. nntil x=b. At this point the particle begins to retnm and 
dxfdt becomes negative. To represent these changes we make 6 begin at 0= -fi 
where 008/3= +<^(a/&) becaase this makes dxjdt positive when x=a. We then 
make $ increase through zero and finally become } r when the particle arrives at 
the centre of force. Thns the two times at which the particle passes through any 
point P are distinguished by the sign of 6, Since, according to this arrangement, 
$ continually increases with the time we give the positive sign to the radical in the 
expression for dBjdt, We then find after integration that the time from 0= -/3 
to tf is 

^' (0+isin20+/3+iBin2/3). 



Vi 



2m 

The time from rest at a distance x=a follows from the preceding or may be found 
independently. We have 

the limits being x=a to x. Putting x=aco8'^ we easily find that the time t of 
moving from x=a to :i; is 

The time of arriving at the centre of force starting from rest at a distance a is 
found by putting B^^v, The result is ^ ^ ^ . 

182. Ex, 1. A particle falls from rest at a point A whose altitude above the 
surface of the earth is equal to the radius. Show that the velocity on arriving at 
the surface is equal to that acquired by a particle falling from rest through half 
that space under a constant force equal to g, where g represents gravity at the 
surface of the earth. 

Notice that if ftlr^ is the attraction of the earth, a the radius, fija^^g, 

Ex. 2. If a particle fall from an infinite distance towards the earth, prove that 
the velocity at the surface is equal to that acquired in falling from rest through a 
^pace equal to the radius under a constant force equal to g. 

Ex, 8. If any heavenly body were isolated in space, prove that the least 
velocity with which a particle must be projected from its surface that it may not 

Call back on the body is ▲/(t; • -^ ) feet per second, where M and £ are the 

masses, r and a the radii of the body and the earth. The resistance of the 
atmosphere is to be neglected. 

Show that for the moon this velocity is about one and a half miles per second, 
taking its mass and radius to be ^th and |th of the mass and radius of the 
earth, and the radius of the earth to be 4000 miles. 

188. Ex. 1. A particle, constrained to move along a rough straight Une whose 
coefficient of friction is /, is acted on by a force tending to O and varying as the 
inverse square. Prove that if the particle start from rest at any point A, it will 
next come to rest at a point B such that OM bisects the angle AOB, where M is 
the point on the straight line at which the resolved attraction is balanced by the 
limiting friction. 
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Following the same notation as in Art. 130, the equation of motion takes the 

form 

dv fix .fAh 

Multiply by dx and pat x=htAn 0, where represents the angle POC. Inte- 
grating as before, we find 



4m . 0- 

= - -r- see e sin 



^8in(^>«-eV 



h 2 

where ^q, e are the angles CO A, COM, so that /=tan€. It is evident that v=0 
when4(0+0j,)=e. 

Ex. 2. If the force to O vary as the inverse fourth power of the distance and 
the particle starting from rest at A come to rest again at B, prove that the angles 
COA, COB are complements of each other when sin2 (CO^i) = (4/- 2)/(/+l). 
Thus if /=i a particle starting from rest at an infinite distance will just reach C. 

Ex, 3. A particle is constrained to move in a straight rough tube CA, and is 
acted on by a central repulsive force X/r, where r is the distance from the centre of 
force O and OCA is a right angle. The particle is projected from A away from C 
with a velooi^ v ; prove that if it come to rest at a point P, the angle COP is a 
value of d satisfying the equation fiB - log sec ^= v^^X, where /i is the coefficient of 
friction. [CoU. Ex. 1893.] 

184. Ex. 1. The earth and moon being held at rest, find the least velocity 
V with which a particle must be projected from the moon to reach the earth. 

Let a be the radius of the earth, b=^a that of the moon, 60a their distance 

apart from centre to centre. Let E and ^£ be the masses of the earth and moon. 

If X is the distance of the particle from the centre of the moon, the equation of 

motion is 

d^x_ E IE 

<it»""(60a-a:)« 81 x* ^ '* 

This equation can be integrated by the rule of Art. 97. The constant of inte- 
gration can be found in terms of V by remembering that dxjdt^ V when x=&. 

There is evidently a certain point between the earth and moon where the 
attractions of these bodies balance each other. By equating the right-hand side of 
(1) to zero, this point is easily seen to be at a distance 6a from the centre of the 
moon. If F is such that dx/dt vanishes when :r = 6a, it follows that a velocity of 
projection ever so slightly greater than V will carry the particle to the earth. 

Remembering that Ela^=g and taking a to be 4000 miles, we find that V is 
approximately 1} miles per second. 

Ex. 2. If the earth and moon were placed at rest, they would fall towards 
each other under the influence of their mutual attractfons. Supposing the initial 
distance to be equal to their present distance from each other show that they would 
meet after about four and a half days. 

Consider their relative motion. If £, 3f be the masses of the earth and moon, 
the attraction on the earth per unit of mass is ikf/r*. By Art. 39 we apply this, 
reversed in direction, as an acceleration to both bodies. The earth is thus reduced 
to rest, while the moon is acted on by the two accelerating forces Mir* and £/r*. 
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The whole accelerating attraction on the moon causing the relative motion is 
therefore {E + M)lr^. We must also apply to each an initial velocity equal and 
opposite to that of the earth (Art. 10), hat this, in onr problem, is zero. The 
time is then found as in Art. 131. 

Ex. 3. Two mutually attracting spheres, each one foot in diameter, and the 
density of each the same as the mean density of the earth, are placed at rest in a 
vacuum, the distance between their surfaces being one quarter of an inch. Prove 
that they will meet in less than 250 seconds. This problem is due to Newton, its 
history is given in Todhunter's History of the Theory of Attraetwruy dto.. Art. 725. 

Ex. 4. Two particles A, B, mutually attracting each other according to the 
Newtonian law, are placed at rest at a given distance a apart. The particle B is 
now constrained to move away from A along the straight line joining them with a 
uniform velocity u, show that A will catch B up if M^<2fi/a where /a is the mass 
of B. Show also that the time will be i(x + 2/3+ sin 2/3) V^/2fi where oo8>/3=a/& 
and 2/X/& = 2/ila - u*. [Reduce B to rest, see Art. 131.] 

Ex. 5. A body of mass M is moving in a straight line with velocity U, and is 
followed at a distance r by a smaller body of mass vi, moving in the same line with 
a smaller velocity u. The two bodies attract each other with a force varying as 
the inverse square of the distance and equal to k tor two unit masses at unit 
distance. Prove that the smaller body will overtake the other after a time 

where jc (If + m) (1 - w) = ( 17 - tt)^ r. [Math. Tripos, 1887.] 

136. Discontinuity of a centre of force. A particle 
constrained to move on a smooth straight line is acted on by a 
force X tending to a point C situated on the line and varying as 
the nth power of the distance therefrom. It is required to find 
the motion. 

Let the particle P start from rest at Ay CA = a, CP = x. The 
equation of motion is 

d'a? dv ^ ,-. 

d^^'dx^"^ <^>' 

.-. v" = -^ (a«+^ ~a;~+») (2), 

the constant of integration being determined by the condition 
that t; = when a: = a. If n = — 1 the integral takes a logarithmic 
form. 

If n is an odd integer this equation shows that the velocity is 
again zero at a point A' determined by a?= — a. The particle 
therefore oscillates on each side of (7, the amplitudes on each side 
being equal 
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If ra is an even integer, the expression for v vanishes for no 
real value of x except a? = a. Since the particle must obviously 
oscillate on each side of C through equal arcs, it follows that the 
equation (2) cannot represent the dynamical figtcts of the problem. 

The reason is that the force X (as given in the question) 
varies as the nth power of the distance taken positively and always 
acts towards C, Now x is the distance of the particle from C 
taken with its proper sign. We must therefore write 

X^-fjLO^ or +/[i(-a?)*» (3), 

according as the particle is on the positive or negative side of the 
origin C These are identical if n is odd and in that case the 
equation (2) holds throughout the motion. If n is even, different 
equations of motion hold on each side of the origin. 

The particle arrives at C with a velocity v© obtained by putting 
07 s in (2). This is a finite velocity if n is positive. After 
passing (7, the equation of motion (1) must be changed to 

vdv/dx^ fi{^x)^ = /juxf^ (4), 

since n is even. We then find 

t^ = -^(a~+» + a;^0 (5), 

the constant of integration being found by the condition that (2) 
and (5) must agree when a? = 0. The equation (5) shows that v is 
again zero when x^ — a, so that the particle in its oscillations 
describes equal arcs on each side of (7. 

After the particle has passed through C on its return journey 
the equation of motion resumes the form (1). The integration is 
the same as before, but the constant C must now be determined 
from the condition that the value of v at the origin is the same as 
that given by (5). The resulting value of t;" is however the same 
as that given by (2), so that the motion on the positive side of the 
origin is always that represented by (2), and the motion on the 
negative side that represented by (5). 



!••. Th«» timit of trAv»Uing ttom ^ to C is given by 

dx 

To iuiniimio thin In tt^riuH of gauima functions we write jr*^^=ra"^i( or =a*^V( 



V»in'=jo< 
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according as it + 1 is positive or negative. We then have 

Ex. 1. A particle starts from rest at a distance a from a centre of force which 
attracts as the inverse cuhe of the distance. Show that the time of arriving at 
the centre is a^jy/fi^ 

Ex. 2. A particle starts from rest at a distance a from a centre of force which 
attracts inversely as the distance. Prove that the time of arriving at the centre is 

a (t/2m)*. 



Small Oscillations and Magnification. 

137. Small Oicillations. A particle, constrained to describe 
a straight line, is under the action of a force tending to a point 
external to the straight line and varying as some given function 
of the distance from 0. It is required to discuss the motion 
when the arc of oscillation decreases without limit. 

Let OC be a perpendicular on the straight line, P the particle, 
OC^h, CP=^x, OP^r. Let the accelerating force be rf{r). 
The equation of motion is therefore 

^- = -r/(r).- (1). 

Since r^ = h* + a:i^, we can expand icf(r) in powers of w. The 
equation then takes the form 

d^xldt^ = A^x + A^+ (2), 

where Ai, A^y &c. are known constants. Suppasing the series to 
be convergent when x decreases without limit, we may ultimately 
omit all the terms after the first which does not vanish. Assum- 
ing ^ to be initially small we proceed to discuss the subsequent 
motion. 

When Ai is not zero, the equation reduces to 

d^x/df'^A.x (3). 

The motion represented by this equation has been discussed in 
Art. 119. If ^] is negative and equal to —n-, the time of a 
complete oscillation is 27r/n. It appears therefore that when the 
arc of oscillation is continually diminished, the displacement and 
velocity of the particle are ultimately zero, but the limiting time 
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is finite. This finite time is called the time of a smxdl oscMation, 
and the equilibrium position is said to be stable. 

If Ai is positive, we know by Art. 120 that the value of x 
contains a real exponential and that the motion is not oscillatory. 
As the displacement x does not remain small we cannot continue 
to reject the higher terms of the series (2) as compared with the 
first. The subsequent motion is not represented by equation (3). 
The equilibrium position is then unstable. 

If Ai = 0, let the first power which does not vanish be the nth. 
The equation is then ultimately 

cPx/dt^ = AnO^ (4). 

This equation has been discussed in Art. 135. If A^ is negative 
the time of oscillation has been found in gamma functions, with a 
factor a"****"'^^ where a is the semi-arc of oscillation. The limiting 
time of oscillation is therefore infinite if n is positive and greater 
than unity. If An is positive, the value of x becomes great and 
the higher powers of x cannot be neglected. 

188. Ex. I. If Satarn's ring were rigid and held at rest show that the 
position of Saturn placed at its centre would be one of unstable equilibrium for 
displacements in the plane of the ring. If the force between the ring and the 
planet were repulsion instead of attraction that position of Saturn would be stable 
and the time of a small oscillation would be 2x<^(2a'/Jf), where a is the radius of 
the ring and M its mass. 

Show also that the time measured in seconds is 2v^{2a*lhbi^g) where n is the 
ratio of the mass of the ring to that of the earth, b the radius of the earth, and g 
is gravity at the surface of the earth, a and b being measured in feet. 

To prove this, we let z be the distance of Saturn S from the fixed centre G of 
the ring. Let P be a point on the ring, PCS = $, SP=p. The attraction on S in 

ad$ acoB$-x 

T p" 

p=a- x COS ^, expanding in powers of x\a and integrating, we find F=:Mxl2a*, 
This force being positive, the equilibrium is unstable. Beversing its sign the time 
of a complete oscillation follows by Art. 128. The time in seconds is found by 
using the equation Ejb^^g, see Art. 134. 

Ex, 2. If the ring attract Saturn, show that the central position of the planet 
is stable for displacements perpendicular to the ring, and that the time of a small 
oscillation is 2r^(a'/itf). 

Ex, 8. A particle is in equilibrium under the influence of two centres A, B o( 
repulsion each varying as the inverse nth power of the distance. Prove that the 
position of equilibrium is stable for displacements in the straight line AB and that 
the time of a small oscillation is 2w»J(abln (a + &)F), where a, 6 are the distances 
of the particle from A and B, and F is the accelerating repulsion of either force on 
the particle in the position of equilibrium. 



the direction CS is then seen to be P=k-- \ -^ °'^^^^ — f ^ Substituting 
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139. Magnification. A particle, oscillating in a straight 
line under the action of a centre of force whose acceleration is 
n^x, is also acted on by the two accelerating forces X = J? cos \^, 
T=:Fcoafjtt. It is required to find the motion. 

The equation of motion is 

d^x/dt* = - n»a? + ^ cosX* + Fcosfd. 
The solution of this, by Art. 122, is 

x = A C08 (nt + B) -{- E' cosXt -\- F'cosfU, 

where ^' = _^, r^^ 

If the particle start from rest at a distance a from the origin 
when t = 0, we have A=a — E' - F' and 5 = 0. 

The motion of the particle is therefore compounded of three 
oscillations, one has the period 27r/n due to the central force, while 
the other two have the same periods, viz. 27r/\ and 27r//i, as the 
forces X and F. 

This example is important because it shows that the dynamical 
effects of oscillatory forces are not necessarily in proportion to their 
magnitudes^ but depend also on their periods. Thus the ratio of 
^ to ^' is a function of \ and /a as well as of JF and F, 

If the period of the force X is nearly equal to that of the 
oscillation caused by the central force, n' — X* is small, while, if 
no such near equality hold for the force F, n'^ — fi^ is not small. 
It follows that if E and F are nearly equal, E' is much greater 
than F\ If also E and F were so small that the efiFect of F on 
the motion of the particle were insensible, that of X might still 
be very great. The general result is, that of two forces X, F, that 
one produces (casteris paribus) the greatest oscillation whose period 
is most nearly equal to the period of the oscillation due to the 
central force. 

On the other hand we notice that a near equality between the 
periods of the forces X and F has no dynamical significance. The 
reason is that these forces being explicit functions of the time do 
not modify each other, each producing its own effect. But the 
central force, viz. — n'a?, depends on the abscissa of the particle 
and this is more or less altered by the action of the forces X and 
T. The solution shows that the alteration is considerable when 
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the period of either X or F is nearly equal to that due to the 
central force alone. 

If the period of X is exactly equal to that of the oscillation 
due to the central force the solution of the differential equation 
takes a different form. By reference to Art. 122 we see that 

Et 
a? = a cos n< + ^ sin n^ + jP' cos fd^ 

so that the amplitude of the oscillation becomes very great as t 
increases. 

We may also notice that if \ is very great the terms which 
contain ^' as a factor are very small. It follows that an oscillatory 
force whose period is very short produces very little effect on the 
motion of the particle. 

140. As an example of these effects consider how great an oscillation can be 
generated in a heavy swing by a series of little pashes and palls if properly timed. 
If we push when the swing is receding and poll when it is approaching us, the 
motion is continually increased and the amplitude of the oscillations becomes 
greater at each succeeding swing. Sach a series of alternations of push and pull 
is practically an oscillatory force, such as X^ whose period is exactly equal to that 
of the swing. If however the alternations of push and pull follow each other at 
an interval only nearly equal to that of the period of the swing, a time wiU come 
when the effects are reversed. The push will be given when the swing is approach- 
ing us and the puU when the swing is receding. Thus, though a great oscillation 
of the swing is at first produced, that oscillation will be presently destroyed only to 
be again reproduced and so on continually. 

141. Second approx^imations. In determining the small oscillations of a particle 
in Art. 187, it is explained that the terms containing a^t &c. are usually neglected. 
These terms are indeed very small in the differential equation, but we know from 
Art. 139 that their effects may in certain conditions be so magnified that they 
become perceptible in the value of x. It is therefore sometimes necessary to 
proceed to a second or a third approximation before we can find a value of x which 
represents the actual motion. Some examples of this will be given later on, but 
the reader will find the theory given at length in the Author's Rigid DynanUc*^ 
vol. n. chap. vii. 

14a. Ex. A heavy particle P is suspended at rest from a point ii by an 
elastic string whose initial and unstretched length is a. The point A at the time 
t=0 begins to oscillate up and down, so that its displacement (measured downwards) 
at the time t is c sin \t. Prove that the length of the string at the time t is 

a+ '^ (1- cos nt)- -,— ^smnt + - ,„ 8mXf. 
n* ' n* - X' n* - X* 

Discuss the interpretation of this result (1) when X is nearly equal to n, and (2) 
when X is very great. 

Notice that if d^xjdt^ is to be the acceleration of P, x must be measured from a 
point fixed in spaee, say the initial position of A. 
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Chords of quickest descent, 

143. To find the straight lines of quickest and slowest descent 
from rest at a given point to a given curve. The straight line 
is supposed to be smooth and the motion to be in vacuo. 

The solution of this problem depends on the theorem that 
the curve which possesses the property, that the times of descent 

JL 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

down all radii vectores from rest at are equal, is a circle having 
for the highest or lowest point. See Art. 106. 

Describe a circle having its highest point at and touching 
the given curve in some point P. There are two cases, according 
as the circle touches the given curve on one side or the other. 
These are represented in figures (1) and (2). 

If OQ be any chord cutting the circle in iZ, the time down OF 
is equal to the time down OR and is therefore less than the time 
down 0(i in fig. (1) and greater than that time in fig. (2). Thus 
OF is the chord of quickest or slowest descent according to the 
mode in which the circle of construction touches the given curve. 

If (7 is the centre of the circle, the angles CFO and COF are 
equal. Since CO is vertical the chord of quickest or slowest descent 
from rest at meets the given curve at a point F such that OF 
bisects the angle between the vertical and normal at F. 

If the position of a point P on a given curve is required 
such that the time of descent from P to a given point is a 
maximum or minimum, we follow the same construction except 
that is to be the lowest point of the circle of construction 
instead of the highest. The result is that the particle must 
start from a point P such that FO bisects the angle between 
the vertical and normal at P. 
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144. To find the chorda of quickest and slowest descent from 
rest at one given curve to another given curve. 

Let PQ be the required chord. Then since the time down 

PQ is less than the time down any 
neighbouring chord drawn from P to 
the other curve, PQ must bisect the 
angle between the normal and vertical 
at Q. Similarly by fixing Q and varying 
P we see that PQ must bisect the angle 
between normal and vertical at P. 

The points P, Q are therefore such 
that they satisfy these two conditions, 
(1) the normals at P, Q are parallel, 

(2) the chord makes equal angles with each normal and the 

vertical. 

145. To find the chord of quickest descent from rest in a medium whoie 
retittance variei a» the velocity we ase the same oonstmction, because the times 
of descent down all chords of a circle from rest at the highest point are equal. Art. 
107. 

If the resistance vary as the square of the velocity the curve which possesses 
the property of equal times for the chords is not a circle; see Art. 110, Ex. 4. The 
geometrical construction is therefore inapplicable. 

146. If the chords of quickett or ilowe$t descent are rough we slightly modify 
the rule. To find the rough chord of quickest descent from to a given curve we 
describe a circle to touch the given curve in some point P, but such that the 
diameter through makes an angle with the vertical equal to the angle of friction, 
Art. 105. 

The result is that the required chord meets the curve at a point P such that OP 
makes equal angles with the normal at P and a straight line inclined to the vertical 
at the angle of friction. 

147. Ex. 1. A point A and a straight line BC are given in the same vertical 
plane. Show how to draw (when possible) a straight line from A to BC, so that 
the time of descent from rest under gravity may be equal to a given time t. 
When there are two such lines, intersecting BC in P and Q, prove that the radius 
of the circle described about APQ is igt^. 

Ex. 2. Two parabolas are placed in the same vertical plane with their foci coin- 
cident, axes vertical and vertices downwards. Prove that the chord of quickest 
descent from the outer to the inner parabola passes through the focus and makes 
an angle equal to i x with the axis. 

The normals at the extremities of the chords are parallel and the parabolas are 
similar. The chord therefore passes through the centre of similitude, i.e. the 
focus S. If PO be a normal, the second condition of Art. 144 shows that the tri- 
angle SPO is equilateral, Le. each angle is equal to ^x. 
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Ex, 8. Find the smooth chord along which a particle must travel starting from 
rest at some point on one given carve and ending at another given carve, so that 
the velocity acquired may be a max-min. The force acting on the particle tends 
to a fixed centre O and varies as some function of the distance from 0. The result 
is that if P be either extremity of the required chord, either the force is zero at P 
or OP is a normal to the given curve at P. 

To prove this, let the central force be f'(r). We then find t;«=2/(ri) -2/(r,) 
where rj, r, are the distances of the extremities P, Q from O. Fixing Q let us 
vary P along the arc (as in Art. 144), then dv^ldt=0. Hence /' (r^) drjd8=0, le. 
the component of the central force along the tangent to the curve is zero. 

Ex, 4. Prove that the smooth chord of quickest descent from rest at one 
given circle to another given circle when produced passes through the highest point 
of the first cirde and the lowest point of the other. 

Prove also that the smooth chord of longest descent between the same two 
circles is either a horizontal straight line or (when produced if necessary) passes 
through the lowest point of the first circle and the highest of the other. 

Ex. 5. Prove that the locus of the points from which the times of descent to 
three given points in space are the same is a rectangular hyperbola. Prove also 
that the locus of the points from which the times of shortest descent to three equal 
spheres, given in position in space, are the same is a rectangular hyperbola. 

[Math. Tripos, 1885.] 

Ex, 6. Prove that the rough chord of quickest descent from rest at some point 
on a given straight line to some point on a given circle (not intersecting), (1) when 
produced passes through a point B on the circle such that a particle placed at B is 
in equilibrium with limiting friction, (2) bisects the angle between the diameter 
through B and the perpendicular from B on the given straight line. 

Ex. 7. Heavy particles slide down chords of a circle whose plane is vertical 
starting from rest at the highest point il in a medium resisting as the square of 
the velocity. Prove that the chords of slowest and quickest descent are the vertical 
diameter and a chord making an infinitely small angle with the horizon. 

These results may be deduced from the formule given in Art. 115, but the 
following line of argument is worth noticing. Let AB=2ahe the vertical diameter, 
AQb. chord making an angle with AB, then AQ=2a cos 0. We have to find the 
time of describing 2acoB(? from rest with an acceleration g oob0 - K{dxldt)K 
Writing x=(cos(?, this time is equal to that of describing 2a from rest with an 
acceleration g - k coa {d^ldt)K In vacuo, where ir=0, this is independent of $ 
and therefore all chords are described in the same time. Also this time is increased 
by the presence of the resisting medium because the acceleration is thereby 
diminished. This increase of time is zero when co8(?=0, i.e. 0=iTt becomes 
greater as cos is greater and is greatest when cos(?=l, i.e. 0=0, The time of 
descent therefore increases as passes from ^ x to 0. 
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Infinitesimal Impulses, 

148. When the eflFect of an impulse acting on a body is 
required, we commonly disregard all finite forces which act 
simultaneously with it. The duration T of the impulse being 
infinitesimal, Art. 80, a finite force F can generate only a mo- 
mentum FT which vanishes in the limit when compared with 
the finite momentum communicated by the impulse. If, however, 
the impulse is itself very small these may be comparable in 
magnitude and it will then be necessary to take account of both 
forces in the same equation of motion*. 

This generally happens when the mass of the body changes 
during the motion. 

149. Let a body of mass M whose resolved velocity parallel 
to a; is t; be acted on by a finite force X. Let this body lose a 
smjoll portion m = — dM of its mass in ea>ch element of time dt It 
is required to find the motion. 

The momentum at the time t is Mv, and the gain in the 
time dt is d(Mv), In this time the force increases the linear 
momentum by Xdt, while the momentum lost by diminution of 
mass is mv. Hence 

d{Mv) = Xdt + vdM, .-. ^^=^ (!)• 

Here there are no impacts ; the particles merely separate with 
their common velocity without mutual action. 

If JT = mg, the equation becomes dv/dt = g, and each portion 
moves parallel to x with an acceleration g. 

Next, let us suppose that the body gains a mass in = dM in 
the time dt and let the resolved velocity of this increment before 
it is attached to Jf be v\ The total gain of momentum is now, 
, V Xdt due to the force and mv' due to the impact produced by the 

sudden junction of the masses M and m with diflFerent velocities. 

* Problems on infinitesimal impulses were solved in the lecture room of the 
f late Mr Hopkins as long ago as 1850. A problem of this kind was set in the 
Smith's Prize examination in 1853 by Prof. Ghallis, and a solution given in Tait 
and Steele's Dynamics, Another was proposed in 1869 by Prof. Cayley who 
published the solution in the Mathematical Messenger in 1871. Two problems were 
also solved in the Quarterly Journal in 1870 by Dt Besant 
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The equation of motion is therefore 

d{Mv) = Xdt + v'dM (2). 

If t;'= t; this reduces to the former result. 

150. Ex, 1. A uniform chain of mass ifj and length Z, is coiled ap on a 
small horizontal ledge at the top of a plane, inclined at an angle a to the horizon, 
and has masses J/,, M^ fastened to its two ends. If AT, is gently poshed off the 
lodge, prove that the velocity of Jf, just before it leaves the ledge is v\ and just 
after is v", where 

(il/i + Afj+i/j)* V Afi + Afa+lfs J ^ ' 

[Ck>U. Ex. 1S97.] 

Let X be the distance of the lowest point of the chain from the edge, m the 
mass of a unit of length of the chain. The momentum at the time t is (M^+mx) v. 
In the time dt a mass mdx without velocity is taken from the ledge and added to 
the moving length. Also gravity adds a momentum (M^ + mx) g'dt^ where (/' = (/ sin a. 

.*. d{(3f2 + »u:)i;} = (Jlfj+7wa;)iJf'dt (1). 

To make the formation of this equation more dear, let the coil be at a short 
distance a from the edge, and let the edge be rounded off in a circular arc of 
radius 6. We here only require the limiting case when both a and 6 are zero. As 
each element passes over the edge, the velocity is at first horizontal and the change 
of direction is effected by the normal pressures at the rounded edge. The 
momentum generated by the weight of the chain on the rounded edge is ultimately 
zero since the radius h can be made as small as we please. 

To integrate (1) we multiply both sides by (J/^ + mx) r, then remembering that 

r = dxjdtf 

{M,, + mxyv^={{M^ + mxy+C}^^^ (2). 

Since x and v vanish together C= -M^, When all the chain has left the 
ledge x={y and 

(M^ + miyv^= l^+mlM^ + MA 2p7 (3). 

At this instant there is an impact, the tension acts on M^ horizontally, hence if 
17' be the velocity of M^ and the chain just before M^ reaches the edge 

{M^ + ml+M^)v' = (M^ + ml)v (4). 

The mass 3/3 immediately reaches the edge with a horizontal velocity v', while 
the chain is moving along the plane with an equal velocity. There is therefore 
another impact, the component of momentum 3/31;' sin a perpendicular to the 
chain remains unchanged, while the component M^v'cob a is joined to that of the 
chain. If u be the common velocity of M^ and the chain parallel to the plane just 
after 3/, has left the ledge, 

(3/3 + 3/3 + mQ « = (3/3 + ml) v' + 3/3t''cos a) .». 

t;"«=wa + (r'sino)« | ^^' 

The equations (4) and (5) give the required results. 

R. D. 6 
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Ex. 2. A ohain of length / is coiled at the edge of a table. One end is 
fjutened to a particle whose mass is the same as that of the whole chain. The 
other end is put over the edge. Prove that immediately after leaving the table the 
particle is moving with velocity ioji^gl)' [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex, 3. A mass J/ is attached to one end of a chain whose mass per unit of 
length is m. The whole is placed with the chain coiled up on a smooth table and 
M is projected horizontally with a velocity V, Prove that when a length x of the 
ohain has become straight, the velocity of M is MVI{M+inx), 

[Cayley, Math, Mesienger, 1871.] 

Ex, 4. A uniform chain of length I and mass ml is coiled on the floor, and a 
mass mc is attached to one end and projected vertically upwards with velocity 
tJ2gk, Prove that, according as the chain does or does not completely leave the 
floor, the velocity of the mass on finally reaching the floor again is the velocity 
due to a fall through a height i{2l-c + a^l{l+c)^} or a-c; where a*=c' (c + Sh), 

[Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

When descending each portion moves with a uniform acceleration <7, as explained 
in Art. 149. 

Ex. 5. A chain brake is used at railway depdts for arresting runaway truckH, 
consisting of a coil of chain between the metals, having a hook at one end so 
placed as to catch on to the axle of the truck. If the mass of the truck be equal 
to that of a length / of the chain, less than the whole length, then the truck 
running on the level with velocity V will be stopped when it has dragged a length r 
of chain over the rough ground, where V^lfig=^ (2ar + 3Q x^jP, 

[Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 6. A weight W is connected with a coil of heavy chain by means of a fine 
weightless thread passing over a smooth peg above the coil which rests on a table ; 
if IT be allowed to fall a height h whereupon the thread becomes tight, find the 
motion, and show that if w=SW then in setting the coil in motion energy to the 
amount hWwl(W+w) is dissipated. [Coll. Ex. 1887.] 

Ex. 7. Rain is falling vertically with a uniform velocity of 20 feet per second 
at the rate of two inches depth per day on a cart with a cylindrical cover of semi- 
circular section and horizontal axis. Prove that, if the cover of the cart is 10 feet 
long and 6 feet in diameter, the resultant pressure on it due to the impact of the 
rain is about the weight of one-twelfth of a cubic inch of water. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Theory of Diniensions, 

161. Many theorems follow at once from some simple con- 
siderations on the dimensions of the quantities with which we 
are dealing. Each side of an equation must be of the same 
dimensions in space, for we could not have, for instance, an area 
equal to a length. Again one side of an equation could not be 
the square of a time and the other side a cube, and so on. 

In dynamics we are concerned with the four quantities space, 
time, mass, and force ; but the dimensions of these quantities are 
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SO related that force is mass . 8pace/(time)^'. Taking into account 
this relation we have the general principle that both sides of 
every equation must be of the same dimensions in regard to 
(1) space, (2) time, (3) mass. 

15a. As an example let us apply this principle to the following problem already 
considered in Ari 136. 

A particle starts from rest at a distance a from a centre of force whose acce- 
lerating force at a distance x is /jlx*. To find the time T of arriving at the centre 
of force. 

It is clear that T is some function of a and /a, n being merely a number without 
dimensions. Expanding T in powers of a and fi we have 

r=S-4aPAi« (1). 

Now the accelerating force fix^ is of the dimensions space/(time)', hence /a is 
1 - n dimensions in space and - 2 in time. We also notice that a is one dimension 
in space and none in time, while T is one in time and none in space. 

Considering the equation (1) and counting the dimensions of each side first in 
space and secondly in time, we have 

0=j) + (l-n)g, l=-2g (2). 

Hence q= -i and p = i{l-n). As these equations give only one set of values 
to p, 9, the equation (1) contains only one term, viz. 

r=i4a*<l-«>M"* (8). 

It foUows that the time of arriving at the centre of force O varies as the 
4 (1 - n)th power of the initial distance. If the central force vary as the distance, 
n=l and the time of arrival at is the same for all initial distances; a theorem 
which has been proved in Art. 136 by integrating the equation of motion. If the 
central force vary according to the Newtonian law, n= -2 and the square of the 
time varies as the cube of the initial distance, a result in accordance with one of 
Kepler's laws. 

The symbol A represents a number and as it has no dimensions its magnitude 
cannot be deduced from the theory of dimensions. 

158. Ex, 1. A particle moves with an acceleration g, prove that the velocity 
acquired in describing a space « varies as >/(j7«), and that the time varies as i>J{tlg)> 

Ex. 2. A particle starts from rest at a given distance from a centre of force 
whose attraction varies as the distance and moves in a medium whose resistance 
varies as the velocity. Prove that the time of arriving at the centre of force is 
independent of the initial distance. See Art. 126. 

Ex, 8. A particle P moves from rest under the action of a constant accelerat- 
ing force / and a centre of force whose attraction is fi times the distance, both 
tending to the same point and the initial distance OP^a, Prove that 

tV/*=0(aM//). 
where I is the time of arrival at O. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MOTION OF PROJECTILES. 



Parabolic Motion. 



164. Gkeneral principle. The particle moves under the 
action of a force which, being fixed in direction and magnitude, 
is independent of the position of the particle. It follows that all 
the circumstances of the motion parallel to any fixed direction 
are independent of those of the motion parallel to any other 
direction. These circumstances may therefore be deduced from 
the formulae for rectilinear motion by taking account solely of the 
resolved initial velocity and the resolved force of gravity. 

166. Oartesiaii axes. Let the particle be projected from 
a point with an initial velocity F in a direction making an 
angle a with the horizon. Let v be the velocity at any point P 
of the path; Vg, Vy its horizontal and vertical componenta 

Consider the horizontal motion. Since the component of gravity 
in this direction is zero, the horizontal velocity is constant throttgliout 
the motion and is eqtiai to V cos a. We therefore have 

x= Fcosa^, Vx= Fcosa (1). 

This gives an obvious and useful rule to find the time of describing 
any arc of the trajectory, viz. the time of transit is equal to the 
horizontal space divided by the horizontal velocity. 

Consider next the vertical motion. Since the component of 

gravity is g we infer from the formulae of rectilinear motion (Art. 

25) that 

y= Vsinat-^gt\ V= V^8m^a-2gy (2). 
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The Cartesian equation of the path is found by eliminating t 
between (1) and (2) ; we have 

y = j?tana-i5raj»/F«cos^a (3). 

This is the well-known equation of a parabola. 

To find the greatest altit^ide of the particle. We consider only 
the descending motion; the particle starts downwards with a 
zero vertical velocity and arrives at the level of the original point 
of projection with a vertical velocity which, by the theory of 
rectilinear motion, is equal to that with which it was projected 
upwards. If A is the greatest altitude we have F* sin* a = 2gJu 

To find the time of flight. We again consider the vertical 
descending motion, disregarding the horizontal motion. If T be 
the time of ascent and descent, we have Vmna^^gT. 

To find the range on a horizontal plane. We consider the 
horizontal motion; the constant horizontal velocity is Fcosa, 
and the time of flight has just been found. The range is there- 
fore F' sin ^OLJg. The range is greatest for a given velocity when 
the direction of projection makes an angle of 45° with the horizon, 
and continually decreases as the angle increases to a right angle 
or decreases to zero. 

166. When the motion with regard to an inclined plane 
passing through the point of projection is required, it is useful 
to take the axis of x along the line of greatest slope and the 
axis of y perpendicular to the inclined plane. 

If the direction of projection is not in the plane of a?y, let F 
and W be the components of the velocity in and perpendicular 
to that plane. The motion perpendicular to the plane of xy 
is uniform and -?= Wt. 

Turning our attention to the motion in the plane of «y, let 7 
be the angle the direction of the velocity F makes with Ox and fi 
the inclination of the plane to the horizon. The initial component 
velocities being FCO87 and Fsin7, the formulae of rectilinear 
motion (Art. 25) give 



x= Fcos7< — ^^rsin^S^' 



Vaj* = ( F cos 7)* — 2gr sin /8a?| 



y=Fsin7«-i(7cos)8<»f ' Vy^^iVem-tf-^g^o^fiy]'"^ ^' 

To find the time of flight T before reaching the plane, we 
consider the motion perpendicular to the plane. The descending 
motion gives Fsin7 = (7cos/8. Tji. It also follows that the time 
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of describing the arc from to the point where the tangent is 
parallel to Oa? is T/2. In the same way by considering the motion 
parallel to the plane we see that the time from to the point 
where the tangent is parallel to Oy is F cos 7/(7 sin /8. 

To find the range r on the inclined plane, we use the expression 
for X. We easily find r = 2 F' sin 7 cos (74-/8). sec* ^jg, 

167. Oblique axes. Let the direction of motion of the 

particle at any point P of the path be PT 
and let the velocity be F. The particle 
being acted on by gravity in the direction 
Pi\r, let Q be its position after a time t 

Consider separately the motion in the 
two directions PT and PN. The oblique 
components of F in these directions are F 
and zero, while those of gravity are zero and 

g. We therefore have PT^ Vt, and TQ = \g^ (5). 

Draw QN parallel to TP and let PN^rjy Q^= I The equation 

2F« 
of the path is therefore p= 17 (6). 

if 

This is the eqmUion of a parabola referred to any diameter PN 
and its oblique ordinates QN. If S be the focus, this equation 
must be the same as f ' = 4 . 8P . 17. We deduce the following 
useful rule. The velocity at any point P of the path is that due 
to the distance of P from either the focus or directinx. 

Since the velocity at the highest point of the path is equal to 
the horizontal velocity, it follows that one quarter of the lotus 
rectum, i,e, AS, is equal to V^ coB^a/2g, See Art. 1.55. 

We have also another foimula to find the time of transit 
along any arc PQ. Let the vertical at either end, say Q, intersect 
the tangent at the other end in T, then the time of describing the arc 
PQ is the 9ame as that of describing QT from, rest under the auction 
of gravity. It is also the same as that of describing PT mth a 
uniform velocity equal to that at P. 

158. Ex. 1. If three heavy particles he projected simaltaneously from the 
same point in any directions with any velocities, prove that the plane passing 
ihrongh them will always remain parallel to itself. [Math. T. 1847.] 

If gravity did not act, the plane of the particles would he always parallel to a 
fixed plane. When gravity acts each particle is palled through the same vertical 
space in the same time, hence the theorem remains true. 
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Ex, 2. Two tangents PR^ QR are drawn to a parabolic trajectory, prove 
(1) that the velocities at P and Q are proportional to the lengths of those tangents, 
and (2) that the vertical through R divides the arc PQ into two parts which are 
described in equal times. 

Draw QT vertically to intersect the tangent PR in T. Then by the triangle of 
velocities, the sides RT, RQ, TQ represent in direction and magnitude the velocity 
at P, that at Q, and that added on by gravity during the time of transit. Since 
the diameter through R bisects the chord PQ, the results given above follow 
easily. 

Ex. 3. Two balls A, B equal in all respects are on the same horizontal line. 
The ball A is projected towards B with velocity v, while at the same instant B is 
let fall. Prove that the balls will impinge and that after impact, the coefficient of 
restitution being unity, A will fall vertically and B will describe a parabola of latus 
rectum 2v^lg. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

The balls will impinge because the straight line joining their centres moves 
parallel to itself. At impact they exchange their horizontal velocities. 

Ex. 4. If r, v\ v" are the velocities at three points P, Q, R of the path of a 
projectile, where the inclinations to the horizon are a, a - /S, a > 2/3, and if t, t' be 
the times of describing PQ, QR respectively, prove that 

v"t = vi\ "^ + 4 = ^ -r- • [Math. T. 1847.] 

V V V 

Resolve along and perpendicular to the middle tangent. 

Ex. 5. Three heavy particles P, Q, R are projected at equal intervals of time 
from the same point to describe the same parabola. Prove that the locus of the 
intersection of the tangents at P, ii is a parabola. Prove also (1) that at any 
time t after the projection of Q, the tangent at Q is parallel to PR, (2) that each of 
these lines is parallel to the straight line joining to the position of Q at the 
time 2t. 

169. To project a particle from a given point P with a given 
velocity V so that it shall pa^s through another given point Q. 

The velocity at P being known the common directrix HK of 
all parabolic paths from P to Q is constructed 
by drawing a horizontal at an altitude V^I2g 
above P. With centres P, Q and radii PH, 
QK we describe two circles intersecting in 
S and S\ Then S, S' are the foci of the 
parabolic trajectories which could be de- 
scribed from P to Q. There are therefore 
two parabolic paths. 

The two foci are at equal distances from the chord PQ, one 
lying on each side. The two directions of projection may be 
found by bisecting the angles EPS and HPS\ If yifjq are the 
angles these directions of projection maJce with the chord PQ, and 
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/3 the angle PQ moJeea with the horizon, it easily follows that 
7i + 78 = i^~i8- 

We notice that the three sides of the triangle PSQ are known, 
viz. P8^V^I2g, if y be the altitude of Q above P, QS=^PS-i/, 
and PQ is the known distance of Q from P. 

It is clear that when PQ is greater than the sum of the radii 
PH, QKy the two trajectories are imaginary. The greatest possible 
distance of Q from P in any given direction PQ is found by making 
the foci iS, S' coincide and lie on PQ. In this case PJ5r+ QiT = PQ. 
Drawing a horizontal line H'K' above HK so that HH'^PH, 
it immediately follows that QK* = QP, The locus of Q is therefore 
a parabola whose focus is P and directrix H'K', This new para- 
bola therefore touches HK at its vertex jET. It is represented in 
the figure by the dotted line. Unless the point Q lie within the 
space enclosed by this parabola, it is impossU>le to project a particle 
fnym P with the given velocity V, so that it shall pass through Q, 

If the particle is to be projected from P with the least velocity 
which will enable it to reach Q, the direction of projection must 
bisect the angle HPQ and F'=s5f(r + y), where r is the distance 

PQ. 

160. Ex, 1. A particle is projected from a point P with velocity F, so as to 
pass through a point Q whose coordinates referred to P as origin are x, y, the axis 
of y being vertical. Prove that the directions of projection are given by the 

quadratic 

\ o 2F« , 2F«y ^ 

tan*a tan a + 1 + — -- =0, 

gx gx^ 

and that the two times of transit are the positive roots of 

(78«*-4(r«-^)t8+4r»=0. 

Prove that the product of the times of transit is independent of the initial 
velocity V and is equal to the square of the time occupied by a particle falling from 
rest vertically through a distance equal to PQ. 

Prove also that the polar equation of the bounding parabola is V^lgr=l + cos 0, 
where the origin is at P and $ is the angle r makes with the vertical. 

See Arts. 164 and 155. 

Ex. 2. Prove that every parabolic trajectory meets the bounding parabola in 
a point whose abscissa is x=2hcota, and whose depth below the directrix of the 
trajectory is A cot' a, where h is the height of that directrix above the point of 
projection. 

If they meet, the curves must touch for otherwise it would be possible to find a 
trajectory which would pass through a point beyond the boundary. 
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Ex, 8. The point P being fixed and Q having any position, the tangents at P, Q 
to one parabolio path from P to Q meet in T, those to the other in T, the velocity 
at P being given. Prove that the locus of the middle point of TT is the directrix 
of either parabola. 

Prove also that for either parabolio path, the velocities at P, Q are as PT to TQ, 
and for the two paths the times of transit from P to Q are as PT to PT', 

Ex. 4. A fort of vertical height k stands on a plane hill-side which makes an 
angle a with the horizon. Prove that a gun which can fire with muzzle velocity V 
from the top of the fort commands a district whose shape is an ellipse of 
eccentricity sin a, and whose area is irseo aV^(V^ 8e<Pa'{-2kg)lg*, 

[Coll. Ex. 1896.1 

The paraboloid whose focus is the top of the fort and whose directrix plane is 
at an altitude V^jg is the boundary of all places which the shot can reach. 
Art. 159. The paraboloid cuts the plane hill-side in an ellipse whose projection on 
a horizontal plane is a circle. The rest follows easily. 

Ex. 5. At a horizontal distance a from a gun there is a wall of height h which 
is greater than a-ga^jv^; prove that if the shot be fired off with a velocity v in a 
vertical plane at right angles to that of the wall, there will be a distance on the 

other side of the wall commanded by the gun equal to ,-5 — r^r (v* - a'o* - 2hv^a)K 

g{a^'\-h*) 

provided this expression is real. [Coll. Ex. 1898.] 

Ex. 6. A particle is projected with velocity V along a straight frictionless tube 
of length It inclined at an angle a to the horizontal, and after leaving the tube it 
describes a parabolic trajectory : prove that its range on the horizontal plane through 

the point of projection is / cos a H cos a sin a -jl + ( 1 + f^^ ^ ) [ » where 

r'2« r« - 2gl sin a. [Coll. Ex. 1898.] 

Ex. 7. Two smooth planes are at right angles with their edge of intersection 
horizontal and are equally inclined to the horizon. Prove that a perfectly elastic 
particle projected horizontally in a direction perpendicular to the common edge 
from a point vertically above it will return to its original position after two 
rebounds. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex. 8. Two parabolas have their axes vertical and vertices downwards and the 
focus of each curve is on the other. A particle, whose coefficient of restitution is 
unity, is projected so as to rebound from the curves at each focus in succession ; 
prove that it will after the second rebound pass through its point of projection and 
follow its original path again. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 9. Two particles are projected from the same point at the same instant 

with velocities v, v't and in directions a, a'. Prove that the time which elapses 

between their transits through the other point which is common to both their paths 

. 2 m?' sin (0-0') .^ ., ,p -o-- . 

IS ^; — —,. [Math. T. 1841.] 

g vooBa-tvcoBa 

Ex. 10. A man travelling round a circle of radius a at speed v throws a ball 
from his hand at height h above the ground with a relative velocity V so that it 
alights at the centre of the circle. Prove that the least possible value of V is given 
by V^=v» + g {^{a^+h^)-h\. [CoU. Ex. 1896.] 

If the man were stationary, the least value of V^ is given in Art. 159. To find 
the relative velocity we add to this ( - v)^. 
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[chap. 111. 



161. Ex, 1. A partide is projected from a point A with a velocity V in a 
direction making an angle a with the horizon. After rebounding from a vertical 

wall, elasticity «, it hits the ground, elasticity e\ Find 
the condition that after the second rebound the particle 
may pass through A. 

Problems of this kind are solved by considering the 
motion in two directions separately and equating some 
element (usually the time) conunon to both motions. 
Consider first the horizontal motion ; the blow at C is 
vertical and does not affect the horizontal motion, but 
the blow at B must be taken account of. Let ON=h, 
and let t}, t, be the times of transit along the arc AB 
and the broken arc BCA. Then ft=rcosat], and the horizontal velocity of the 
rebound at B being eVcoBo, we have also h=eVco8aU, The whole time is 




(-!)■ 



Koosa 

Consider next the vertical motion, the blow at B may now be neglected while 

that at C has to be allowed for. Let tg, ^4 be the times of transit along A BC and 

CA, If k= AN vrehtkYe 

-fc=rsinat5-iiFt8«. 

One root of this quadratic is negative and the other is positive. The former 
indicates the time before leaving A at which the particle might have passed the 
level of the ground and is here inadmissible. We take the positive root. If T" be 
the vertical velocity of arrival at C taken positively, 

r'2=r2sin«a + 2^Jfc. k=e'V\-yt^^. 

Both the values of t^ thus found are positive, and give the times of transit from 
C io A according as the particle passes through A on the up or on the down 
journey. Taking both these values we see that the required condition is found by 
equating t^ + ^3 to either of the values of ^3 + ^4. 

Ex. 2. A ball is projected from a point A on the floor of a room, so as to 
rebound from the wall (elasticity e) and hit a given point B on the floor. Let the 
intersection of the floor and wall be the axis of y and let A be on the axis of x. 
If u, 17, 10 be the components of velocity of projection and x, y the given coordinates 
of B, prove that euy=eva+vx, and 2vw=gy. 

Ex, 3. A particle is projected from a given point O on an inclined plane in a 

direction making an angle y with the 
plane, the inclination of the plane being 
p. Investigate the condition that the 
particle passes through O at the nth 
impact. 

We consider the motions parallel and 
perpendicular to the plane separately. 
The motion parallel to the plane is not 
affected by the impacts. If T represent 
the whole time of transit from to O 
again, we have V cosy =ig sin ^T, 

The motion perpendicular to the 
plane is affected by each impact. The 
particle starts with a velocity Kdny, hits the plane at A^ with the same normal 
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velocity after a time Tj, where V sin 7 = | (^ cos jSTj . The particle rebounds with a 
perpendicular Yelodty «F8in7 and the time of transit from A-^ to A^ is found as 
before. The whole time of transit is therefore 

ri + rs + &c.= {2F8in7/pcos/3} (!+«+.. . + <f"-i). 

Equating the two complete times, we have the condition 

cot 7 . cot /3= (1 - «*)/(! - «), 

which we notice is independent of the velocity of projection. 

Let Bj, B2, &c. be the points at which the tangents to the path are parallel to 
the inclined plane. The time of transit from O to Bj is obviously equal to J T, , 
while that from Bj to B, is i (Tj + Tj), and so on. If Cj be the point at which the 
tangent is perpendicular to the plane, the time from O to Cj is clearly equal to ^ 7. 

Ex, 4. A ball whose elasticity is e is projected with a velocity V and rebounds 
from an inclined plane which passes through the point of projection. If Bj , B2, B3 
be any three consecutive ranges on the inclined plane, prove that 

B3 - (« + e«) B, + e»Bi = 0. [Math. T. 1842.] 

Ex, 5. At two points J, B of a parabolic path the directions of motion are at 
right angles. If D be the distance AB, $ the inclination to the horizon, V the 
velocity at A or B, prove that F*=^D (1 ± sin ^). 

Ex. 6. A particle is projected from a point on a rough horizontal plane with a 
velocity equal to that which would be acquired in falling freely through a height h, 
and in a direction making an angle a with the plane. The particle is inelastic and 
the coefficients of both the frictions are taken equal to unity, prove that the range 
from the point of projection to where the particle comes to rest is equal to 

;^ (1 + sin 2a). [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

The particle describes a parabola with a range 2h sin 2a. On arriving at the 
plane, there is an impulsive friction which reduces the horizontal velocity from 
vcosa to v'=t;cosa-vsina. After describing a space 8\ when v'^=2gt\ the 
particle is reduced to rest by the finite friction. The whole range is 2/isin 2a+«'. 

Ex, 7. A perfectly elastic particle slides down a length 2 of a smooth fixed 
inclined plane, and strikes a smooth rigid horizontal plane passing through the foot 
of the inclined plane. Prove that the maximum range of the ensuing parabolic 
path, as the inclination of the inclined plane is varied, is SljHy/B, [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex, 8. A smooth inclined plane of mass J/, inclined to the horizon at an 
angle a, is free to move parallel to a vertical plane through the line of greatest 
slope. A particle, mass m, is projected from a point in the lowest edge, up the 
face of the plane with a velocity V making an angle /3 with the line of greatest 

Fasin2/3 Jf+msin^a 



slope. Prove that the range of the particle on the plane is 



gsina M + m 

[Coll. Ex. 1897.] 



Ex, 9. Two inclined planes intersect in a horizontal line, their inclinations 
to the horizon being a and /9; if a particle be projected at right angles to the 
former from a point in it so as to strike the other at right angles, the velocity of 
projection is 

sin /3 [2gal { sin a - sin /3 cos (a + /3)} ]', 
a being the distance of the point of projection from the intersection of the planes. 
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Ex, 10. A heavy particle desoencU the oataide of a circular arc whose plane is 
vertical. Prove that when it leaves the circle at some point Q to describe a para- 
bola the circle is the circle of corvatore at Q of the parabola. 

Thence show that the chord of intersection QR of the circle and parabola and 
the tangent at Q make eqoal angles with the vertical. Prove also that the axis of 
the parabola divides the chord QR in the ratio 3 : 1. 

The first part follows from Art. 36. Since the pressure is zero at Q, v^jp, and 
therefore />, must be the same for the circle and the parabola. The rest follows 
from conies. 

Ex. 11. A particle projected horizontally from the lowest point A ot & circle 
whose plane is vertical leaves the circle at C and after describing a portion of a 
parabola intersects the circle at D. If B is the highest point of the circle prove 
that the arc BD is three times the arc BC. [Despeyrous, Cours de M6c,] 

Ex, 12. A particle is projected so as to enter in the direction of its length a 
smooth straight tube of small bore fixed at an angle 45° to the horizon and to pass 
out at the other end of the tube; prove that the latent recta of its path before 
entering and after leaving the tube differ by ,J2 times the length of the tube. 

[Math. Tripos, 1887.] 

Ex, 13. A man standing on the edge of a cliff throw^s a stone with given 
velocity u at a given inclination in a plane perpendicular to the edge. After an 
interval r he throws from the same spot another stone, with given velocity r at an 
angle ^ x + ^ with the line of discharge of the first stone and in the same plane. 
Find r so that the stones may strike each other ; and prove that the maximum 
value of r for different values of is 2v*lgvf, and occurs when ain 6 =vlu, w being 
i;'s vertical component. [Math. Tripos, 1886.] 

Ex, 14. A particle is projected from the highest point of a sphere of radius c 
so as to clear the sphere. Prove that the velocity of projection cannot be less than 
V(ipc). [Math. Tripos, 1893.] 

Resistance varies as the velocity, 

162. To determine the motion of a heavy paHicle when the 
resistance of the medium varies as the velocity. 

Let the particle be projected from any point with a velocity 
V in a direction inclined at an angle a to the horizon. The 
equations of motion are 

d?x _ dx ^_ dy 

di^^^^'dt' di'"^^''dt' 

,'. dx/dt + /iM? = Fcos a, dy/'dt -^/cy^-^gt-^ Fsin a. 

Both these equations are of the linear form, multiplying by e*' 
and integrating, we find 

/cip= Fcosa(l — e""*') ) 
icy:=^-gt'¥{Vsma + L){l-e-''')\ ^ ^' 
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where KL^g, so that L is the limitmg velocity, Art. 111. The 
horizontal and vertical velocities at any time t are 

dxjdt = V cos a«-*^ dyjdt = - Z + ( Fsin a + i) «""* . . .(2). 

163. From these equations we deduce the general character- 
istics of the motion. We 

notice that when t is in- 
finite Kx^V cos a. There is 
therefore a vertical asymp- 
tote a;t a horizontal distance 
OH = Fcos a//c from the ori- 
gin. Let the tangent at 
intersect the asjrmptote in 
To, then OTo = V/k and 
F= /c . OTq, Since any point 
P may be taken as the origin, it follows that the velocity at any 
point P is proportional to the length PT of the tangent at P cut off 
by the vertical asymptote. 

Tracing the curve backwards we make t^—oo] we then find 
that both X and y are infinitely great. Since the exponential is 
infinitely greater than t, both y/x and dy/dx have ultimately the 
same ratio. Representing this ratio by tan fi, we have 

tan)8= tana + Z/Fcosa (3). 

The curve has therefore an infinite branch, the tangent or asymp- 
tote to which makes an angle fi with the horizon, determined 
from the initial conditions by this equation. This asymptote is 
at an infinite distance from the origin. 

164. Eliminating the exponentials from the values of x and 

y, Art. 162, we find 

y^xtSLufi— Lt (4), 

a linear equation which must hold throughout the motion. 

Drawing a straight line OB parallel to the oblique asymptote, 
this equation shows that the vertical distance of P from OB is 
PB = Lt, where L is the limiting velocity. 

The perpendicular distance of P from OB being Lt cos )8, the 
resolved velocity at P perpendicular to the oblique asymptote is 
constant. The resultant a^cceleration at Pis therefore parallel to BO. 
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166. Geneiul principle. Since the resistance varies as tho 
velocity, the resolved resistance in any direction is proportional 
to the resolved velocity in the same direction. The general 
principle proved in Art. 154 for motion in a vacuum will therefore 
apply to the motion with this law of resistance. The circumstances 
of ike motion parallel to any ji^ed straight line are independent of 
those in any othei* direction, 

166. Let the particle be projected from a distant point E on the oblique 
branch with such a velocity that it describes the trajectory. Consider the oblique 
resolution of the motion in the direction of (1) the tangent or asymptote at IC 
and (2) the vertical. In the former motion the particle is acted on only by the 
resistance, and the acceleration at any time is therefore - ku, where u is the oblique 
component of velocity parallel to the asymptote. In the latter motion the particle 
starting from rest is acted on by gravity as well as by the resistance and has thus 
acquired its limiting velocity L. This component is constant in direction and 
magnitude so that the acceleration is zero. 

Combining these two motions, we see that in any position P of the particle, 
the velocity r along the tangent PT is the resultant of the vertical limiting 
velocity L and a velocity u parallel to the oblique asymptote. If U and u be cor- 
responding velocities at any two points O and P of the trajectory, u= Ue'*^, where 
t is the time of transit from to P; Art. 102. We also notice that the resultant 
acceleration at P is equal to -ku. 

Taking a parallel OB to the oblique asymptote and the vertical as axes of 
refSerence we have 

^=U{l-e''^)lK. ri = Lt (1), 

where ^= OB, 17 = BP. If we refer the motion to the tangent at O and the vertical 
as axes, we have ^ = OAy ri'=AP. We find by considering the motions in these 
directions separately 

K^=r(l-r-''% Kv'=ot-L{l^r*^) (2). 

167. Ex, 1. Particles are projected from a given point O at the same instant 
with equal velocities in different directions; prove that the locus at any time is a 
sphere. 

Refer the motion of any particle to the tangent OA and the vertical as axes of 
^, If, Both {, If are evidently functions of t which are independent of a. The 
locus is therefore a sphere whose radius is ^ and whose centre is at a depth rj 
below O. Art. 166. 

Ex. 2. Particles are projected from a given point O at the same instant with 
different velocities in the same direction OA, prove that at any subsequent time 
their locus is a straight line parallel to OA. Art. 165. 

Ex. 3. If the axis of x is inclined at an angle 1 to the horizon and the direc- 
tion of projection make an angle 7 with x, prove that 

KX = - ^ sin i t + ( F cos 7 + L sin t) ( 1 - e " *') 



Ky=i -gcosit + {VBmy-^L cos 
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If .1/ be the point at which the tangent is parallel to x, prove that the time iy^ of 
reaching 3/ and the coordinates of M are 

jTi \y sin 7 + JL cos t) - ^1 (r cos 7 + JL sin t)= LFt cos (1+7) ; 
the latter equation being also true for all points on the trajectory. 

h\x. 4. A projectile moves under gravity in a uniform medium whose resistance 
varies as the velocity. Prove that the hodograph of the trajectory is a straight 
line and that the velocity of the point on the hodograph is proportional to the 
horizontal velocity of the projectile. [Coll. Ex.] 



Resistance varies as the n^^ powei' of the velocity. 

168. To find the motion of a heavy particle, wlien the resistance \ 
varies as tlie n^^ power of the velocity. 

Let -^ be the angle the tangent at any point P of the path 
makes with the horizontal, p the radius of curvature measured 
positively downwards so that p = — dsjd^. Let v be the velocity, 
u the horizontal component. Following John Bernoulli, 1721, we 
resolve the motion normally and horizontally, we thus have 

— = 7 cos y, SI — " ^^' cos y. 

Since v cos -^ = a and p = — vdt/dyjry these become 

dt _ u du ^ #cm'* 
d^fr'"' gcos^y^' dt """ (cos ^)'*-^ 

We obtain one integral by eliminating dt, 

> dir 



.(A). 



d^" g' Vcos ^) ' " u"* Wo** ~ 9 K (cos yjty*-^^ ' 

where a is the angle the initial direction of motion makes with 
the horizon, and Uq the initial horizontal velocity. 

To effect this integration we put pstan-^, we then have, 
except n = 0, 

ln-^. = -jj(l^P')''-'<ip (B). 

the sign of the radical when n is even being such that the subject 
of integration is positive between the limits '^ = a and ^ = — Jtt, 
i.e. p =/)o ftnd p = — 00 . 



y (C). 
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We can conveniently take either u or p as the independent 
vaiiable, and thus we obtain the two sets of relations, 

'^^'gl ^'^^ '^ ~ «;«»-' (1 +p»)»'"-» 

The first follows from equation (A), the second and thii-d from 
the obvious relations dx^udt, dy^^updt The limits in all the 
integrals being p =po to p or ti = i/^ to m. 

In this manner all the circumstances of the motion can be 
expressed in terms of one independent variable which may be 
either p or u. 

It is evident that the integral (B) has considerable importance 
in this theory. Putting 

we see that when n = 2 orn = 3, 

W^2 = i {i> (1 +pO* + log (p + (1 +;>«)*)}, W, =2> + ^f. 
We may also find a general formula of reduction, viz. 

(n + 2) TTn^, = (n + 1) Tr„ +p (1 +;?»)*<»+« (D). 

When the resistance is a constant force, say #fgf, n = 0, and the 
integral (B) takes the form 



a) "" \1 — sin-^Ir/ ' 



where a is the velocity when the particle is moving horizon tall) . 

169. The equations (C) have been applied to the calculation 
of the trajectories of shot in various ways*. When the angle of 
elevation is not more than 10° to 15°, as in the case of direct fire, 

* Bashforth, Phil. TraDB. 1868, Treatise on the motion of projectiles, 1873; 
supplement, 1881. Proceedings of B.A. Institution, 1871 and 1885. W. D. Niven, 
On the calculation of the trajectories of shoty Proceedings of the Royal Society-, 
1877. Ingall, Exterior Ballistics^ 1885. An account of Siacei's method is given 
by Greenhill in the Proc. of the B. A. Institution, vol. zvn. See also Artillery, its 
progress and present position by E. W. Lloyd and A. G. Hadcook, 1893. Greenhill, 
On the motion of a projectile in a resisting medium. Proceedings of the B. A. 
Institution, vols, xi., xii., xrv., 1880 to 1886. 
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we may regard the trajectory as bo flat that we can reject the 
square of p. Taking u as the independent variable the integration 
can then be effected without di£Sculty. When the path is more 
inclined we can divide the whole path into subsidiary arcs for 
each of which p may be regarded as approximately constant 
though of a different value in each arc. If the arcs were small 
enough the initial value of p in each arc might be taken as the 
proper value for that arc. For longer arcs it becomes necessary 
to give p a mean value taken over the whole subsidiary arc. 

170. In artiUery practice the values of the integrals (C) are commonly inferred 
from tables especially constructed for that purpose, different tables being used to 
find tf X and y. Opinions differ as to the best methods of constructing and using 
these tables. Bashforth represents the law of resistance by kv^ where x is a 
function of the yelocity whose values are deduced from experiment. These values 
for a shot of given cross section and weight and for air of given density are 
tabulated for every few feet of velocity. In effecting the integrations (G) the 
quantity k is regarded as constant and in a long arc a value suitable to a mean 
velocity over the arc has to be found. This difficulty having been overcome, the 
integrals (C) are tabulated for different values of k and between certain ranges of 
angle. 

In the Italian method a quantity allied to the velocity is taken as the indepen- 
dent variable. To enable the integrations to be effected the quantity p is taken as 
constant throughout the subsidiary arc. The integrals (C) are then determined 
either by the use of tables or by giving the index n the value suitable to the range 
of velocity in the trajectory. 

An account of the methods of constructing and using these various tables 
would take us too far from our present subject. We must refer the reader to 
special treatises on Artillery. 

171. Law of resistance. Many attempts have been made 
to discover the law of resistance to the motion of projectiles. 
Passing over the earlier experiments of Robins and Hutton we 
may mention as the most important the long-continued series 
made by F. Bashforth with the help of his chronograph. By this 
instrument the times taken by the same projectile in passing 
over a succession of equal spaces can be measured with great 
accuracy. Other experiments have also been made on the con- 
tinent, for example by Mayevski in 1881. It appears from all 
these experiments that the resistance cannot be expressed by 
any one power of the velocity. The general result is that for 
low and high velocities the resistance varies as the square of the 
velocity, and for intervening velocities as the cube and even a 
higher power of the velocity. 

B. D. 7 
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To be more particular, let v be the velocity measured in feet 
per second, d the diameter of the ogival headed shot in inches, 
w the weight in pounds. Then taking the resistance to be 

13 — ( iQQQ ) » Bashforth's experiments show that 

V < 850 n = 2 )8= 61-3 
t;> 850<104.0 n = 3 /8= 744 
t;> 1040 < 1100 n = 6 /8= 792 
t;> 1100 < 1300 ?i = 3 /8 = 108-8 

V > 1300 < 2780 n = 2 /3 = 141-5. 

Mayevski's experiments led to similar results except that the 
highest power of n was n = 5. The values of jS were also different 
because the shots were more pointed than in those of Bashforth. 

We may notice that though the resistance for low and high 
velocities follows the same general law, yet the value of the 
coefficient fi is much greater for the high than the low velocities. 
When the velocity of the shot approximates to that of the velocity 
of sound in air, we might expect a considerable change in the 
law of resistance and this is shown in the results given above. 

172. To discuss the motion when the resistance varies as the square of the 
velocity. 

In this case we can obtain two first integrals of the equations of motion. 
Resolving normally and horizontally as before, we find 

v^ , du 5 , ds ,-. 

— =0OOS^, -37= -KV^OOB\I/= -KU -z- (1). 

p at at 

Dividing the latter equation by u and integrating 

\OgU=:A-KS^ .*. u = i/o«~*' (2), 

where Uq is the horizontal velocity at the point of projection and s is measured 
from 0. 

Besides this we have the integral (B) already obtained in the general case by 

eliminating dt from the equations of motion. Writing p= - dt/d^ and v cos f =ti» 

in (1), we find as before 

dt __ u du__ KU^ .« 

d^~ "^oos'f ' di~ "cos^ ^ '' 



■■■ h-^ j ^,-7 h^"'" '"• 



where |)=tan^ as before, and the radical is to be taken positively. Integrating 

1=-- 
ti*"" g 



i=-'{P>/(l+l'') + lo«(l^ + >/(l + l^))}+^ (^)- 



a 
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Eliminating u l>etween (2) and (5) we find 

;f,«^+l'>/a+l>^+log{l>+V(l+l>»)} = C (6). 

This ia the intrinsio equation of the path. 

178. To disoass the form of the ourve it will be convenient to place the origin 
at the highest point so that initially p=0. We then have 



9 



KUq 



^{l'e^) = p^{l-^p^-^log{p^^(l^p^) (7). 



When s increases to positive infinity we see from (2) and (7) that u tends to 
zero and p to minus infinity. Since by (3) or (G) 

gdtss-udp and gdx=gudt= -u^p, 

it follows that both dtjdp and dxjdp are ultimately zero. We shall prove that 
while ( becomes ultimately infinite, x tends to a finite limit. We therefore infer 
that the curve ha$ a vertical asymptote at a finite distance on the positive side of the 
highest point. 

To prove this we refer to (5) and retaining only the highest powers of pt we see 
that l/ii* is of the order p*. Putting u=blp when p is very great, we find 

gt= - jtidp= -61ogp, gx= - ju^dp^^l^lp. 

Taking these between the limits i> = |>i to infinity where pi is any large finite 
quantity, the first gives the time the particle takes to travel from the position 
defined by p=Pi to that defined by |)= - oo , and the second gives the corresponding 
horizontal space. We see that the first is infinite and the second finite. 

174. Consider next the other extremity of the trajectory. When the arc is 
negatively very great, we see by (2) that u is positive and infinite. It also follows 
by (7) that p tends to a limit m given by the equation 

-^/icUo" + m^(l+m«)+log()fi + V(l+m«))=0 (8). 

Since the left-hand side passes from a negative quantity to positive infinity as m 
varies from zero to infinity, it is clear that this equation has at least one positive 
root. If the equation could have two real roots, the difFerential coefficient of the 
left-hand side would vanish for some intervening value of m. But since the 
differential coefficient is 2^(1 + m') this is impossible. It follows that the curve on 
the negative side of the highest point has an asymptote inclined at a finite angle to 
the horizon. We shall now prove that this asymptote is at a finite distance from the 
highest point. 

To prove this we examine the limiting value of the intercept of the tangent on 
the axis of y, viz. y-xp^ when p=m. Remembering that gdx=i -tiMp, dy=pdx, 

we have 9{y- ^) = ~ jpu>^p +pjv^^Pt 

the limits being p=0 io p. As we only wish to determine whether the limit is 
finite or not we shall integrate from p=m-^i to p=:m, where (^ is some finite 
quantity as small as we please. The remaining parts of the integrals will be 
included in two finite constants M and N, Writing |)=m-(, we have 

g{y-xp)=:j{m-^)u^d^-'{m-^)ju^-M+pN, 

the limits being ^=(i to 0. To find what function u is of ( when ( is small, we 
refer to equation (5). Remembering that B^lfu^ since u^^tk^ when p=:0, we 

7—2 
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write that equation in the form 

Expanding and remembering that d//(fp=2V(l+j)') we find after sobtraeting (8) 

where 6*, A' and B' are finite oonetante. Sabstitnting we find by an easy integration 

where the ^. inclndes only podtiTe powers of (. Taking this between the limits 
|=(i to 0, the result is finite. 

176. Ex, 1. Prove that, when the resistance varies as the square of the 
velocity, the time of describing the infinite arc on the negative side of the highest 
point is finite. 

Beferring to equations (G) and writing |)=m-(, tt'=^/( we see that the time 
of describing the infinite arc from |>=m to i>=i>i is 3f >/(m~|>i), where 3f is a 
finite quantity independent of ( or p. This result is finite ; see also Art. 116. 

Ex, 2. When the resistance varies as the square of the velocity, prove that 

the polar equation of the hodograph is -5=008* ^ ( «^ + 771 sinh'' tan 9 j + -yr^- , 

where the origin is at the highest point, V is the horizontal velocity, IJ the 
terminal velocity and the initial line is horizontal and 9 is measured positively 
downwards. [Ck>U. Ex. 1893.] 

This is a transformation of equation (5) of Art. 172, writing r, - 9, for v, ^. 

Ex. 8. When the resistance varies as the square of the velocity, prove that 
the radius of curvature /> at the point where the normal makes an angle ^ with the 
vertical is given by 

2/ir/> = c sin* ^ + 2 sin* ^ log cot i ^ + sin 2^. [Coll. Ex.] 

176. Ex, 1. When the resistance varies as the nth power of the velocity, 
prove that the curve has a vertical asymptote at a finite distance on the positive 
side of the highest point. 

We have v=u V(l +i>') where u is given by equation (B). Now, by the action of 
gravity, p continually decreases from one end of the trajectory to the other. After 
the projectile has passed the summit p becomes negatively great and (6) then gives 
ti=L/p, where L is the limiting velocity. We thus have r=L when p=ao . Sub- 
stituting ii=L/p in (C) and integrating from p=Pi to ao, where Pi is any large 
finite quantity, we find that t and y are infinite and x finite. 

Ex, 2. Prove that, when the resistance varies as the nth power of the velocity^ 
n being > 2, the arc of the trajectory on the negative side of the highest point 
begins at a point at a finite distance from the origin. Prove also that the tangent 
at this point makes an angle tan~i m with the horizon given by 

Jpo 'fWtto* 

where u^ and p^ are any contemporaneous values of u and p. See Art. 116. As in 
Art. 174, this equation has one positive root. 
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In the extreme initial podtion of the particle the velocity is infinite. Since 
vssuy/{l +p*) we most there have either u or |> infinite. If psoo , (B) gives u^Lfp 
and this makes v finite. The equation giving m is therefore obtained by putting 
ussQo in (B). To determine the position of the particle when this ooonrs we express 
II in terms of p and nse the equations (C). Let the initial position defined by 
p=sj)o be such that i>o=^~(i where ^i is a finite quantity as small as we please. 
Substituting p=m-( in (B) and using the equation given above to find m, we 
have u**=&**/( where 6 is a constant. Substituting in (G) and integrating firom 
l=& to ( we find that t, x, and y are finite when (=0. 

Ex. 8. When the law of resistance is the nth power of the velocity, and u, W 
are the horizontal velocities at any two points of the trajectory at which the 

112 

tangents make equal angles with the horizon, then -^ + -7^==-^ where a is the 

velocity at the highest point. 

Ex. 4. When the resistance is k'+zcv*, investigate the linear equation 



dp 9 (l + P*)* 9 



where u is the horizontal velocity and p is the tangent of the inclination to the 
horizon. Thence show that the determination of t, x, y may be reduced to inte- 
gration. [Allegret, BuUetin de la SoeiiU Math. 1872.] 

Ex. 5. When the resistance is constant and equal to Kg, the highest point 
being^the origin and the velocity being a, prove that the horizontal velocity u at 

any point of the path is ti=a (tan 0)'^ where 2^=^+iir. Thence deduce from the 
integrals (C), Art. 168, the values of t, x,ym terms of tan $. 

If IT < or =1, the subsequent path has a vertical asymptote which is at the 
finite distance x=2Ka^lg (4jc>- 1) if jr>i, but is at an infinite distance if «<(. If 
JO 1 the particle arrives at a point C at which the tangent is vertical in the finite 
time Kajg {i^ - 1), the coordinates of C being ^ga^lg (4ic* - 1) and - a^Jig {ifi - 1). 

On the negative side of the origin, the curve begins with a vertical asymptote 
which is infinitely distant and the time of describing the arc is infinite. 

177. When the resistance varies as the cube of the velocity, the equation (B) 
of Art. 168 takes the form 

^=^'^{p-m){p^+mp-^m*+S), 

the origin being taken at the point at which the velocity is infinite and m being the 
corresponding value of p. 

To discuss the motion we substitute this value of u in the integrals (C). For 
the reduction of these integrals to elliptic forms we refer the reader to a paper by 
Ghreenhill in the Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Inttitutiont vol. ziv. 1886. 

Ex. Show that for the cubic law of resistance the velocity is a minimum at 
the point given by the negative root of the quadratic p^-m{m*+S)p^l. Show 
also that when the direction of motion is perpendicular to the oblique asymptote, 

the horizontal velocity u is given by -=m + — where L is the limiting velocity. 

tt m 
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I7S. Some fonmilA hare alio been giren hj the late Prof. Adams to determine 
the eoordinatea of a particle projeeted at any indination to the horizon on the 
iup p oai tion that the redetanee varies as the nth power of the velocity and that the 
path if not Tery emred. These were first published in the Proceedings of the 
Bo^al Society and proofSi were given in Nature^ toL xll, 1890. These appear to 
be long, but they admit of great abbreviation. 

179. The equation of a trajectory being given in the form cos ^=/(p cos ^), 
it ii required to find the law of resittance. 

We notice that the equation can be written in this form, except when /> cos ^ is 
constant, for in that case poos^ cannot be taken as the independent variable. 
This excepted enrve is the catenary of equal strength. 

Resolving horizontally and tangentially, we have 

^(rcosf)= -ilcos^, ^= -il-^sinf (1). 

Eliminating <{< iZcosf =^(veosf)(i2+y8in^); 

•'• 'B»5;(«>«^)=-ynn^^(«'«>«^) W- 

Remembering that the normal resolution gives v^lp=sg cob ^, we have cos f =/ {v^lg). 
Substituting this value of cos^, the expression for the resistance R has been 
fbund. We may also write the expression in the form 

il»^=-,(l-/«)*^(r/) (2). 

where f=f{v*lg) and the sign of the radical follows that of sin ^. 

ISO. Ex, 1. Find the law of resistanoe when the trajectory is a cycloid with 
the cusps pointing downwards. 

In this curve />=2acos^, .*. f^vl^%ag. We then find that the resistance 

Rs: - 2^ (1 - f^l2ag)K Since the radical follows the sign of sin ^, R accelerates the 
particle on the ascending and retards it on the descending branch. Since 
v=ooB }lf,J2ag the particle comes to rest at the cusp. The resistance R is then 
acting upwards and is equal to 2g, the particle then moves vertically. See Art. 176, 
Ex.5. 

Ex» 2. Find the law of resistanoe when the trajectory is the catenary of equal 
strength with the concavity downwards. 

The normal and tangential resolutions show that v is constant and R = - ^ sin ^. 
R is a resistanoe therefore only on the descending branch. 

Ex. 8. Find the law of resistance in the parabola poos' f= 2a. 

Ex. 4. Find the law of resistance in the circle p=:a. The resistance is 

- f ^ (1 - v*la^g^)^ and r* = oflr cos f . 



CHAPTER IV. 



CONSTRAINED MOTION IN TWO DIMENSIONS. 



Constrained Motion. 

181. A particle f constrained to describe a given smooth fixed 
curve, is under the action of given forces. It is required to find the 
velocity and the reaction between the curve and the particle. 

Let the curve be referred to fixed Cartesian coordinates and 
let its equation be y =/(^). Let (a?, y) 
be the position of the particle P at the 
time ty m its mass, X, Y the resolved 
forces. Let the tangent at P make an 
angle '^ with the axis of x, and let p be 
the radius of curvature. Let R be the 
pressure of the curve on the particle 
taken positively in the direction in which 
p is measured ; this direction is generally 
inwards. 

When the path of the particle is known the relations between 
py the arc s and the other lines of the curve are also known. It 
is therefore generally more convenient to choose the tangent 
and normal as the directions in which to resolve the acceleration. 
Resolving in these directions, we have 




mv-^ =X cos yjt + Fsin '^, 



ds 



mr 



= — -Y sin -^ + Fcos -^ + JB 



(1). 

.(2). 



From these two equations we may deduce all the circumstances of 
the motion. 
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Ck>nsidering the tangential resolution we see that since 

cos -^ = dx/ds, sin '^ = dy/ds, 

mvdv^Xdx-\- Ydy (3). 

There are two cases to be considered according as the right-hand 
side of this equation is or is not a perfect differential of some 
function of x and y. 

In the former case the forces are called conservative. Let 

Xdx-{-7dy^dU (4). 

We therefore have by integration 

imt;» = Cr+C (5). 

I^t {x^y yo) be the coordinates of the initial position A of the 
particle, and let U become Uo when we write for x, y, their initial 
values. We therefore have 

imt;»-imV= U- Uo (6). 

This equation is one case of a general principle usually called 
the Principle of Vis Viva. 

The dynamical peculiarity of this case is that the equation of 
the tangential resolution can be integrated without using the 
equation of the constraining curve. It follows that if the particle 
is projected fromi a given point A with a given velocity and if it is 
conducted to another point P by constraining it to move along an 
arbitrary curve, then, whatever the path may be, the velocity of the 
particle on arrival at P is always the same. 

182. When the forces are such that Xdx + Ydy is not a 
perfect differential of any function of x and y the velocity cannot 
be found without using the equation of the constraining curve. 
Putting y^f{x), we find 

imt;» =/{Z + Yf (x)} da? + (7. 

Since X and Y can be expressed as functions of x by the help 
of the equation of the curve, the integration can be effected. Let 
the integral be F{x). We then have 

imv* - imvo* = J!^(a?) - F(xo). 

In this case the change of vis viva does not conserve the same 
value for all path& 
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183. Let us next take into consideration the equation of the 
normal resolution, viz. 

— = -Zsin^+Fcos^ + i2. 
P 

The term mi^/p is called the centrifugal force of the particle*. 

This is another name for the normal component of the effective 

force, Arts. 36, 68. 

The force R is called the dynamical pressure of the curve 
on the particle, and — JB is the dynamical pressure of the particle 
on the curve. The two terms — Xsin-^H- Fcos-^ make up 
the resolved part of the acting forces along the normal to the 
curve and are together called the statical pressure of the forces 
on the particle. Taken with the opposite signs they are the 
statical pressure on the curve. 

184. We are now in a position to apply the two fundamental 
theorems to determine the motion of a particle on any given fixed 
curve. 

First, we use the equation of vis viva, viz. 

change of kinetic energy = work of the forces. 
In this way we find the velocity. 

Secondly, the dynamical pressure on the particle in any 
position is given by the equation 

mtf^ __ /normal \ /dynamicah 

p ~ \force inwards/ \ pressure / * 

186. Work Function. The usual methods of finding the 
work of a system of forces are explained in books on Statics. As 
however the solution of our dynamical problems depends so much 
on our knowledge of these rules, it has been thought not im- 
proper to recall to mind those few which we shall here use. A 
more complete list applicable to a system of rigid bodies is to 
be found in the author's Rigid Dynamics. 

* It is perhaps anneoessary to observe that the centrifugal force is not an 
actual force acting on the particle in addition to the impressed forces. It is 
merely a name for the quantity mv'/p, and measures the amount of force which 
must act towards the concave side of the path to produce the curvature !//> ; the 
mass of the particle being m and the velocity v. By the first law of motion the 
particle tends to move in a straight line and the force necessary to curve the path 
is sometimes said to be spent in overcoming the centriftigal force. 
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If X, Y are the components of a force F the work done when 

the particle receives a slight displacement ds from the position 

x,y to X'\-dx, y^-dy may be written in either of the equivalent 

forms 

Xdx -^ Ydy ^ F CO& ifds (1), 

where <f> is the angle the direction of i^ makes with the tangent to 
the path, see Art. 70. That the work of the two forces X, F is 
equal to that of their resultant is proved in Statics. It is also 
seen to be true by resolving the forces along the tangent; we 
then have 

da ds ^ 

which is equivalent to the equation (I). Either side of (I) is also 
called in Statics the virtual moment of the force F. ,: r * 

The integral U when used in the indefinite form 

U = fFco8^d8'\-C 

is called sometimes the force function and sometimes the work 
function. The definite integral U—Uq is the work done by the 
force F as the particle moves from the position (a?o, y©) to the 
position {x, y). Here Uo represents the same function of Xq, y^ 
that U is of X, y. 

186. Work of a central force. Let the central force F 
be regarded as repulsive in the standard case. Let it tend from 
the centre S and be equal to f{r) where r is the distance of the 
particle from S. Then since drjds is the cosine of the angle 
the distance r makes with the displacement ds^ of the particle, 
the part of the work function due to F is jFdr. The integration 
is to be taken from the initial position A to the final position B of 
the particle. 

When the force under consideration is gravity the centre S is 

regarded as being infinitely distant. We then replace dr by ± dy, 

the upper or lower sign being taken according as y is measured 

downwards or upwards. Supposing the weight of the particle 

to be mg and that y is measured downwards, the work of the 

weighb is 

Jmgdy = mg{y-yo). 

This rule is usually read thus, the work done by gravity is the 
weight multiplied by the vertical space descended. It should be 
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noticed that the work is independent of the horizontal displace- 
ment. See Art. 70. 

187. Work of an elastic itring. The case in which the 

particle is attached to a fixed point S by an elastic string differs 

from that of a central force tending to the same point in a certain 

discontinuity. If 2 be the unstretched length, r the actual length 

and E Young's modulus, the tension T is given by Hooke's law 

r — i 
T = E —j~ when the string is tight, i.e. when r>l, but the tension 

is zero when the string is slack, ie. r<L 

Let the work be required when the string is stretched from a 
length lito I2, and let T^, T^ be the tensions at these lengths. If 
both li and ^ are greater than Z, the work is 



/ 



\-T)dr = -^^{ik-iy-{h-m 



The work done by the tension is therefore equal to minus the 
arithmetic mean of the tensions multiplied by the extension. The 
work done by the force which stretches the string in opposition to 
the tension is the same taken with the positive sign. 

This rule is of considerable use when the length of the string 
undergoes many changes during the motion, being sometimes 
greater than the unstretched length and sometimes less. It is 
important to notice that the rule, as given above, holds in all 
these cases provided the string is tight in the initial and final 
states. If the string is slack in either terminal state, we may 
still use the same rule provided we suppose the string to have 
its natural or unstretched length in that terminal state. 

188. The equation of vis viva holds also when the particle is 
free from constraint and is acted on by any conservative system of 
forces. For, whatever curve the particle may describe, we may 
suppose it to be constrained, like a bead on an imaginary wire, 
to describe that path. The pressure is then zero throughout the 
motion, but, what more immediately concerns us here, is that 
the equation (6) of vis viva continues to hold under these 
circumstances. 
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189. The whole area or space taken into consideration when 
the forces are expressed in terms of the coordinates is called 
the field of farce. Such a field is usually defined by expressing 
the force function (when there is one) as a function of the co- 
ordinates. 

It follows from the principle of vis viva that when a single 
particle moves in a field defined by a force function the kinetic 
energy of the particle in any and every position differs from the 
value of the force function at that point by a constant. The 
constant is independent of the direction of motion, so that two 
particles of equ/dl mass projected from the same point with equal 
velocities hut in different directions wUl always have equal velocities 
whenever they pass over a given point of the fisld. 

190. Jtrampl— I Ex, 1. A partiole ia projected from a given point on a 
smooth onrre and is acted on by no forces. Prove (1) that the velocity is constant 
and (2) that the pressure varies as the corvatare. 

Ex. 2. A heavy particle P describes a curve and in any position a normal PQ 

is drawn otUwardt, so that PQ is equal to half the radius of curvature at P. 

Prove that the velocity v and the pressure R on the particle measured inwards are 

given by 

t?" = 2gz, Rp = 2mgz't 

where «, z' are the depths of P and Q below a certain horizontal straight line, 
which may be called the level of no velocity. Prove also that the particle leaves 
the curve when Q crosses the level of no velocity. 

Supposing that the axis of y in the standard figure of Art 181 is drawn 
upwards, the two fundamental equations for a heavy partiole are 

mti^lp= - mg cos yff+R. 

It we draw a horizontal straight line at an altitude yi , such that ffyi=ffyo+ i V* 

we see that 

«=yi-y, «'=yi-y+ipcos^. 

The results to be proved follow immediately. If the particle is constrained to 
remain on the curve merely by the pressure R it will leave the curve when R 
changes sign. But this is what happens when Q crosses the level of no velocity. 

Ex. 8. A particle is swung round a fixed point at the end of a string in a 
vertical plane. Prove that the sum of the tensions of the string when the particle 
is at opposite ends of a diameter is the same for all diameters. 

[GoU. Exam. 1896.] 

Ex. 4. A heavy particle, constrained to describe an ellipse whose plane is 
vertical and major axis inclined at an angle a to the horizon, is projected from the 
upper extremity A of the major axis with a velocity v^. Find the velocity v^ 
with which it passes the upper extremity B of the minor axis and the pressure 
at ^at point. 
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Sinoe the altitude of B above A is the differenoe between the projections of CA 
and CB on the vertical, the equation of 
vis viva gives 

Jifi (t?!* - »Q*) = - tn^ (6 cos a - a sin o). 

This gives two equal values of Vi with 
opposite signs. One or the other is to be 
taken according as the particle is pro- 
jected from A upwards or downwards. 
If the values of v, are imaginary the 
particle will not reach B, 

The pressure itj at B is found by re- 
solving the forces along BC inwards. We have 

-* =mg cos a + Ri, 
Pi 
where pi=a^lb. 

Let us suppose that in addition to its weight the particle is acted on by a centre 
of force at the focus S such that the attraction at a distance r is fo^. The equa- 
tion of vis viva would then have on the right-hand side the additional term 
- jfir^dr, the limits being the initial and the final values of r, i.e. r=a (1 + e) and 
r^a^ Art. 186. The velocity v^ is then given by 

im{v^^-VQ^= - wi|/ (6 cos tt - a sin tt) - /i —— = {l-(l-f-«)»+i} 
and the pressure is determined by 

Pi '^ a ^ 

Let us next attach the particle to the centre C by an elastic string whose 
natural length is I. The effect of this is to add another term to each equation. 
If l<.b and <a the string is stretched throughout and the term to be added to the 
equation of vis viva is - J {Tq+T{) {h - a) where Tq and T^ are the tensions at A 
and B, see Art. 187. In our case TQ=E{a-l)ll and Tj=E{b-l)IL If however 
l>b and <a the string becomes slack at some position of the particle between 
A and B ; the term to be added is now - i (Tg + T^) {I - a) where T^=0 and T^ has 
the same value as before. Lastly if 2>6 and >a the string is slack throughout 
and no term is to be added. 

The equation of pressure will also have an additional term on the right-hand 
side. This term is Tj, where T^ has the same value as in the equation of vis viva. 

In this way the velocity of the particle and the pressure at any point may be 
found with ease no matter how complicated the forces may be. 

Ex. 5. A small ring without weight can slide freely on a smooth wire bent 

into the form of an ellipse. An elastic string whose natural length is I also passes 

through the ring and has one end attached to the focus S and the other to the 

centre C. The ring being projected from the extremity A of the major axis, prove 

that the velocity Vi, and the pressure Ri at the extremity B of the minor axis are 

given by 

m(V-V) = (ri + ro)(a+a«-6), 

where Tq^E (2a + a«- Z)/Z, T^=E (a-hb- Q/Z provided the string is stretched at the 
beginning and end of the transit. 
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Ex. 6. A heavy bead is initially at the extremity of the horizontal diameter of 
a uniform heavy smooth ciroolar wire whose plane is vertical. The system falls 
from rest through a space equal to the radius. The circular wire is then suddenly 
fixed in space. Find the subsequent motion of the bead, and determine if it ever 
comes finally to rest. Find also the pressure on the wire for any possible position 
of the particle. 

Ex. 7. A particle, constrained to describe a circular wire, is acted on by a 
central force tending to a point on the circumference and varying inversely as the 
fifth power of the distance, prove that the pressure is constant. 

Ex. 8. A particle is constrained to describe an equiangular spiral and is acted 
on by a central force tending to the pole whose acceleration is fir^. The particle 
being projected with a velocity Vq at a distance a^ from the pole, prove that the 
velocity and pressure are given by 

2^ 
n + 1 



v» - V= - :rri i^^^ ' «'^')» 



B f ^ 2yL ..A sin a « + 8 ^ . 
fit \ ® n+1 / r n+1'^ 

If yt= -8 and Vf^=^fila, the pressure R—0. The spiral U therefore a free 
path when the force, varies as the inverse cube of the distance, and since any point 
may be regarded as the point of projection, the velocity at every point is given by 

v=s/filr. 

Ex, 9. A particle is constrained to move in an ellipse along which it is pro- 
jected, and the straight line joining the foci attracts according to the Newtonian 
law. Prove that the resultant attraction varies inversely as the normal and that 
the velocity is constant 

Ex. 10. A particle of unit mass moves in a smooth circular tube of radius a, 
under the action of a centre of force which repels as the inverse square of the 
distance. If the centre of force be midway between the centre of the circle and 
the circumference, and the particle be projected from the end of the diameter 
through the centre of force remote from that point, with a velocity whose square is 
4m (>/8 - l)/3a, the particle will oscillate through an arc 2Ta/3 on either side of the 
point of projection. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 11. A particle is constrained to describe a lemniscate and is under the 
action of two central forces tending to the foci and varying inversely as the cube 
of the distance. Supposing the forces to be equal at equal distances from the foci, 
prove that the pressure at any point P varies as the distance of P from the centre 
of the curve. 

Ex. 12. A particle slides down a smooth curve in a vertical plane. If the 
pressure on the curve is always X times the weight of the particle, prove that the 
differential equation to the curve is y + c =a {dxids - X)^^, [Math. Tripos, 1868.] 

191. Rough Curve. When the particle slides on a rough 
curve the friction dcta opposite to the direction of motion and its 
magnitude is fi times the normal pressure taken positively. The 
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equations of motion are by Art. 181 

dv 
mv T- = X cos -^ + Fain -^ ± /LtJR, 

— = — Z sin V^ + Fcos -ilr ± JR. 
P 

It is important to determine the signs of the terms containing 
R before proceeding with the solution. The initial value of the 
velocity being known the second equation determines the initial 
direction of IL Taking R to act positively in the direction thus 
found, it will continue to be positive during the subsequent 
motion until it vanishes. The initial direction of the velocity 
being known, the fiiction fiR must be made to act in the first 
equation opposite to that direction. If the particle start from 
rest the friction fiR must be made to act opposite to the direction 
of the tangential force. The sign of /t will then continue un- 
changed until either the pressure R or the velocity v vanishes and 
becomes reversed in direction. 

To solve the equations of motion we in general eliminate JR. 
Remembering that when s and y^ increase together p = ds/dy^, we 
obtain an equation of the form 

By using the geometrical properties of the curve we express P in 
terms of y^. The equation being linear, we then have 

The value of v being found, the value of jR follows from either of 
the equations of motion. 

102. ll»«mpl— . Ex, 1. A particle is projected with a Telocity V along a 
rough horizontal circle in a medium whose resistance varies as the square of the 
velocity. Prove that 

where v is the velocity after a time t, 8 the arc described, and /3 is a constant. 

Ex. 2. A small bead of unit mass is constrained to move along a rough wire, 
bent into the form of an equiangular spiral of angle a, in a medium whose 
resistance is v^ cos afc and is under the action of no other forces. If the coefficient 
of friction is cot a, prove that the time of travelling from a distance c to a distance 
b from the pole is e* (6 - c)IV cob a where ci=b- c, and V is the velocity at the first 
of these points and is directed from the pole. 
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Ex. 8. A heaTj particle moves on a rough <^oloid placed with its convexity 
upwards and vertex uppermost. The particle is started with an indefinitely small 
velocity at the point at which the tangent makes with the horizon an angle e equal 
to the angle of limiting firiction. Prove that the velocity at a point at which the 
tangent makes an angle with the horizon is 2^ag sin (0- e) and that the particle 
will leave the curve at the point at which the velocity is >/2a^ (cos } e - sin ^e). 

[Coll. Ex. 1889.] 

Ex, 4. A particle is projected horizontally with velocity V along the inside of a 
rough vertical circle from the lowest point, prove that if it complete the circuit it 
will return to the lowest point with a velocity v given by 

»a=r««-'*^'-2aflF(2M»-l)(l-«-*^')/(V+l). [Coll. Ex. 1887.] 

193. Condition that a conitrained motion ii also firee. 

It has already been pointed out that the required condition is 
that the pressure R must be zero throughout the motion, see 
Art. 190, Elx. 8. In this way we easily obtain several useful cases 
of free motion. 

If T and N he the tangential and normal components of the accelerating force 
estimated positively in the directions in which the arc t and the radius of curvature 
p are measured, we may prove that the condition i2=0 leads to the result 

2T=^ {pN). This is obtained by eliminating v* between the normal and tangential 

resolutions in Art. 181 and differentiating the result. This form of the criterion 
though necessarily true is not sufficient to make i2=0. As no notice is taken in 
it of the initial velocity, it is generally less convenient than the simple rule 
that 12=0. 

194. Bzami^les. Ex, 1. A particle is constrained to describe a smooth 

circle under the action of two centres of force 
tending to fixed points S, S' on the same 
diameter, the accelerating forces being /x/r^ 
and /i*lr^ where r, / are the distances of the 
particle from the centres of force. If S and 
S' are inverse points, prove that the pressure 
can be made zero by giving /a'I/a and the 
velocity of projection suitable values. 

Let a be the radius ; 6, b' the distances of 'S, S' from the centre C Since the 
points are inverse bb'=a^. If P be the particle the triangles SPC^ S*PC are 
similar and r^lr=alb. The fundamental resolutions give 

"" ''^-•iv vj+2 V* v*;* 

- = ^cosSPC + ^co8flf'PC7+-. 
From these we easily obtain 
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In order that i2=0 we have two oonditions 

(1) M=M'(*-)*. (2) ^=^. + 4- 

Sinoe r'lr=albt the first condition shows that the tangential aocelerations due 
to the two foroes are equal at all points of the circle. Sinoe any point may be 
regarded as the point of projection the second condition gives the velocity at all 
points of the orbit. Since Vq is zero at an infinite distance, this formola shows 
that the velocity at any point of the orbit is the same as if the particle were con- 
ducted from rest at an infinite distance to that point; Art. 181. 

If the two centres of force are indefinitely near to each other the resultant 
attraction at any point P at a finite distance from them is the same as that of a 
single centre of force of double the intensity of either. Hence we arrive at Newton's 
theorem that a circle can be described freely under a tingle centre of force whote 
acceleration varies as the inverse fifth power, the centre of force being on the cir- 
cwnference* 

When the particle comes indefinitely close to the two centres of force, they 
cannot be considered as one centre. The particle passes between the two centres 
with an infinite velocity. The two centres of force attract the particle in opposite 
directions with forces /i/(a - b)^ and m7(^' ' o)^t hoth being infinite. The resultant 
force tending to the centre of the circle is therefore /Ala{a-b)^ which is also 
infinite. This last force gives the initial curvature to the subsequent path. 

Ex. 2. A particle describes a catenary under the action of a force parallel to 
the ordinate. Show that if the pressure is zero, both the force and the velocity 
vary as the ordinate. 

Ex. 3. Show that a particle can describe a parabola under a repulsive force in 
the focus varying as the distance and another force parallel to the axis always 
three times the magnitude of the former. Prove also that if two equal partidea 
describe the same parabola under the action of these forces, their directions of 
motion will always intersect on a fixed confocal parabola. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex. 4. If a curve be described under the action of a force P tending to the 
pole and a normal force N, prove that 

'^Tr (^'|)-^rr (^|)=«- [Math. TripoB.J 

196. Does the particle leave the curve ? If the particle 
is a small ring which slides on the curve it is obvious that it 
cannot separate from the curve. In this case the pressure R may 
have any sign. 

If the particle slide on one side of the curve the pressure on 
the particle must tend towards that side on which the particle 
moves. The pressure R must therefore have the sign which 
suits this direction and must keep that sign throughout the 
motion. When therefore the analytical expression for jB given 
by the normal resolution (Art. 184) changes sign the particle 
separates from the curve. 

R. D. 8 
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Since the forces in nature cannot be infinite the points at which 
B can change sign are found by putting i2 = in the normal 
resolution. Let mf be the resultant force, and let its direction 
make an angle ^ with the normal. Then 

— = mf cos + -a. 

The possible points of separation are therefore given by 

v" =/p cos ^. 

Now 2p cos <t> is the chord of curvature in the direction of the 
force mf. Representing one-fourth of this chord by c, the 
equation becomes t^ = 2/b. Hence the particle can leave the curve 
only at a point such that the velocity is that due to one-fourtii the 
chord of curvature in the direction of the resultant force. Art. 25. 

196. Bzamptes. Ex. "L A heavy particle is suspended from a fixed point C 
by a string of length a. A horizontal yelooity Vq is suddenly communicated to the 
particle so that it begins to describe a vertical drole. It is required to determine 
whether the particle will oscillate or the string become slack. 

The equation of vis viva shows that the velocity v at an altitude y above the 
lowest point of the circle is given by 

r«=V-2^y (1). 

The tension R is given by 

v^ y-a , B 

—=9- — + -; 
a a m 

.-. -— =V+«P-3^y (2). 

If the particle osciUate the velocity is zero at the extremities of the arc of 
oscillation. It follows from (1) that the altitude of this point above the lowest 
point is v^l2g» If the string becomes slack the tension vanishes at the point 
of separation. It foUows from (2) that this occurs at an altitude (v^-{-ag)l%g above 
the lowest point. These points cannot be real points unless their altitudes are less 
than the diameter. 

We also notice that the altitude of the first of these points is greater or less 
than that of the second according as v^ is greater or less than 2ag, 

If v^^-bag neither point is real. The particle must describe the whole circle 
and the string does not become slack. 

If v^<.2ag the velocity vanishes at an altitude less than that at which the 
tension vanishes. The particle therefore oscillates and the string does not become 
slack. 

If Vo'<6ap but >2a^ the string becomes slack before the velocity vanishes. 
The particle therefore leaves the circle and describes a parabola freely in space. 

If the particle, instead of being suspended by a string, were constrained to 
move like a bead on a vertical smooth circle of radius a the particle could not 
separate from the circle. It therefore oscillates or describes the whole circle 
according as v^k. or >4a^. 
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Ex, 2. A bead can slide on a horizontal circle of radios a and is acted on only 
by the tension of an elastic string, the natural length of which is a, fixed to a point 
in the plane of the circle at a distance 2a from its centre; find the condition that 
the bead may jnst go round. Prove that in this case the pressures at the 
extremities of the diameter through the fixed point will be twice and four times the 
weight of the bead if that weight be such as to stretch the string to double its 
natural length. [Math. Tripos, I860.] 

Ex. 3. A heavy particle is allowed to slide down a smooth vertical oirde of 
radius 27a from rest at the highest point. Show that on leaving the circle it moves 
in a parabola whose latus rectum is 16a. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex, 4. A particle moves on the outside of a smooth elliptic cylinder whose 
axis is horizontal. The major axis of the principal elliptic section is vertical and 
the eccentricity of the section is e. If the particle start from rest on the highest 
generator, and move in a vertical plane, it will leave the cylinder at a point whose 
eccentric angle is 0, where «' cos' =8 cos - 2. [Coll. Ex. 1892.] 

Ex, 5. A particle is projected horizontally from the lowest point of a smooth 
elliptic arc, whose major axis 2a is vertical and moves under gravity along the 
concave side. Prove that it will quit the curve at some point if the velocity of 
projection V is such that V^ lies between 2ga and ga (6-«'), where e is the eccen- 
tricity; and if the velocity have the latter value, prove that the particle will 
continue to move round the ellipse in the periodic time 

Ex, 6. A particle, projected inside a smooth cfrcular tube, moves under an 
attractive force varying inversely as the square of the distance from a point within 
the rim of the tube and in its plane. Prove that the pressure cannot vanish at any 
point if the particle is performing complete revolutions. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

197. Moving curves of constraint. To find the equations 
of motion of a particle constrained to slide on a curve moving in 
its own plane. 

Let be any point of the plane of the curve which it will be 
convenient to take as origin. Let f be the acceleration of this 
point, then the motion relative to will be unchanged if we 
apply to every point of the curve and to the particle an accelera- 
tion equal and opposite to that of 0. If we also apply to every 
point an initial velocity equal and opposite to that of 0, we 
may regard as a fixed point. The point is then said to have 
been reduced to rest. 

We shall now take as the origin of the polar coordinates r, 0, 
where is measured from a straight line Of fixed relatively to 
the curve. Let to be the angular velocity of Of referred to a 
straight line Ox fixed in space. Let ^ be the angle the radius 

8—2 
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vector r makes with the tangent. The equations of motion are 

<Pr (de y P . B . ' 

where P, Q are the components of the impressed forces, and/i,/, 
those of/ 

These equations may be written in the forms 

since rd0/dt=v sin 4>, drldt = vco8^. 

These are the equations of motion we would have obtained if 
we had supposed the curve to be fixed in space and the particle to 
be acted on (in addition to the impressed forces) by three fictitious 
forces. The introduction of these forces is said to reduce the curve 
to rest 

These forces are, (1) the force ^i = — mf by which the origin 
is reduced to rest ; (2) the force -F, = ma>V acting on the particle 

along the radius vector from the origin ; (3) F^^ — mr -^ acting 

perpendicularly to the radius vector in the direction tending 
to increase 0. We also observe that the expression R — inuov 
takes the place of the pressure of the curve on the particle. 

Here v represents the velocity relatively to the curve. The 
velocity in space is the resultant of v and the velocity of the 
point of the curve occupied by the particle. 

By resolving the impressed and the fictitious forces along the 
tangent we obtain an equation free from the reaction, and from 
this the velocity v of the particle relatively to the curve may 
be found. This equation is 

By resolving the forces along the normal inwards we have 



mv 



mv* 



— = iV + JR-2mftw, 
P 
where N is the normal component of the impressed and fictitious 

forces. This equation gives R. 
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If the curve turn with a uniform angular velocity about an 
origin fixed in space, these equations become 

i^ (t^ - V) = fmay^dr + /(Zdf + Ydv) 
— = — wft)V sin <l> + (Fees '^ — X sin '^) -f JR — 2nuov. 

198. BzmmplM. Ex. 1. A bead can slide freely on a smooth eircalar wire. 
Initially the bead is at rest at a point A. The circle then begins to turn with 
uniform angular velocity about a point O in the rim, where Oil is a diameter. Prove 
that when the bead is at a distance r from 0, the pressure on the curve 

=m«»(8r«-4ar)/2a, 

where a is the radius of the circle and m the mass of the bead. 

To reduce the circle to rest we apply the fictitious accelerating force jP^sc^V. 
Hence i v^=i<A*+ C. Since the bead is initially at rest in space, it has a velocity 
relatively to the curve v= - w . 2a when r=2a. Hence C=0 and v= - tar through- 
out the motion. To find the pressure, we have 

— = -(oV.s- + 2wi;. 

a 2a fit 

Substituting for v its value, this gives the result. 

Ex, 2. A bead is at rest on an equiangular spiral of angle a at a distance a 
from the pole. The spiral begins to turn round its pole with an angular velocity w. 
Prove that the bead comes to a position of relative rest when r=a cos a, and that 
the pressure is then ^ mci^a sin 2a. Prove also that when the bead is again at its 
original distance from the pole, the pressure is nu^a sin a (8 + sin' a). 

199. Time of describing an arc. A heavy particle is in 
stable equilibrium at the lowest point A of a smooth fi,xed curve. 
Find the time of a small oscillation. 

Let ^ be the angle the normal at any point P near A makes 
with the vertical, s the arc AP, p the radius of curvature at A. 
Then <f> is ultimately equal to s/p. The equation of motion is 

d^ 

dt' ^™^- ^\p 

when sin ^ is expanded in powers of s. If the arc of oscillation is 
sufficiently small we may reject all the terms after the first powei-s 
of s. The time of a complete oscillation is therefore 27r *Jp/g. The 
time of oscillation is therefore the same a^ if the constraining curve 
mere replax>ed by the circle of curvature at A. 

When it is necessary to take account of the small quantities 
of the order «', it is more convenient to replace the equation of 
motion by its first integral, as in Art. 200. 



^ = ^5rsin^ = -5rr^ + -B«»+ ...j, 
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Ex, 1. A pftrtiele P mftkes anall onriUfttiiwis about a position of stable eqoi- 
librium at the point ^ of a smooth eorre under the attraction of a eentre of force 
sitoated at a point C on the normal OAC to the eorre, the magnitode of the foree 

brfng/(r)wber. r=CP. Pra« thM the ti»e of o^OUtum i. 2, j^^^ * whe.* 

F^f{a), a=AC taken positxrefy idien C is on the oonTex side of the cnrre and 
ps OA is the radios of eaxratare. Notice that the time is independent of the law 
of force bot depends on its magnitode F at il. 

Ex, 2. A smooth wire rercdves with constant angnlar velocity m about a fixed 
point in its |dane and a bead is in relative eqnilibriom on the wire at an apee at 
distance a from the fixed point; prove that, if slightly disturbed, the period of a 

small oscillation is — ^ / ^ , where p is the radios of corvatore of the wire at 

the apse and is less than a. [Coll. Ex. 1887.] 

Bedoce the corve to rest, and use Art. 199. 

200. Time of deflcribing a finite arc. By using the 
equation of vis viva the determination of the time can be reduced 
to integration. The equation of vis viva is 



1 /&Y _ 
2\dt) " 



V^G, 



where tr= ^(a?, y) is a known function of the coordinates (a?, y\ 
The constant C is known when the velocity is given at some 
point B whose coordinates are (A, A). We use the known equations 
of the curve to express any two of the variables a?, y, s in terms of 
the third. Choosing s as this variable we have U ^'^{s). Hence 



V2.e = ±| 



the integration being taken from one extremity of the arc de- 
scribed to the other. 

901* F4X, 1. A heavy particle is projected from a point i4 of a vertical circlet 
centre 0, with snoh a velocity that it woold come to rest at the highest point B, 

Prove that the time of transit from il to P is . /-log ^7 where B0i4=a» 

V ^ cot Jo 

BOP^$ and a is the radios. We notice that the time of arriving at the highest 

point is infinite. 

Ex. 2. Prove that the corve soch that the time of descent of a heavy particle 
from rest at a given point A down any arc ilP is eqoal to the time down the chord 
is a lenmiscate. 

Taking A for origin and osing polar coordinates, $ being measored from the 

downward vertical, the condition gives / —77 ;rr= 2 * / — -. Differentiating 

JOis/irooBd) V 008^ 

both sides and solving the differential eqoation we find that r^=A sin 2^. The 

condition that the lower limit on the left-hand side is zero is foond on trial to be 
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satiBfied by this value of r. The required oorve is therefore a lemniscate with the 
axis inclined at an angle of 45° to the vertioal. 

J. A. Serret remarks that if the ratio of the times were k : 1, the differential 
equation would be 

(ik'»-l)^^y+2*2tan^^ + (*«tan»^-l)r>=0. 

This quadratic gives drlrd$=f{$), and the solution is reduced to integration. 

The history of this problem is given in the BuUetin de la SoeiitS MathSmatiquett 
vol. zz. 1892. It was first solved by Euler in his Micanique 1786 and afterwards 
by Fuss in the Mitnoires dtc. de Saint Pitenhourg^ 1824. Bispal gives a geometrical 
proof in LiouvilUf xii. 1847. 

Ex, 8. A particle is acted on by a centre of force varying as the distance. If 
the time of describing from rest an arc from a given point A is equal to the time 
of describing the chord, prove that the curve is a lemniscate. Ossian Bonnet, 
LiouvilUt vol. IX. 

Ex. 4. If the time of descent of a heavy particle from rest at a given point A 
down any arc AP bears to the time of descent down the chord a ratio equal to 
the ratio that the length of the arc bears to k times the length of the chord, 

prove $ = Cy, where y is the vertical ordinate of P and C is a constant. 

202. Subject of integration infinite. A difficulty some- 
times arises in finding the time of describing a finite arc AB if 
the velocity is zero at either limit. Let a particle be projected 
from a point A in such a manner that the velocity of arrival at B 
is zero. It is required to find the time of describing the arc AB. 

Let the points A, Bhe determined by a = a, s = b. Since the 
velocity at B is zero, we have (7= — '^(b). The time of describing 
the arc AB or BA is therefore given by 

ds 



V2.e=±r 



the limits of integration being a, 6. 

The subject of integration is infinite at the limit s=^b, but 
the integral itself may be finite. If we write « = 6 + cr, we can 
express the work U in a, series ; let 

where n is the lowest power of a in the expansion. The part 
of the integral firom « = 6 — <rto6(<r being small) is ± I Tfr—f^ • 

This vanishes with <r if n< 2 but is infinite if n = 2 or > 2. 

If, as usually happens, Taylor's expansion holds true, we have 
n = I. The time to or from, a position of rest is then finite. 
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If the point B iB a position of equilibrium as well as of rest, 
we have dU/ds = when o- = 0. It follows from Taylor's theorem 
that n 3= 2. The time to a position of rest at equilibrium is therefore 
infinite. If Taylor's theorem does not hold, n may lie between 
1 and 2 and ike time is then finite. 

Another rale, given by DeepeyroiiB in hie Ccun de Micanique, is ueefol when 
gnwity is the acting force. If B ie a poeition of eqoillbriimi the tangent at £ is 
horisontal. Let p be the radioe of enryatore at B^ $ the angle the normal at any 
point P near B makes with the Tertioal. The equation of vis viva is then 

P^j =2gp(l'-coBe). 

The time t of describing a small an^e a is therefore given by 

/2p\*^__ f* ds _ 1 l*de 

The tiane of trantit from A to B is therefore {finite unless the radius of curvature p 
atBis zero, 

SOa. Bjounplea. Ex, 1. A heavy particle is constrained to describe the 

eorve ^+y^=a^, the axis of y being verticaL Show that the radios of curvature 
at every oosp is sero. Show also that a particle projected from the lowest cusp 

with a velocity {^a)^ will arrive at the next casp in a time which is three times 
that of (ailing freely from rest at the origin to the lowest cosp. 

[Despeyroos' problem.] 

Ex, 2. A small ring can slide freely on a smooth wire bent into the form of a 
<qroloid. The axes of x and y being the tangent and normal at the vertex £, the 
force frinetion is given by U=My^ where » is positive and < 1. Prove that if the 

partide is projected from a point P whose ordinate is h with a velocity {2Mh^)^ the 

time of arrival at P is t where M^ (1 - m) (s2a' h * . 

Ex. 8. If the only force acting on the particle is gravity U=gy, Uy= Afx** + . . . 
prove that p = Ni*~* + . . . where N"^ = Mn (n - 1), provided n > 1. Hence n < 2 when 
p=0 and n=2 or is >2 when p is finite or infinite at the position of equilibrium. 

Use the theorem pg=.g= ji-(g^ j . 



Motion in a cycloid, 

204. A heavy particle is constrained to move in a smooth 
fixed cycloid whose plane is vertical and vertex downwards. It is 
required to find the motion. 

Let A, A' be the cusps, the vertex, OQD a circle equal 
to the generating circle placed with its diameter on the axis OD, 
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C its centre. Let PQN be a perpendicular on the axis drawn 
fipom any point P on the cycloid. The following geometrical 




properties of the cycloid are given in treatises on the differential 
calculus. 

(1) The tangent at P is parallel to the chord OQ and the 
arc OP is tvrice the chord OQ. 

(2) The radius of curvature at P is parallel to the chord QD 
and is equal to twice that chord. 

(3) The distance PQ is equal to the circular arc OQ, 

Let the angle QDO = ^, and let a be the radius of the gene- 
rating circle. The tangential and normal resolutions at P give 
(Art. 181) 



d?8 . . 8 



4a 



- = — (7 COS H — 



.(1). 



IS 



The first equation shows at once that the motion is oscillatory, 

Art. 118. The time of a complete oscillation is 4^ ./- and i 

independent of the arc described. Let t be measured from the 
instant at which the particle P passes the vertex, let c be the 
semi-arc OB of oscillation. The first equation gives 

It follows that if two particles oscillate in the same or in equal 
cycloids both starting from the vertex, the two arcs described 
in equal times are in a constant ratio, viz. that of the complete 
arcs. If therefore the circumstances of the motion of a particle 
oscillating from cusp to cusp are known, those of a particle 
oscillating in any smaller arc can be immediately deduced. 



8 
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206. If 6 is the depth below the cusp of the extremity B of 
the arc of oscillation, we have by the principle of vis viva 

v» = 25r(2a-6-Oir). 

It follows at once from the geometrical properties of the curve 
that 

R = 2mg cos <f> — . 

The first term is twice the resolved weight of the particle along 
the normal at P ; the second is the centrifugal force of a particle 
moving uniformly with the velocity due to the depth below the 
cusp of the extremity B of the arc of oscillation. 

206. flTampl— ■ Ex, 1. A particle oscillates in a complete cycloid from 
cusp to cusp. Prove the following properties. 

(1) The yelocity v at any point P is equal to the resolved part of the velocity 
V at the vertex along the tangent at P, Le. v= Tcos 0. 

(2) The time of describing an arc OP is proportional to the angle ODQ^ i.e. 







-ViS**- 



-<iVa) = 



(3) The particle moves as if it were rigidly attached to the generating circle, 
that oirde being supposed to roll with a uniform angular velocity on the base AA\ 
This follows firom the last result because d^/dt is constant. 

(4) The centrifugal force at any point P is equal to the resolved part of the 
weight along the normal at P, and the pressure is twice either of these. 

Ex, 2. A heavy particle starts from rest at a point ^ of a cycloid, prove that 
the time T of transit from any point P to any point Q is given by 

N/(Pg) + N/a-P)(^-g) 

I 

where p, q, I are the depths of P, Q and the vertex below the level of A^ and a is 
the radius of the generating circle. 

Ex, 3. A particle slides down a smooth cycloid starting from rest at the cusp. 
Prove that the whole acceleration at any instant is in magnitude equal to g and 
that its direction is towards the centre of the generating circle. [CoU. Ex.] 

The required acceleration is equivalent to the resultant of g and Rjm; the 
result foUows at once from the triangle of accelerations. 

Ex, 4. A smooth cycloid is placed with its axis AB inclined to the vertical, 
and its convexity upwards; a particle begins to slide doiRTi the arc from A, and 
leaves the curve at P; the perpendicular from P on AB cuts at Q the circle on AB 
as diameter, and QR is a diameter of this circle; prove that PR is horizontal. 

[Math. T. ISSS.] 

207. When a pendulum is removed from one place to another 
the number, n, of oscillations in any given time (such as a day) 
is altered by the change in the force of gravity and the alteration 
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of the length I of the pendulum due to a change of temperature. 
Since the number of oscillations in a given time varies inversely 
as the time of a single oscillation, we have n^ = Cgjl where C is 
some constant. Taking the logarithmic differential, we find 

c^^n ^hg hi 
w g I 

This formula is a very convenient first approximation to the value 
of 8n. 

a08. Ex, 1. Prove that a seconds pendulum brought to the summit of a 
mountain x miles high loses about 22a; seconds per day if the attraction of the 
mountain can be neglected. If the mountain is of the form of table-land, the losa 
is only five-eighths of the above amount. The length of the pendulum is supposed 
to be unaltered. 

By Dr Young's rule the attraction at the top of table-land ib gll- ^-j nearly 

where a is the radius of the earth. 

Ex, 2. A railway train is running smoothly along a curve at the rate of 60 
miles per hour, and a pendulum which would ordinarily oscillate seconds is observed 
to oscillate 121 times in two minutes. Show that the radius of the curve is 
approximately a quarter of a mile. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex, S. If the moon be in the zenith, prove that a seconds pendulum would be 
losing at the rate of ^^th of a second per day. 

The moon attracts the earth as well as the pendulum and its disturbing effect is 
measured by the difference of its attractions at the centre of the earth and at the 

pendulum. This is -j=,- (~) 9 where M=r^£ is the mass, and r=60a is the 

distance of the moon. 

209. Ex, 1, A heavy particle oscillates on a smooth fixed curve, and the 
periods of oscillation in all arcs are the same. Prove that the curve is a cycloid. 

Let the axis of yhe measured vertically upwards from the lowest point of the 
curve and let y = h be the initial value of y. Let the equation of the curve be 
s=f{y)t where 8 is the arc measured from the lowest point. Since v*=2g{h-y) 
the time t of reaching the lowest point is given by 

Put y = hz, then ^2gt = h^ T 'Q^^ • 

J v(^~*) 

Since the time t is to be the same for all values of h, we have dtldh=0. Hence 

'I dz d 



: 



{h^r(hz)]=.o. 



V(l - ^) d'^ 

This equation requires that the second factor under the integral sign should be 
zero. If this were not true we could, by taking h small enough, make that factor 
keep the same sign, while hz varies from hz=0%ohz = h. Every term of the integral 

would then have the same sign and the sum could not be zero. Hence h^f {kg) is 
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independent of h, and therefore/' {hz) = M{h£)''^ where Jf is a constant independent 

of h and z. We thus find by an easy integration that the arc / {y) = 2My^, This is 
the equation of a cycloid having the line joining the cusps horizontal. 

Ex. 2. A body of mass M can slide on a perfectly smooth horizontal plane 
and has attached to it a thin tnbe in the vertical plane containing the centre of 
gravity. The form of the tube is snoh that the periods of the oscillations of a 
particle of mass m placed in it are the same for all arcs. Prove that the form of 
the tnbe may be derived from a cycloid by elongating the ordinates perpendicular 
to the axis in the ratio »J{M+m)I^M. This problem is due to Clairaut ; M€m, de 
VAead,, Paris, 1742. 

210. ReiifUng medium. If the particle oscillate on a 
smooth cycloid in a niediu/m resisting as the velocity, the tangential 
equation of motion becomes 

d^s « ds 

where n'=5f/4a. This problem has been discussed in Arts. 121 
and 126. The interval between two successive passages through 
the lowest point is always the same and the successive arcs of 
descent and ascent are in geometrical progression. 

If the resistance vary as the square of the velocity^ the motion 
is discussed in Art. 129. 

211. Tautochronoui curves. When a particle oscillates 
on a given smooth curve either in a vacuum or in a medium 
whose resistance varies as the velocity, we know that the oscilla- 
tion is tautochronous about the position of equilibrium if the 
tangential force ^= m^s where s is the length of the arc measured 
from the position of equilibrium and m is a constant, Art. 118. 
If therefore any rectifiable curve is given a proper force to produce 
a tautochronous motion can at once be assigned. 

A catenary is a tautochronous curve for a force acting along 
the ordinate equal to m*y because the resolved part along the 
tangent is obviously m^s. 

The equiangular spiral is tautochronous for a central force 
fir tending to the pole, because the resolved part along the 
tangent being m*s where m' = fi cos' a, the time of arrival at the 
pole is the same for all arcs. 

In the same way the epicycloid and hypocycloid are tauto- 
chronous curves for a central force tending from or to the centre 
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of the fixed circle and varying as the distance, because since 

the resolved part along the tangent, viz. firdr/ds, varies as 8. 
In all these cases the time of arrival at the position of equilibrium 
is the least positive root of tan n^= — n/x (Art. 121), where 2/cv is 
the resistance and n^ + K^ss m\ The whole time from one position 
of momentaiy rest to the next is tr/n. 

The properties of tantochronoas curves are more tuUy discussed in the author's 
Rigid Dynamics. A historical summary is also there given. 

212. Rough cycloid. A particle slides from rest Ofi a 
rough cycloid placed with its cum vertical in a medium whose 
resistance varies as the velocity. Prove that the motion is taiUo- 
chronous. 

The descending motion is given by 

-i- = /Ltfl— 5f sin^ — 2icv, - =22— ^rcos^ (1), 

where v is really negative. Eliminating R 

^ f^^ + 2KV + -'^sin(6^€)^0, 
dt p cos € ^^ '^ 

where tan € = /a. This may be written 

rf n 

-T (e^v) + 2k (e'*t;) + — ^ e«sin (^ - c) = 0, 

az cos € 

provided -n = — fJ^- , that is w = — /a^. Put e^ds = dw] 
at p 

Now w^jer*^ 4a cos ^d^ = 4a cos € e"^ sin (^ — c). 
The equation therefore reduces to 

dt^ dt 4a cos' € 

This is the linear equation, Art. 121. We infer that at what- 
ever point of the cycloid the particle is placed at rest, it arrives 
at the point E determined by w = 0, that is ^ = 6, in the same 
time. Such a motion is called tautochronous. The point E is 
clearly an extreme position of equilibrium in which the limiting 
friction just balances gravity. 
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The time of arrival at JE? is given by the least positive root of 
the equation tan n^ = — nJK where n' + /ic^ = gj^ta cos* e. The whole 
time from one position of momentary rest to the next is tt/ti. 

So long as the particle is moving in the same direction the 

constant fi retains the same sign. The motion is therefore 

given by 

e-^ sin (^ - e) = -4c"** sin {nt -f B). 

When the particle arrives at the next position of rest, it will begin 
to return or will remain there at rest according as the value of ^ 
at that point is greater or less than the angle of friction. 



Motion in a cirde, 

213. A heavy particle is constrained to move in a fixed circle 
whose plane is vertical. It is required to find the time of describing 
an arc. 

Let C be the centre, A and B the lowest and highest points of 

the circle, a its radius. Let P be the 
position of the particle at any time t^ 
4> the angle CBP. 

Let the particle be projected from 
the lowest point with a velocity F. 
The equation of vis viva gives 




( 



2a 






2ga (1 - cos 2^). 



Let us put F* = 2gh, so that the 
velocity of projection is that due to 
A height h ; we also put A = 2a . /ic*. If / ic> 1, the velocity at 
the lowest point is more than sufficient to carry the particle 
to the highest point of the circle, the particle therefore goes 
continually round the circle in the same direction, li k<\ the 
velocity at the lowest point is insufficient to carry the particle 
round the circle, the particle therefore oscillatea If /tf = l the 
(mrticle arrives at the highest point with a velocity zero, but only 
nfUif an infiuite time has elapsed, Art. 201. 

Substituting for F* in the equation of vis viva, we have 



i©'='^-«^'* <2). 
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If t be the time of describing the arc AP which subtends an 
angle 2if> at the centre, we have 

* d4> 



vi'-i: 



(3), 



^(/c" - sin' <!>) ' 

where one radical is positive and the other has the same sign as 
d^jdt. 

If ^ = 1, the integral is a known form. We have 

^/f•'-/^r '"»'"(?**) '**; 

when ^ = i7r, t is infinite so that the particle takes an infinite 
time to reach the highest point. 

If ^ > 1, we write the integral in the form 

(5). 






This elliptic integral* gives the time of describing the arc which 
subtends an angle ^ at the highest point of the circle. The time 
of arriving at the highest point is found by writing Jtt for the 
upper limit. 

214. When k<\, we put /e = sin a. We see fi-om (2) that 
sin <f> cannot exceed k and that the velocity is zero when sin ^ = ic; 
the particle therefore oscillates on each side of the lowest point 
through an arc AD or AE which subtends an angle a at the 
highest point. Let Qm<f> = k sin '^, so that y^ varies from zero 
to ^TT. We then find after an easy substitution in (3) 

s/a'^^Jo cos^ ■" Jo V(l - /^sin^V^) ^ ^' 

This elliptic integral determines the time of describing an angle <f> 
where ^ and -^ are related by the equation sin ^ = ic sin '^. 

We can construct the angle y^ geometrically. Describe a circle 
with centre C to touch BD, and let BP intersect this circle in Q ; 
then the angle BQC^y^. For another construction we draw a 
chord A'R equal to the chord AP, then the angle CffP* = '^. 

• The reader is referred to Prof. GreenhiU'B Treatise on the applications of 
elliptic functions. He begins with the problem of the simple oircnlar pendulum as 
being the best introduction to the theory of these functions. 
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In obtaining (6) we supposed the sign of cos '^ to be the same 
as that of the radical in (3) and therefore the same as that of 
(2^/(2^. Since cos^ is positive, it then follows from (6) that 
d^^ldt is positive. The point Q therefore travels round the circle, 
being the lower or upper intersection of BP with the circle accord- 
ing as P is moving from A U) D or from D to A, 

216. Series fbr the time of oiciUation. We may approxi- 
mate very closely to the time of a complete vibration by using a 
series. If T be this time, the formula (6) gives \T when the 
upper limit is Jtt. We have by the binomial theorem 

(1 - /tf« sin« i/r)-* 

= l+iUsinVr)' + ... + ?-^;|^^^ 

By a theorem in the integral calculus 

*'/ • ix,«Ji 1.3. 5. ..(271-1) TT 

^i.xn^rdir= 2.4.6:..2« -f 
It immediately follows that 

where ic = sin a and a is the angle subtended at the highest point 
of the circle by the half-arc of oscillation. It is also useful to 
notice that k is the ratio of the chord of the half-arc to the diameter 
of the circle. 

The first term of this series represents the time of an infinitely 
small oscillation. The other terms are regarded as small correc- 
tions to this time, and are sometimes called the "reduction to 
infinitely small arcs." The second term is usually a suflicient 
correction. Thus suppose the arc of oscillation on each side of the 
vertical to subtend an angle of SB"" at the point of suspension, 
then a = 18° and fc^-^. The second term is only about ^th and 
the third ^^th of the first. 

216. »«lation lMtwtt«n ooBtlnnolu and oaelllatorjr mottons. Comparing 
the fonnulsB (5) and (6) we see that the integrals are the same except that the 
moduli K and Ijfjc are reciprocals. This leads to a theorem by which we connect a 
motion aU round the circle with an oscillatory motion. 

Let two particles P, P' be projected from the lowest points A^ A'^oi two circles 
of radii a, a\ and let these be acted on by unequal gravitational forces g and g'. 
Let the velocities of projection F, F' be sooh that the moduli are reciprocals. 
Then k being less than unity, we have r"=4a^<c", V'^=ia'g'lK*. It then follows from 
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what precedes that the partiole P* travels xoond the cirde and P oseillates in a semi- 
azo equal to AD^ where the angle DBA=a and arassin a. 





Let P, P' be the positions of the particles when the angles ABP=^, A'B'P'sz^, 
where sin 0=k sin ^. If t, t' be the times of describing the arcs AP, A'P* we have 

Va' ;o>/(l-ic«8in»{)» Va'-joV(l-«»sin«a- 

It follows therefore that \/^^=«a/-^- ^^ poirUi P, P* therefore earre- 

spond to each other in the two motionst cuid it ii eaty to see that they aire 
geometrically connected by the relation 

chord AP _^Ka __ chord AD 
chord A'P* "" o^ " diam. A'B' ' 

It is obvioosly convenient that the particles should occopy corresponding points 
at the same instant of time. We therefore choose the constants a\ ff^ so that 
t=rC. We then have ^\a'^K^g\a. The equations of motion take the forms 



Sl^g S = '^«>»^' Sj- 






gf dt 

where the coefficients on the left hand are equal. 

If we make the radii equal we can suppose both particles to describe tJte same 
circle. We then have 

a'=a, g'=^K^g, r'=i F, A'P'^^.AP. 

K K 

217. Ex, 1. If the circle described by P* has AM for its diameter, prove that 
P, P* move 80 as to be always on the same horizontal line, the gravitational forces 
being g and gid respectively. 

Ex, 2. If the circles are equal and the arc PP* is bisected by a point Q, prove 
that Q moves on the circle as if it were a third heavy particle acted on by a gravi- 
tstional force g"—gK, The velocity of Q at ^ (and at all points) is equal to the 
mean of the velocities of P and P', Prove also that Q goes half round while y 
goes all round. Sang, Edinburgh Trans, 1865, vol. 24. 

These results follow at once from Art. 216. 

218. »elationa between two oaelllatorjr motlona. The investigation of 
these relations is properly a part of the theory of elliptic integrals, but the following 
theorem will serve as an example. 

R. D. 9 
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If T, 7* be the periods of oeoilUtion oorresponding to two semi-arcs which 
subtend angles a, a' at the highest point of the eirole and so related that 
tana={iBnia')\ then will T= r (eos J a^*. 

The half arc of oscillation being defined by sin a=ic, the time t of describing 
the angle is given by 



/^ r» d^ f* d^ 

V a Jo V(l-«*wn'^)"";o 0080* 



whexe sin0=irsinf. Let 2^=0+^, so that (? is the angle the arc A'Q in the 
figure of Art 218 subtends at f. Eliminating ^ we find tana'= ^. We 

^ JC + COSZC^ 

shall now change the independent variable from ^ to ^. The simplest (thoogh not 
the shortest) method of effecting this is to find d\f/ by differentiation and sin^ ^ by 
trigonometry both in terms of $. The snbstitntion is then obvious and we have* 

/*» dtp _ 2 fe d0 

jo-s/(l-««sinV)""l + « jo-s/(l-X'8in«tf)* 

where X=2/^ic/(1 + k). Bemembering that K=sina and 8in0=icsin^, we now 
write X=sin a' and sin 0'=X sin d. 

Let two particles P, P* oscillate in the circle APB through arcs AD, AD* which 
subtend angles a, a' at the highest point B, then the last equation shows that the 
times t, C, of describing corresponding angles 0, ^\ are connected by the relation 

t=2f/(l + ic). 

To compare the changes of the values of these oorresponding angles we refer to 
the figure of Art. 218. As P moves from ^ to D and back to ^, Q travels round 
the semicircle A*QB\ 2$ increases from to r, and ^' increases from to a'. 
Thus the oscillation from il to D and back to A corresponds to the oscillation A 
to ly only, i.e. a complete oscillation of P corresponds to half a complete oscillation 
of P'. If T, T' be the times of a complete oscillation of P, P', we have therefore 

The two angles a, a' are connected by the relation 

. , , 2Jk , l^cosa' 

1+ic ^ sma' 

Since ic<l and a'<ir we take the lower sign in the value of y/x. Hence 
sin a = (tan i a')'. It follows also that t = 2t' (cos i a'}K 

Ex, If oi, C4, ... be a series of angles connected by the relation 

sino»4.i=(tania^)«, 

and if T| be the time of a complete revolution in an arc subtending 4ai at the point 
of suspension, prove that 

7|=(secia].8eci(4... to oo )> . 2r ^(a/p). [sang.] 

219. Oo-azial Olrol— ■ Two heavy particles, constrained to describe the 
same vertical drole, are projected from any two points with velocities due to their 
depths below the same horizontal line. It is required to prove that the straight 
line joining the particles always touches a co-axial circle. 



Cayley's ElUptic Function$, Art. 243. 
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Let Oy be the radical axis of two co-axial oircleB whose centres are C, C 
Let a tangent at any point T of one circle intersect the other in two points P, Q. 





Let PM, QN be perpendiculars on the radical axis. By a known property of 

co-axial circles the tangents PT, QT drawn from points on the outer circle satisfy 

the relations* 

Pr»=2 . CC . PM, Qrs=2 . CC . QN. 

In the time dt let the tangent move into the position P*TQ', Then since the 
elementary arcs QQ\ PP\ make equal angles with the chord P*Q't the triangles 
QTQ'y PTF are similar: hence 

arc QQ'Ibxc PP'^QTIPT. 

It follows from these two geometrical theorems that 

(veL of Q)»/(vel. of P)^=zQNIPM, 

If then the point P move with a velocity equal to (2g . Pitf)% the point Q must 

move with a velocity equal to {2g . QN^, It follows that the points P, Q are the 
positions of two particles moving with velocities due to their depths below Oy, 

If the radical axis is external to the circle described by the particles, the 
particles go round the circle. If the radical axis intersects the circle in the two 
points D and E, the particles oscillate in the same arc DAE. 

In the figures the particles have been supposed to move the same way round the 
circle. If their directions are opposite the chord PQ envelopes a circle or a part of 
a co-axial circle situated above Oy. 



* The properties of co-axial circles are fully discussed by geometrical methods 
in Lachlan's Modem Pure Geometry. The following is an analytical proof of the 
property Pr«= 2 . CC . PM. 

Let c, e' be the distances of the centres C, C from Oy, b the length of a tangent 
drawn from to any co-axial cirde. The equations of the circles are therefore 

x2-2c'a;-fy»-»-««=0 (1), 

x«-2ca;-»-y«-»-««=0 (2). 

If X, y be any point P external to the first circle, PT a tangent 

Pr«=x*-2c'x-l-y8+8S. 

If P lie on the second circle this becomes 2 (c - e') x by subtracting the second 
equation. This is the result to be proved. 

9-2 
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The point 6t oontaet T diTides the chord PQ in the ratio of the yelooities at 
P, Q. That point is therefore the centre of graTity of two masses placed at P, Q 
inversely proportional to the velodtiee at those points. The ordinary fommlA for 
the centre of gravity enable os to write down the distance of T from any straight 
line. It follows, for example, that the depth of T below the radical axis u the 
geometrical mean of the depths of P and Q. 

Some positions of P, Q, and therefore of T, being known from the initial 
conditions, the circle enveloped l»y the chord touches PQ in T and has its centre 
in OA. The distance between the centres C, C may also be found from the 
equation P7*=2 . CC . PM. If x, x' are the initial depths of P, Q, I the initial 
chord, it foUows that ^(2 . C(r)=ll{^x+^x^. 

Let the two particles P, Q take the positions P', (^ affeer the lapse of any finite 
time t. It follows that a third particle R moving on the circle with a velocity due 
to its depth below Oy will describe each of the finite arcs PP', QQ* in the same 
time t. By adding or subtracting the time of describing the arc P'Q, we see that 
the timet of describing PQ, P'Q', i.e. the arcs cut off by any two tangents to a co-axial 
circle, are equaL 

When the radical axis is external to the system of circles there are two points 
L, L' one on each side of Oy which are the positions of the two co-axial circles 
whose radii are zero. Since L is an evanescent circle the distance OL is equal to 
the tangent drawn from O to any co-axial circle. Also, for the same reason, any 
straight line drawn through L divides the circle APB into two parts which are 
described in equal times, 

220. Bzamples. Ex, 1. A circle is drawn to touch at their middle points 
the chord and arc of oscillation of a particle which is moving on a vertical circle 
under the action of gravity. Prove that a point on the first circle in the same 
horizontal line with the particle moves with a velocity equal to ^>J{gr) sin^ Ja cos \ 9 
where r is the radius of the circle on which the particle moves and a, 9 are the 
angles which the radius drawn to the particle makes With the vertical at the instant 
when it is stationary and at the instant considered. [Math. Tripos.] 

Ex, 2. A particle describes a vertical circle of radius a with a velocity due to 
its depth below the highest point B, Prove that the radius of the circle enveloped 
by the chord joining any two positions of the particle at a constant time interval T 
is a/cosh' (T»Jgla), Prove also that the depth of the point of contact of the chord 
and its envelope below B is 2a/co8h {^ cosh {, where ^iijafg and i^tjajg are the 
times from the lowest point of the extremities of the chord. [GoU. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 8. Prove that if a particle move round a circle so that its velocity is pro- 
portional to the product of its distances from two fixed points in the plane, one 
inside and one outside, any circle drawn through them divides the orbit into two 
parts which are described in equal times. State the corresponding result when the 
points are both inside, or both outside. [Math. Tripos, 1888.] 

Describe two consecutive circles through the fixed points il, £ to cut the given 
circle in the points P, P* and Q, Q'\ we shall prove that the times of describing 
the elementary arcs PP*, QQ' are equal. 

The distance between any two parallel tangents to these co-axial circles is 
easily seen to be proportional to the product AP ,BP where P is the point of 
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contact of either. If then PR^ QS are any two normals to the drole APQB inter- 
secting the consecutive cirde in R and 8, the time of moving from P to 12 is equal 
to the time from Q%o 8. 

Because the given circle and the circle APBQ are symmetrical about the straight 
line joining their centres, the tangents PP^, QQ' make equal angles with the 
normals PR, QS; the lengths PP*, QQ* are therefore proportional to PR, Q8. 
The arcs PP*, QQf^ therefore, are also described in equal times. 

Let ABCD be any one co-axial circle cutting the given circle in C, D. Then 
describing aU the co-axial circles, each elementary arc PP* in the larger arc CD 
has a corresponding elementary arc QQ' in the smaller arc CD, and these are 
described in equal times. The times therefore of describing the smaller and larger 
arcs CD are equal. 

Wherever A, B may be, let two of the co-axial circles cut the given drde in 
<7, D and C, D\ It follows from what precedes that the times of describing the 
arcs CC\ DD' are equal. 

Ex, 4. A particle oscillates in a circular arc BAD, see fig. of Art. 219. A 
tangent is drawn from A to the co-axial circle to cut the arc of oscillation in X. 
A horizontal tangent to the same co-axial outs the same arc in F. It follows from 
the theorem of Art. 219, that the time of moving from ^ to X is twice that 
from AUiY. Prove that this is equivalent to the theorem 

[^ d^ _n f* d^ 

jo >/(!-*» BinV)" jo ^^a-«•«inV)• 
where 8in^'=2sin^cos^(l-K«sin»^)*(l-jc»sin*f)-». 

[Gayley's EUipHe Functiont, Art. 249.] 



CHAPTER V. 



MOTION IN ONE PLANE. 

Moving Axes. 

221. The components of velocity and acceleration along the 
axes of coordinates, the tangent and normal to the path and in 
some other directions have been already considered in Chapter I. 
The solution of the more difficult problems in dynamics requires 
however that we should have at our command a greater power 
of resolution than is given by these. We shall now investigate 
the general components for any moving axes in one plane. 

222. To avoid the continual repetition of the same argument, 
we shall use the term vector to represent the subject under con- 
sideration, whether it be a velocity or an acceleration. 

Let us understand by a vector any quantity which has direction 
as well as magnitude, and which obeys the parallelogram law. 
Thus the radius vector of a point P is a vector and its resolved 
parts along the axes are the coordinates x and y. Again the 
velocity of P is a vector, and its resolved parts along the axes 
are dx/dt and dy/dt. The acceleration of P is also a vector and 
the resolved parts are d^xjdt^ and dh/ldt\ Lastly if R be any 
vector whose direction makes an angle '^ with the axis of x, its 
components along the axes, supposed to be rectangular, are R cos i^ 
and R sin '^. 

223. Fundamental theorem. A vector R having been 
resolved in the directions of two rectangular axes Of, Ori which 
turn round a fixed origin in a given manner, it is required to find 
the rates at which these components are increasing with the tim>e. 

Let P be the position of the moving point at any time t 
Draw a straight line PQ to represent the instantaneous direction 
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and magnitude of the vector JR. Let w, v be the resolved parts of 
the vector in the directions of the axes Of, Orj, 



n \^ 





After a time dt, the point P will occupy a position P', the 
vector R will become R + dR and may be represented by the 
straight line P'Qf, The axes Of, Orj will turn round through a 
small angle d<l> and will take the positions 0^, Off. The resolved 
parts of jR + dR along these new axes will be w + du, and v + dv. 

At the time t the component of the vector in the direction Of 
is u. At the time t-\-dt the component in the same direction 
(i.e. in the direction Of not Of) is 

{u + du) cos d^ — (v + dv) sin d^. 

The rate of increase of u in the direction Of is found by sub- 
tracting the component at the time t from that at the time t-^-dt 
and dividing by dt 

If we represent the rate of increase in the direction Of by Wi, 
we have 



M, = 



_ [(u H- du) cos d0 — (v H- dv) sin d^] — u 



dt 



When we reject the squares of small quantities according to the 
rules of the differential calculus, we write unity for cos d^ and 
d^ for sin d^. We therefore have 

du d6 

In the same way if the rate of increase in the direction Off 
be Vi, we have 

_ (u + du) sin d^ + (v -f dv) co s d4> — v 

""' dt ■ 

_ d^ dv 

'^''di^dt' 
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924. This theorem is of great importance and particular attention should be 
giyen to the meaning of the letters. The rate of increase of u in the direction of 

the mofdng axis ^^ ^ ^ • ^^ rate of increase in the direction of an axis fixed in 

ipaee which is coincident with the position of 0( at the time t and which is left 

behind when 0{ moves into some other position Ol' is —-v^. It it tke latter 

at at 

rate of inereaee not the former which it required in dynamiet. 

To make this point dear let ns suppose that u represents the component 
▼elodtj of a point P. Then 

, _ /component along Of \ /component along 0(\ 
V attimet+d« J~\ timet /' 

- ^_/comp. alongOA /comp. along OA 
awva^^y time t+dt ^'V timet ;' 

When it is necessary to distinguish between these two we may call the first the 
reUtUve rate and the second the tpaee rate of increase of the Toctor. 

226. There is another method of establishing the fundamental 
theorem which is very generally used and which puts the argument 
into a more algebraic form. 

Let the moving axis Of make an angle <f> with an arbitrary 
direction Ox fixed in space. Then if 17 be the component of the 
vector along Ox, 

IT'ssttcos^ — vsin^; 



dU 
dt 



fdu d6\ . f d6 ^ dv\ . . 



This gives the rate of increase in the direction of the fixed 
axis Ox, Let Ox coincide with Of and be left behind when Of 
moves into the position 0^', then ^ = though dit>ldt is not zero. 
By definition dUldt — th, and therefore 

du d6 

Again let Ox coincide with Orj and let it be left behind when Orj 
moves to Of)\ Since is the angle Of makes with Ox measured 
firom Ox round positively in the direction ^, the instantaneous 
value of is — ^ though as before it is increasing at the rate 
dit>ldt. By definition dU/dt is now Vi, and hence 

dv . d4> 
' dt^ dt 
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996. Ex, 1. To deduce the ean^nentt of velocity and aceeleration along and 
perpendicular to the radiut vector, Art. 85. 

We take the arbitrary axis of ( to ooinoide with the radias vector, then ^=$, 
Regarding (sr, i^—O as the components of the vector r, the space components of 
the velocity are 

_d| d$_dr _dfi dS _ d$ 

^"'dt^'^dt'di' ^'dt'^^di'^di' 

Taking the velocity as a second vector, the components are u=drldtf v=rd$ldt, 
and the space components of the acceleration are 



^"dt ^dt^dt* ^\dt) ' 
dv d0 1 d f^d$\ 



Ex, 2. To deduce the eomponenti of acceleration along the tangent and normal. 
Art. 86. 

Taking the axis of ( parallel to the tangent, we have 0=^. Let the velocity 
be the vector, then u represents the velocity and v = 0. The components of accelera- 
tion are therefore 

du d}If du dv d^ dylt 

'^=di-"'Tt^di^ ^^=5e-^'*i=~i- 

227. To find the components of velocity and accderation with 
regard to moving axes. 

Let the position of the moving point P be given by its co- 
ordinates (f , 17) with regard to two rectangular axes Of, Ori which 
turn round a fixed origin with an angular velocity d4ldL . Let 
(ti, v) be the components of the velocity of P parallel to the 
instantaneous positions of Of, O1;. Let {X, Y) be the components 
of the acceleration of P. The relations between (f , 17), (w, v\ (X, 7) 
follow at once from the general theorem. We have 

d(_ d^ d^ -^d0 ... 

""^di "^di' ""^dt^^dt ^^^' 

^ du dd> ^ dv ^ dff> .^. 

Substituting for u, t; in the latter expressions their values given 
by the former, we have 

If the origin is also in motion, these equations require some 
modification. Let p,q he the components of the space velocity 
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of the origin in the directions of the axes. Let u, v continue to 
represent the components of the space velocity of the point P. 

To find u, V we add to the expressions (A) for the relative 
component velocities the component velocities of 0, Art. 10. We 
thus have 

These equations give the motion of P referred to a system of 
moving axes having any fixed origin but always remaining parallel 
to the original moving axes. With these values of u, v, the 
accelerations X, Y will continue to be expressed by the 
formulse (B). 

228. We may deduce the expressions (C) for the accelerations 
X,T hi terms of the coordinates f, tf from the theory of relative 
motion^ explained in Art. 10. 

The motion of P in space is made up of the velocity relative 
to M together with that of M in space ; see fig. of Art. 223. Now 
OM is the radius vector of M, and the component velocities in 
the directions OMy MP are f ' and f 0', while the accelerations in 
the same directions are 

r-f^'« and ||(f'f) 

where accents represent differentiations with regard to the time. 
Again regarding if as fixed, MP is the radius vector of P, hence 
the component velocities of P along MP and parallel to MO (not 
OM) are V and rftf/, while the accelerations in the same directions 

are 17"— rf<f>^ and - ^ (17" <^'). Adding together these components, 

fj dt 

we obviously obtain the values of w, v ; X, F already given in 

Art. 227. 

aao. B^UtiTtt and actual path. When the motion of a point is referred to 
moving axes 0(, (hi it is necessary to distinguish between the path in space and the 
path relative to the moving axe$. Suppose a sheet of paper to be attached to the 
moving axes and to torn ronnd the fixed point with them. The point P traces 
oat on this sheet the relative path which is not the same as that traced out on a 
sheet fixed in space. 

The coordinates of P in the relative motion are ((, rj) and the displacements 
parallel to these axes are d^ and dtf. The direction of the tangent of the relative 
path and the radius of curvature of that path are therefore found by the ordinary- 
rules of the differential calculus. The coordinates of P in the path in space are 
also ((, rj), but the displacements have just been proved tohed^-rjd^t and drj + ^d4>. 
These must be used instead of dx and dy in the formula of the differential calculus. 
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Let as represent by aooents the differential coefficients with regard to any 
independent variable t. The formula of the differential ealcuUu giving the tpace 
motion of P referred to fixed axes may be adapted to moving axes by vfriting u, v 
for x*, y' respectively t where ti=^' - ij0', t;=V+^0', andvjt v^for x", y" where 

Thus, if ^, X be the angles the tangents to the relative and actual paths make 
with 0(, and p, 12 be the radii of curvature of these paths, we have 



tan^=^, 



(r + i?'')L 



=rV'-Vf 



ttft 



tt 




When we apply kinematioal theorems to purely geometrical properties in which 
the idea of time is absent, we regard t as an auxiliary arbitrary quantity introduced 
to represent the independent variable. If we wish the arc « to be the independent 
variable, we write t=s. 

The effect of these changes may be exhibited in a figure. Let P, P' be the 
positions in space of the moving point at 
the times f, t^-dt^ and O^, 0^ the positions 
of the axis of reference at the same times. 
If PA/, P'N be perpendiculars on 0(, 0^', 
we have 

NP'zzrj + drj (A). 

Let P'M\ PH be perpendiculars on 0^ 
and P^M' respectively. The coordinates of 
P, P* referred to axes 0(, Orj fixed in space for a time dt are 

OAf=^ OA/'=^ + (if-i7d0, AfP=i;, ArP' = i7+di; + {d^ (B). 

These values of MM', P'U follow at once from Art. 228, but they may be 
obtained by projecting the broken line ON, NP* on 0^, Or/, If % be the angle the 
tangent PF makes with 0^ and dff the arc PP\ we have tiLnx=P'BIPff and 
(d4r)*={P'H)^+{PH)\ and these by substitution from (B) lead to the same results 
as before. 

980. Many of the formulas used in the differential calculus may be inferred 
by resolving the accelerations in different directions. For example, the formulas 
for the radius of curvature in polar coordinates may be written down by simply 
resolving the polar accelerations of Art. 85 along the tangent and equating the 
result to V^jR, The expressions for R in Cartesian moving and fixed axes may be 
obtained in the same way. 



281. flTampl— . Ex. 1. The position of a point P is referred to rectan- 
gular axes Q^, Qrj which move so that Q describes 
a given curve AQ while Q^ is always a tangent to 
the curve. Prove that the component velocities 
and accelerations of P are 

where 0' is the angular velocity of ^, and ^/^s'jp. 

Deduce an expression for the radius of curvature of the space locus of P. 
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Ex. 2. A partiele P is attaohed to the extremity of a string of length I whioh 
is being wonnd on to a fixed cnrre after the manner of an involute. Prove that 
the component accelerations of P along and perpendioolar to the straight portion ( 
of the string are respectively 

where 0' is the angolar velocity of (. Also 0'= - f /p. 

Ex. 8. Assuming the earth to be oniformly describing a circle of iradins a 
abont the snn with velocity U, and the snn to be moving in a straight line in the 
plane of the earth's orbit with a uniform velocity V, prove that the radius of 

^ 4« * •*#*!. -*u. u-*- • {V^+2VUBme+U^)^a , 
curvature at any pomt of the earth's orbit in space is ^ tt^tf^ — tt—- — ::r — i where 

$ is the angle the line joining the earth and sun makes with the direction of the 
sun's motion. [Ck>ll. Ex. 1892.] 

Ex. 4. A fine string wound round a circle has a particle P attaohed to its 
extremity and the circle is constrained to turn round its centre in its own plane 
with a uniform angular velocity u. The particle is initially in contact with the 
drde and has a velocity V normal to the circle. If ( be the length of string 
unwound at the time t, prove that ^=a^ur^t'^+2aVt. 

Ex. 5. A particle P i» attached by a rod PA without mass to the extremity of 
another rod AB, n times as long, whioh revolves about the other extremity B, the 
whole motion taking place in a horizontal plane. If ^ be the inclination of the 
rods, w the angular velocity of ^B at the time t, prove that 

^ + ^+n(^co8^ + «'8in^'\=0. [Math. Tripos, I860.] 
af dt \at J 



a 82. ObliqiM ASM. The general method of finding the resolved velocities 
and accelerations of a point referred to moving axes may be extended to obliqae 
axes. These extensions however are not of any great importance because oblique 
axes are seldom used in mechanics. 

Let 0^, Oil be any two axes whioh make angles ^, with an axis Ox fixed in 
space. These angles we shall suppose to be perfectly arbitrary so that the angle 
|0i7 between the axes is not necessarily constant. See figure of Art. 228. 

Let PQ represent any vector ; u, v its components obtained by oblique resolu- 
tion according to the parallelogram law. Let Vj, v^, represent as before the rates 
of increase of the components of the vector in directions fixed in space but coin- 
cident with the positions of 0(, Or\ at the time t. 

Let us resolve the vector in a direction perpendicular to 0(. The resolved 
parts of u^ and Vj are clearly zero and v^ sin (0 - 9). Since (Of = d9, i\Orl = (i0, the 
resolution gives 

[(tt-Kdti) sin d^ + (v + <2v) sin (0 - ^ + <20)] - [v sin (0 - ^)] 



i7jSin(0-^)=' 



dt 



d6 dv . .dfb 

=^u^ + ^sin{4>-e)+veoB{if>'-e)-^. 

By resolving in a direction perpendicular to Orf we obtain in the same way 

. ,^ ^. d4> du . . .. ,, ^.d$ 

iiism (0- ^)= - 1; -^ + ^- am (0 - ^) - u cos (0- ^) ^ . 
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If (, 17 aro the obliqae coordinates of P, the space velocities u, v ot P are 
similarly 

t;8in(0-^)=^^ + ^8in(0-^)+i7CO8{0-^)^, 

ti8in(0-^)=-i7^ + ^sin(0-^)-{oos(0-^)^. 

The advantage of resolving perpendicularly to 0( and (hi is that only one of 
the components «i, Vi, enters into the resolation. We thns obtain each indepen- 
dently of the other. If we resolve in the directions 0(, O17 we obtain the valnes 
ofu^+Vi cos (0 - 6) and Vi+itiOoa{^-d) and, from these, u^ and Vi can be obtained 
by solving the equations. 

These values of Uj, v^ were first given by H. W. Watson in the Math. Tripos of 
1861. 

288. Byp«r-aoo«leratloiis. It is seldom that we use higher differential 
coefficients with regard to the time than the second, Art. 21. When these are 
required the general theorem on vectors (Art. 223) gives the components for differ- 
ential coefficients of any order. 

Let X, y be the coordinates of a moving point referred to fixed axes, then 
X^=d^xldt*, y^=(i"y/dt* are the components of the space hyper-acceleration of 
the n*^ order, Art. 21. Let 0^, Orj be any set of moving axes, the relations 
between the space components of two successive orders of acceleration are 

The reader may consult a Note Sur les Prineipei de la Micanique by Abel 
Transon, Liouville*8 Journal^ vol. x. 1845, for another mode of treatment. 

Ex. 1. A point moves along a curve with velocity u, prove that the components 
along the tangent and normal of the acceleration of the third order are respectively 






Ex. 2. A point P moves along a curve with uniform velocity. Prove that 
tan d=i cots' where 8, If are the angles the diameter of the parabola of closest 
contact and the direction of the hyper-acceleration make with the normal at P. 
Show also that the semi-latus rectum of this parabola is p cos> d. 



UAlemberts Principle. 

234. When a single particle moves under the action of given 
forces the equations of motion may in general be found by re- 
solving the forces in some convenient directions. In the case 
of a system of particles the mutual reactions must also be taken 
into the account; these are in general unknown and will have 
to be eliminated from the equations. It is important to be able 
to write down some of the results of this elimination without 
first forming the equations of motion of every particle. Various 
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methods have been given to effect this either completely or 
partially. 

When in a statical problem, we wish to avoid introducing into 
our equations the mutual reactions of two bodies, we treat the 
two as one system. We resolve and take moments for the two 
bodies as if they were one. We may adopt the same method in 
dynamics. 

235. In applying this principle to dynamics, it will be found 
convenient to use the term effective force. This may be defined 
as follows. When a particle is moving as part of a system, it is 
acted on by the external forces and the reactions of the other 
particles. If we consider this particle to be separated from the 
system and all these forces removed there is some one force 
which, with the same initial conditions, would make it move in 
the same way as before. This force is called the effective force on 
the particle. 

It follows that the effective force is statically equivalent to 
the impressed forces which act on the particle and the reactions 
of the rest of the system, but is differently expressed. Let m 
be the mass of the particle, {x, y) the Cartesian coordinates ; the 
components of the force which must act to produce any given 
motion have been proved to be m/j^x/dt^ and md^/dt\ these then 
are the components of the effective force. In the same way if v 
be the velocity and 1/p the curvature of the path, the tangential 
and normal components of the effective force are mdv/dt and mtji^/p. 
See Art. 68. 

236. CJonsidering any one particle of the system, we know 
that the resolved parts of the effective forces in any directions 
are equal to the corresponding resolved parts of the impressed 
forces and the reactions. It immediately follows that the effiective 
forces on each particle, if reversed^ are in equilibrium with the 
impressed forces and the reactions. But, by Newton's third law, 
the mutual reactions of any two particles are in equilibrium. 
Making then any selection of the particles of a system, the reversed 
effective forces of those particles are in equilibrium with the external 
forces which act on them, excluding their mutiuil reactions, biU 
including the pressures {if any) of the remainder of the system. 
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Some of the equations of motion may therefore be found (1) by 
equating the sum of the resolved parts of the effective forces in 
any convenient directions to the sum of the resolved parts of 
the external forces, (2) by equating the sum of the moments of 
the effective forces about any point to the sum of the moments of 
the external forces. 

The resolved parts and moments of the external forces may 
be written down by the rules of statics. The components of the 
effective forces in various directions have been found in the 
preceding articles. The moment about any point then follows 
by multiplying that component by the length of the perpendicular 
from 0, Art. 6. 

If (wi, yi), {x2, yq) &c. are the Cartesian coordinates of a system 
of mutually attracting particles whose masses are m^, tti, &c., and 
if these are acted on by the external accelerating forces (Xi, Fi), 
(Xj, Fa) &c., the equations of resolution and moments are 

where the S implies summation for all the particles. 

287. So long as we confine oar attention to resolations and moments it is 
unnecessary to include the mntual actions of the particles onder consideration. 
If however we ase the principle of virtaal velocities to express the conditions of 
eqailibriom we most remember that the particles may not be rigidly connected 
together. Now the work of two equal and opposite forces F, - F, acting on two 
particles distant r from each other is proved in statics to be Fdr, It is obvious 
that this does not vanish unless the distance r is invariable. This point is impor- 
tant in using the principle of vis viva. 

The most convenient way of applying the principle of Virtaal Velocities to 
Dynamical problems is to use Lagrange's equations, 

238. When the selected system of particles is a rigid body, 
the mutual distances of the particles composing it are invariable. 

It is proved in statics that the position of such a body in 
space of two dimensions can be defined by three quantities usually 
called coordinates. For example, these might be the Cartesian 
coordinates of some point and the angle which some straight 
line fixed in the body makes with some straight line fixed in 
space. Three independent equations of motion, free from mutual 
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reactions, are therefore necessary and sufficient to determine the 
position of the system at any time t These three are supplied 
by the two resolutions and the equation of moments above 
described. 

It is proved in statics that a system of forces can be reduced 
to a single force R acting at some convenient point and a 
couple 0. The components of the force R are equal to the sums 
of the components of all the forces of the system, and the couple G 
is equal to the sum of their moments about 0. This is usually 
called Poinsot's method of compounding forcea We shall now 
apply this method to find the resultants of a system of effective 
forcea 

239. A system of particles, rigidly connected, moves in space 
of two dimensions. The coordinates of the centre of gravity are 
(^> y)t the angle which a straight line fixed in the body makes 
with a straight line fixed in space is <f> and the whole mass is M. 
It is required to prove that the effective forces of the whole system 

are equivalent to two effective forces ^-ni* ^ "i^ acting at the 

centre of gravity y and an effective couple Mh^ -^ , where Mh^ is a 

constant which depends on the form and structure of the body or 
system. 

Let m be the mass of any particle of the body, a; = ^ + f , 
y^y + r) be its coordinates. Then since ^m(/Xm, ^mrj/1m are 
the coordinates of the centre of gravity referred to the centre of 
gravity as origin, it is clear that 2mf = 0, 2nM; = 0. 

The sum of the resolved parts of the effective forces parallel to 
the axis of ^ is 

The resolved part parallel to the axis of y may be found in the 
same way. These two effective forces are the same a^s the effective 
forces of a particle whose nuiss is M placed at the centre of gravity 
and moving with that point in space. 

240. To find the effective couple we take moments about 
the centre of gravity. Remembering that f , i; are the coordinates 
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of the particle m when referred to the centre of gravity, the 
couple is 

Since Swf = 0, 2nM; = 0, the right-hand side reduces to the first 
term. Let p, ^ be the polar coordinates of the particle m, referred 
to the centre of gravity as origin, then ^rj — lydf = pd0. The 
couple is therefore 

We shall now introduce tlie condition that the particles are 
ligidly connected together. When this is the case the dOjdt of 
every particle is equal to d^jdt, and the length of every p is 
constant during the motion. For, let a be the angle the radius 
vector p of any particle m makes with the straight line fixed in 
the body, then d = + a. Though a may be different for every 
particle, yet its value does not change during the motion, hence 

dajdt = 0, and dOldt = d<f>ldt The effective couple is (2m/}») -^ . 

241. The constant Smp^ is called the moment of inertia of 
the system about an axis drawn through the centre of gravity 
perpendicularly to the plane containing the particles. 

To find the moment of inertia of any system about any axis, 
toe multiply the mass of every particle by the square of its distance 
from the axis and add the results together. 

When the particles are so close together that they form a 
continuous body, the sum is an integral. Thus for a circular 
area of radius a and density D, the area of any element is p dOdp ; 
hence the moment of inertia about an axis drawn through the 
centre perpendicular to its plane is 

Xmp'^^fJDpdedp .p*=^D [Jp*] . [$], 

where the square brackets imply that the quantity is to be taken 
between the limits of integration. These limits being pssQ to a, 
and d = to 27r, the moment of inertia about the centre is ^Ma\ 

In the same way the moment of inertia of a rectangle whose 
sides are 2a and 26 about an axis drawn through the centre of 
gravity perpendicular to its plane is Jif (a" + 6*). 

R. D. 10 
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The moment of inertia of a sphere of radius a about a diameter 
is ^Ma\ 

The moment of inertia of a triangular area about any axis is 
the same as that of three particles each one-third of its mass 
placed at the middle points of the sides. 

94S. The moment of inertia is of special importance in rotational motions, 
for, in a certain sense, it measures the dynamical significance of the form and 
structure of the moving body. Thus aU free bodies having equal moments of 
inertia rotate with equal angular accelerations when acted on by equal couples. 
The translational motion depends on the mass and the position of the centre of 
gravity, Arts. 92, 289. 

248. •nfflftiwigy of tlie •qpaUdiia. The equations of motion of a particle 
moving freely are 

dt^"^' dt^"^* 

where X, F are the accelerating components of the forces, Arts. 6S, 73. We shall 
now prove that when the initial values of x, y, dxjdt, dyjdt are also given, these 
equations are sufficient to find x, y as functions of U 

To prove this we replace the proposition by a more general theorem, the limit- 
ing case of which is the proposition to be established. Let r be any very small 
time which we shall afterwards replace by dt. Let x = (t), y = ^ (t) ; the equations 
may be written in the functional forms 

^(e+2T)-2^(t+T)+^(e) = yT«j ^ '' 

where X, F are known functions of 4> (t) and ^ (t), 

Bepresenting the initial time by t=0, we suppose that the four initial values 

0(0). ^(0), 0(r)-0(O), ^(t)-^(O) (2) 

are given. Putting t =: in (1) we deduce the values of 4> (2r), ^ (2r) ; again putting 
t=T we obtain (8t), ^(8t), and so on. Thus by a continual repetition of the 
process the values of (nr)^ i^i^r) and therefore of (t), ^ (t) can be found. 

That the solution of the two equations of motion of the second order leads to 
results which contain four arbitrary constants (to be determined by the initial 
conditions) is also proved in treatises on differential equations; see Forsyth's 
Differential Equatiom, Art. 173. 

244. Ob gwMral and partteular Integrals. The Cartesian equations of 
motion of a free particle are 

x"=X, y" = F (1), 

where accents denote di£Ferential coefficients with regard to the time. These are 
usually solved by combining them together so as to obtain a perfect differential. 
We then have by integration 

^(«, Vf ^f y', t) = C (2), 

where C is a constant. When an integral is obtained in this manner there is 
nothing to limit the initial conditions. However the particle may be projected the 
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equation (2), after determining the proper yalue of (7, mnst be tme throughout the 
whole motion. Such an integral is called a general integral. An integral which 
is true only for special initial conditions is called a particular integral, 

246. If any equation such as (2) be arbitrarily written down containing one 
arbitrary constant we may enquire what the dynamical problem is of which that 
equation t$ a general integral. 

To answer this we differentiate (2) and substitute from (1). We then have 

dF , dF dF dF dF 

Since the state of motion at any time t may be taken as the arbitrary initial 
motion the quantities x, y, x\ y' are really arbitrary. The forces X, Y must there- 
fore be such as to make (3) an identity. 

To determine X, Y we differentiate (8) partially with regard to any of the four 
letters x, y, x\ y\ treating the others as constants. Supposing that X, Y toe 
intended to be functions of x, y only, they are constants when we differentiate 
partially with regard to x\ y*. In this way we may obtain, by successive differen- 
tiations, several equations each containing Xy Yin the first degree. 

If these equations lead to inconsistent values of X, Y we infer that the given 
equation cannot be a general integral 

It may also happen that all the equations to find X, Y are identical, and in 
this case the forces X, Y are to a certain extent arbitrary. Bertrand has shown 
that this can happen only when the integral (2) has the form 



(:ry'-xW+/(|) = C (4). 



This therefore, when X^ Y are functions of x, y only, is the only general 
integral which can be common to several dynamical problems. LiouviUe^e 
Journal, 18d2. 

Ex, 1. If x'*+y'^-'2f{x, y) = C he taken as the general integral, prove that 
X=dfldXf Y=dfldy, This is the equation of vis viva. 

Ex, 2. Prove that xy'^x'y^^C with the upper sign cannot be a general 
integral; but, with the lower sign, is a general integral when the resultant force 
tends to the origin. 



The Principle of Vis Viva, 

246. To investigate the principle of vis viva for a system of 
particles. 

Besides the external forces which act on the several particles 
we must here take into account their mutual actions and re- 
actions. 

Let m be the mass of any one particle ; x, y its coordinates ; 
let X, Y be the components of all the forces which act on that 

10—2 
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particle. The equations of motion of that particle are 

-S=^' -S=^ <!>• 

Multiplying these by dxjdt and dyjdt respectively and adding the 
results, we have 

Summing this for all the particles of the system, we have 

The right-hand side of this equation, after multiplication by dt, is 
the work done by the forces as the system makes a small dis- 
placement, Art. 185. 

Amongst the forces X, Y are included the unknown reactions 
on the several particles, but it is clear that we may omitfroni the 
right-hand side ail the rea^ctions which would disappear in the 
principle of work in statics. 

When the remaining forces are such that the work integral 

J^(Xdx + Fdy)^U+C (4), 

where Z7 is a known function of the coordinates of the particles, 
these forces are said to form a conservative system. Art. 181. 

Representing by v the velocity of the particle m, the integral 

of (3) becomes 

^t7n^^U + C (5). 

Let Uq be the same function of the initial coordinates that U is 
of the coordinates at the time t, and let Vo be the initial value 
of V. The equation of vis viva may also be written in the form 

i2mt;»-i2mt;o»=J7-Cro (6). 

247. The principle of vis viva is important for several 
reasons. 

(1) The principle is of general application. The forces in 
nature are such that there is a work function, and the unknown 
reactions, in general, disappear from the equation. 

(2) When there is only one way in which the system can 
move, that motion is determined by the principle. 
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(3) The principle gives a relation between the circumstances 
of the motion in any stated position of the system and those at 
the initial stage. When the intermediate motion is not required 
this is particularly important. 

948. Tli« fbret faaettoB. The equation of vis viva oan be uaefdlly em- 
ployed only when the integrationB neoesaaiy to obtain the force function U can be 
effected. It is also important to notice beforehand what forces and reactions may 
be omitted in forming that equation. 

The acting forces may be classified thas, 

(1) the external forces which act on the particles, 

(2) the mntnal actions of snch of the particles as are rigidly connected 
together, 

(8) the mntnal attractions of independent particles, 

(4) the pressures due to any fixed curve or surface on which some of the 
particles are constrained to move. 

The external forces are in general central forces tending to or firom fixed points. 
It follows from Art. 1S6 that, when each force is some function of the distance 
from the fixed point, the contribution of each to the work Amotion can be 
integrated. \ 

Let 12 be the mutual action between two particles whose instantaneous distance 
apart is r, and let R be measured positively when the action tends to increase r. 
It is proved in statics that the work of both the action and reaction is Rdr, 

It follows from this that the reaction between any two particles which keep an 
invariable distance from each other throughout the motion disappears from the 
equation of vis viva, for in such a case <fr=0. 

If any two independent particles repel each other with a force R which is a 
known function of their distance r, the contribution of this force to the work 
function can be integrated. 

If two particles are connected together by a tight string, even if bent by passing 
over smooth pulleys, fixed or moveable, the work of the tension is - Tdl, where I 
is the whole length of the string. If the length of the string is invariable the 
work is zero. The action of an inextensible string may therefore be omitted in 
the equation of vis viva. If the string is extensible and the tension ob^ys 
Hooke's law, the corresponding work can be found by integrating ~Tdl, see 
Art. 187. 

240. If one of the particles is conetrained to move on a smooth flxed curve 
whose equation is f{x, y)=:0, let R be the normal pressure. The work of R is 
RcoB^tds; this is zero because 0, being the angle between the direction of R and 
the arc of the path, is }«-. If however the curve is itself constrained to move, the 
angle is not necessarily a right angle and the work may not be zero. Since the 
equation of the moving curve will contain (, this is usually expressed by saying 
that the geometrical relations must not contain the time explicitly, if the reactions 
are to disappear. 

If the curve or surface is rough, the friction acts along the tangent to the path, 
and the work is zero only when the particle in contact is not in motion. 
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260. Energy. Selecting some geometrically possible ar- 
rangement of the particles as a standard position, the work done 
by the forces as the particles move or are moved from any other 
given arrangement to the standard position is called the potential 
energy in the given position. 

Let the standard position be called S ; let the system move 
from some given initial position A and at the time t let its position 
be P. It has already been proved (Arts. 69, 246) that 

Kin. En. at P - Kin. En. at -4 = work A to P. 

But Pot. En, at P = work P to S, 

Pot. En. at -4 = work A to S. 

.-. Kin. En. at P + Pot. En. at P = Kin. En. B,tA+ Pot. En. at A. 

It follows therefore that ^e sum of the kinetic and potential 
energies is constant throughmU the motion. This sum is called the 
energy of the system, and it has just been proved that the energy 
of the system is constant and equal to its initial value. 

This theorem is true whatever standard position may be 
chosen, but it will be found convenient to so choose this position 
that the system may finally arrive there. When this choice is 
made the potential energy represents the whole work which can 
be obtained from the forces as the system moves to its final 
position. 

251. As a simple example, let a heavy particle fall from rest 
at the ceiling of a room to the floor ; the kinetic energy after 
falling a distance z is ^v* = mgz. Let us take the floor (i.e. 
z=^h) as the standard position, because the particle cannot 
descend any lower; the potential energy at the depth z is 
mg (h — z). The whole energy is therefore mgh, which is constant 
throughout the motion. At the ceiling the energy is wholly 
potential because the particle starts from rest ; on arriving at the 
floor the energy is wholly kinetic, all the available potential 
energy having been changed into kinetic energy. 

262. Degrees of fireedom. If a system contain n particles 
free to move in space of two dimensions, its position can only 
be defined by the use of the 2n coordinates of the particles. 
There are evidently just 2n different ways in which the particles 
can be moved, all other displacements being compounded of these. 
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The system is then said to have 2n degrees of freedom. If some 
of the particles are constrained to move on k given curves, or 
more generally if there are k given relations between the 2n 
coordinates, only ^u — k coordinates are necessary to fix the 
position of the system and there are then 2n — it degrees of 
freedom. The degrees of freedom of a system may he defined to he 
the nvmher of coordinates required to fie its position. 

263. Vis viva of a rigid body. When some or all of the 
particles of a "system are rigidly connected together a simple and 
useful expression for the vis viva can be found. Let (S, y) be 
the coordinates of the centre of gravity, if> the angle which a 
straight line fixed in the body makes with a straight line fixed in 
space, and M the mass. The vis viva is then 

^— ^{(S)'*(f)"}-'Kt)'. 

where Mld^ is the constant called the moment of inertia of the 
body about the centre of gravity, see Art. 241. 

To prove this, let a? = i? + f , y = y + 1; be the coordinates of any 
particle m, then 

^(S)'=<^)(S)*-K^S)^^{»(i)'}- 

Since 2m^ = as in Art. 240 the middle term is zero. Hence 

This equation expresses the proposition that the whole vis viva 
of a moving system, whether rigid or not, is equal to that of a particle 
of mwis M mxmng vrith the centre of gravity together with the 
vis viva of the motion relative to the centre of gravity. 

To introduce the condition that the system is rigid we change 
to polar coordinates by writing 

(d^y + (dvY = {day = (dpy + {pddy. 

Remembering that dOJdt is now the same for all the particles and 
equal to d^Jdt (Art. 240) and that dpjdt is zero, we find 
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{(S)'-(§)l-(W)(f)'=^Kf)"- 
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SS4. Hr^mrlf Ex. 1. An endless light string of length 2Z, on which are 
threaded heads of masses 3f and m, passes over two small smooth pegs A and B 
in the same hori£ontal line and at a distance apart a, one head lying in each of the 
festoons into which the string is divided by the pegs. The lighter bead m is raised 
to the mid-point of AB and then let go. Show that the beads will jost meet if 

^-"*=2^--^ . [Math. Tripos, 1897.] 

We notice that only two positions of the system are contemplated in the 
problem, riz. (1) the initial position in which the bead m lies in AB, and (2) the 
position in which the beads are in contact. In both these cases the kinetic energy 
is zero. The principle of vis riva asserts that the change of kinetic energy is equal 
to the work. It immediately follows that the work done when the system passes 
from the first to the second position is zero. Let x be the depth below AB tA 
which the beads meet. Then omitting the tension, ArL 248, we have 

mgx + M{x-^{P-al)}=0. 

We also have by geometry 4x*+a'=R Eliminating x we obtain the result. 

The circumstances of the motion when the beads m, M are at any depths y, ri 
below AB may also be deduced from the principle. We have 

J(mr» + Afr'«)=jivy + ilf^{il-^/(P-aZ)} (1). 

Since the sum of lengths joining m and 3/ to il is Z, we have the geometrical 
equation 

N/(la'+y')W(K+'r»)=' (2). 

Differentiating the second equation, we have 

^(a^-^Ay^^Jia^+^ff) ^^^• 

Joining this to (1) we have the values of v, v' when y and jf have any values not 
inconsistent with (2). 

Ex, 2. A particle of mass m has attached to it two equal weights by means of 
strings passing over pulleys in the same horizontal line and is initially at rest half 
way between them. Prove that if the distance between the pulleys be 2a, the 

velocity of m will be zero when it has fallen through a space ,^ — , . 

[Coll. Exam.] 

Ex. 8. Two pails of weights ir, tr, are suspended at the ends of a rope which 
is coiled round the perfectly rough rim of a uniform circular disc of radius a 
supported in a vertical plane on a smooth horizontal axis, and the pails can descend 
into a well so that when one comes up the other goes down. If the pails be 
allowed to move freely under gravity, and, when the heavier has descended a 
distance b from rest, a drop of water be thrown off from the highest point of the 
rim of the disc, prove that this drop will strike the ground at a horizontal distance 
X from the axis of the disc given by 

«2(j)r+fr+tr)=4/i6(ir-w), 

where W* is the weight of the disc, and h is the vertical distance above the ground 
of the highest point of the rim of the disc. [Math. Tripos, 1897.] 

The equation of vis viva gives 

M'k^u* + (M+m)v^=2{M-m)gb. 
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The theory of parabolio motion gives x=re, and h^^gt'^. Patting w=v/a and 
k^=^a\ we obtain the required value of x, 

Ex. 4. Two small holes il, ^ are made in a smooth horizontal table, the 
distance apart being 2a, A particle of mass M rests on the table midway between 
A and B; and a particle of mass m hangs beneath the table, suspended from M by 
two equal weightless and inextensible strings, passing through the two holes. 
The length of each string is a (1 + sec a). A blow J is applied to itf in a direction 
perpendicular to AB; show that if J^>2MmagtAna, M will oscillate to and fro 
through a distance 2a tan a. But if J^ is less than this quantity and equal to 
2Mmag (tan a - tan /3), the distance through which M oscillates will be 

2a{p{p+2)}^, where ii=8eoa-seo/3. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

The e£Fect of the blow J is to communicate an initial velocity V=JIM to the 
mass Mf leaving m initially at rest. 

Ex. 5. Two particles M, m are connected by a string passing over a smooth 
pulley, the lesser mass m hangs vertically, and M rests on a plane inclined at an 
angle a to the vertical. M starts without initial velocity from the point of the 
inclined plane vertically under the pulley. Prove that M will oscillate through a 

distance — ^^ — ^7^^ — ^ — - where h is the height of the pulley above the initial 
in" -if" cos' a 

position of 3/, m is greater than Jlf cos a but less than M, [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 6. Two equal particles connected by a string are placed in a circular 
tube. In the circumference is a centre of force varying as the inverse distance. 
One particle is initially at rest at its greatest distance from the centre of force, 
prove that if v, v' be the velocities with which they pass through a point 90^ firom 

the centre of force, «"•*/'* + «"*^/'*=l. [Coll. Exam.] 

Ex. 7. A thin spherical shell of mass M is driven out symmetrically by an 
internal explosion. Prove that if when the shell has a radius a the outward 
velocity of each particle be K, the fragments can never be collected by their 
mutual attraction unless V^<iMla. [Coll. Exam.] 

The attraction of a thin spherical shell on an element of itself is the same as 
if half the mass of the shell were collected at the centre. 

Ex. 8. Three equal and similar particles repelling each other with forces 
varying as the distance are connected by equal inextensible strings and are at rest ; 
if one string be cut, the subsequent angular velocity of either of the other strings 

will vary as */ ^ - , e being the angle between them. [Christ's Coll.] 

Ex, 9. An elastic string of mass m and modulus E rests unstretched in the 
form of a circle of radius a. It is now acted on by a repulsive force situated in 
its centre whose magnitude is 11 (distance)''. Prove that the radius of the circle 
when it next comes to rest is a root of the quadratic r' - ar=mii{Eir, [Coll. Exam.] 

Ex. 10. A circular hoop of radius 6, without mass, has a heavy particle 
rigidly attached to it at a point distant e from its centre, and its inner surface is 
constrained to roll on the outer surface of a fixed circle of radius a (h being greater 
than a), under the action of a repelling force from the centre of the fixed circle 
equal to fi times the distance. Prove that the period of small oscillations of the 

hoop will be 2t ( — ^ | . 

a \ cii J 
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Prove that when c=&, all oscillations laige or small have the same period; 
and prove fdrther that in the general case the hoop may be started so that it will 

oontinne to roll with uniform angular velocity equal to {/dfl{h -a)}^, 

[Math. Tripos, 1886.] 
The following is a simple (but not necessarily the shortest) method of writing 
down the equation of vis viva in problems of this kind. Having selected some 
independent variable to fix the position of the system, say, the inclination $ of the 
strai^t line joining the centres C, O of the two circles to the vertical, we find the 
coordinates x, y of the particle in terms of $ by projecting OC, CP on the vertical 
and horizontal The vis viva, being the snm of m (dxjdt)^ *nd m{dyldty, follows 
immediately. Equating the half of this som to the force function (m/t . 00*+ C 
we have an equation giving dBjdi in terms of B, 

It is then easily seen that, if the constant C be properly chosen, the value of 
d$ldt reduces to the constant given in the question. To find the small oscillations, 
we differentiate the equation of ids viva and r^ect the squares of B. 

When e=a, the path of the particle is an epicycloid and the oscillations laige 
or small are, by Art. 211, tantochronous. 

265. Rotating field of force. When a particle moves in 
a field of force which rotates round the origin with a uniform 
angular velocity n, an integral of the equations of motion can be 
found which reduces to that of vis viva when n = 0. 

Let Of, Ori be two rectangular axes which rotate with the 
field of force, and let X, Y be the component accelerating forces. 
We then have by Art. 227 
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.(1). 



Multiplying these by d^/dt and dti/di and adding, we find 
dt d1^ ^ dt dt* " V dt ^^dt) ^ dt^ dt' 

We introduce the condition that the field of force rotates by 
making X, Y such functions of f, rj only that X^dUld^ and 
Y^dU/dv. Then U issL function of f, rj only and not of t The 
equation then becomes 

^(t;i-.nV) = tr+C (3), 

where v is the velocity of the particle relatively to the moving 
axes and r is the radius vector. 
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We may notice that if U be expressed in terms of the co- 
ordinates X, y referred to fixed axes, the expression will contain t 
also, except when the force is central and tends to 0. 

The equation, when written in the form (2), is a slight ex- 
tension of that given by Jacobi in the Comptes Rendus, Tome III. 
p. 59, 1836. 

If F be the space velocity of the particle, A the angular 
momentum about referred to a unit of mass, then 

F«-2w^=t;«-r%« (4). 

The equation of Jacobi then becomes 

JF«-n^ = tr+a (5). 

To prove the relation (4), let p be the perpendicular from on 
the tangent to the relative path. Since V is the resultant of v 
and nVy (the latter being perpendicular to r), we have 

F« = i;« + nh' 4-2v.np, A^vp + nr^, 

the second equation being obtained by taking moments about 0. 
The equation (4) follows at once. 

An example of a rotating field of force is met with in 
astronomy. If the components of a binary star describe circles 
about their common centre of gravity, the force is always the 
same at the same point of the rotating plane. Jacobi's integral 
will therefore apply to the motion of a satellite moving in that 
plane, provided it is of such insignificant mass that the motions of 
the primaries are undisturbed by its attraction. 

266. When the particle moves in spaoe of two dimensions and the field of 
foroe rotates about a perpendionlar axis with a variable angular velooity 0' we may 
obtain an extension of the equations. 

We know that ^dV^ldt is equal to the sum of the virtual moments of the 
forces divided by df, (Art. 246), hence 

idV^ldt=Xu+Yv 

But dAldt=^Y~fiX by taking moments about the origin, hence 

1 dV^ dA _ dU 

2-dr"^'dr-dr ^^J* 

where 1/ is a function of the moving coordinates (, i;, z. When ^' is constant, this 
can be integrated and we obtain the equation (5). 

When a iyitem of particlei moving in a given rotating field of foroe is under 
consideration, we have for each an equation similar to (6). Multiplying these by 
the masses of the particles and adding the products, we have an extended equation 
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of yis Tiva. If 2r be the vis yiva, A the angnUr momentam of the system, U the 

force function, this equation is 

T-i»'A = U+C (7), 

where 0' is the angnlar velocity of the field supposed to be constant. In this fonn 
we may omit from 1/ all the actions and reactions which disappear in the principle 
of virtoal work. 

967. Oovlolia' tbaovam ob v«latiT« ▼!• vlTa. A system of particles is 
referred to moving axes 0(, (hi. Supposing the system at any instant to become 
fixed to the moving axes, let ns calculate what would then be the effective forces on 
the system. If we apply these as additional impressed forces on the system, but 
reversed in direction, we may use the equation of vis viva to determine the relative 
motion as if the axes were fixed in space. 

Let iftj, m^, Ac. be the masses of the particles; (Xj, Y^), {X^, F,), &e, the 
components of the impressed forces. Let also p, 9 be the resolved velocities of the 
origin, then, including these as explained in Art. 227, the equations of motion of 
any representative particle m are 

where w=d0/(ff. 

The left-hand sides of these equations measure the components of the effective 
forces on the particle m. Art 227. The corresponding components on an imaginary 
particle of the same mass m attached to the moving axes and momentarily coin- 
ciding with the real particle are found by treating (, 17 as constants. These are 

These we represent by Xq, Fq for the sake of brevity. 

Transposing these terms to the other sides of the equations of motion, we have 

(s-f)-'-'. 

These equations may also be used to supply another proof of the theorem in 
Art. 197. 

Multiplying these respectively by d^jdt, diildt and adding, we have, as in Art. 255, 
Summing this representative equation for all the particles and integrating 

*^- i(iy+(Syi =2/ux-x,)de+(r- Y,)dv) (4). 

If the axes rotate round a fixed origin with a uniform angular velocity, w is 
constant and p, q are zero. The equation of Coriolis then takes the simpler form 

iSi»»«=t7+i««2:mr«+C (6), 



(2). 



m 

\ Af At I "I 

(3). 
m 
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where r is the distance of the particle m from the origin and v is its velocity rela' 
lively to tJie axes. For a single particle this is the same as Jaoobi's integral. 

If the angular velocity u is not uniform and p, q not zero, the system of 
additional forces (X^, Fq) is not conservative and the integration in (4) cannot be 
effected except in special oases. The eqnation is however still important, for the 
first step in the integration of the equations (1) must be to eliminate the unknown 
reactions, if any such exist. Now the equation (4) is free from all the reactions 
which would disappear in the principle of vertical work, and that equation therefore 
supplies us at once with one result at least of the elimination. 

For the purposes of this proposition the forces measured by Xq^ y^ are called 
the forces of moving space. When the origin of coordinates is fixed, these take the 
simple form 

Xo= -01^^-1,^, ro=-«^+f57 (6). 

This theorem is due to Coriolis ; see the Journal Polytechnique, 1831. 

268. Lalaant's tbeovem. Ex, A particle moves under the action of a force 

whose Cartesian components areX=v*^, F=v** — , where v is the velocity. 

Prove that the equation of vis viva is »'"*= (2 - n) 17+ C. 
See the Bulletin de la Sociiti Mathimatique^ 1893, vol. xxi. 



Moments and Resolutions. 

259. The equation of Moments. If P, Q are the com- 
ponents of the foi'ce on a single particle resolved along and 
transverse to the radius vector, it is clear that Qr is equal to 
the moment of the forces about the origin. Representing this 
moment by M, the transverse polar equation of motion becomes 

d / .d0\ 
m 



dt 



{"m)-" (')• 



260. When a system of mutvully attracting particles moves 
under the action of external forces we have by adding together 
the transverse polar equations of each particle 



;m 



Ort)-^" (2)- 



If 12 be the attraction of ttIi on m^, the reaction of nig on nii Is 
— R, and the sum of the moments of these two must disappear 
from the right-hand side. If then the external forces are such 
that their resultant passes through the origin, we have Silf=0, 
and therefore by integration 

^-^^Tr^ (8). 



'I-:' 



■f 



r 



•/ 
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where J7 is a constant. This equation expresses the proposition 
that when a system of mutually attracting particles moves under 
the action of external forces such that the sum of the moments 
about a fixed point is zero, the sum of the angular momenta of all 
the particles about that point is constant. For example, if any 
number of mutually attracting planets move under the influence 
of a fixed sun, the sum of their angular momenta is constant. 
See also Art. 93. 

Since xdy — ydx^r^dd (Art. 7), the equation (3) of moments 
when written in Cartesian coordinates takes the form 



■^^^. 



*m 



{'t-yt)-" w 



261. Rigid gyitem. When a system of particles is rigid it 
is useful to have an expression for the resultant angular mo- 
mentum about the origin. Let («, y) be the coordinates of the 
centre of gravity, ^ the angle a straight line fixed in the body 
makes with a straight line fixed in space, and M the mass. Tlie 
angular momentum of the whole mass is then 



H^Mi 



^l-^S)***-^ 



where Mk^ is the moment of inertia about the centre of gravity. 
See Art. 241. 

To prove this, let (a?, y) be the coordinates of the particle m, 
then a? = « + f, y = y + ^. Remembering that 2mf = 0, 2mi7 = 
as in Art. 239, we find by substitution that 

Since dxjdty d/yjdt ai*e the components of the velocity of the 
centre of gravity, the first term is the moment of the velocity 
of a particle of mass M placed at the centre of gravity and 
moving with it. The equation therefore asserts that the angular 
momentum, about any point is equal to that of the whole mass 
collected at the centre of gravity together with the angular mo- 
mentwm round the centime of gravity of the relative motion. 

To introduce the condition that the system is rigid we change 
to polar coordinates by writing ^drj — rfd^^ fj^dO. The second 

dB 

term then becomes ^mp^-,-. Remembering that dO/dt is the 
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same for every particle and equal to d<f>/dt (Art. 240), this term 

becomes MI^ -^-. 

at 

It follows that, when a rigid body is acted on by any forces 
whose moment about the origin is G, the equation of moments is 

262. Ex. 1. A particle moves in a field of force defined by the force function 

_, -,, mF{0) 

Show how to find the coordinates r , in terms of the time. 

The force transverse to the radins vector is Q^dVjrdd, The equation of 

moments therefore becomes ^('^^)=;3^^« Multiplying by i^dBjdit the inte- 
gration can be effected and we find 



( 



r*^=2F(e)+A (1). 



where il is an arbitrary constant. This integral is equivalent to a result given by 
both Jacobi and Bertrand. 

The equation of vis viva is 

e)"*-(S)'=''«*-/-'^'' «• 

Eliminating dOldt by the help of (1) we arrive at an equation giving dtjdr as a 
function of r. The determination of t in terms of r has thus been reduced to an 
integration. The relation between and t may then be found from (1) by another 
integration. 

Ex. 2. A particle is placed at rest at the point x=0, f=a in a field defined by 

a^x 
U=m --r* Show by writing down the equations of vis viva and moments that the 

path is a circle. 

263. The equation of resolution. If a system of particles 
moves under the action of external forces, we have by resolving 
parallel to the axis of a, (Art. 236), 

2m ^- = 2mZ, 

where X is the typical accelerating force on the particle m. In 
this equation we may omit the mutual attractions of the particles, 
for the action and reaction being equal and opposite, these dis- 
appear in the resolution. 

If any direction fixed in space exist such that the sum of the 
components of the impressed forces in that direction is zero, we 
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can take the axis of x parallel to that direction. We then have 

doc 
at 

where il is a constant. This result is the same as that already 
arrived at, and more fully stated, in Art. 92. 

264. Summary of methods of integration. When the 
S3rstem of particles moves in a given field of force the equation 
of vis viva in general supplies one integral of the equations of 
motion. If the system has only one degree of freedom, this 
integral is sufficient to determine the motion. 

When another integral is required, there is no general method 
of proceeding. We usually search if there is any direction fixed 
in space in which the sum of the resolved parts of the forces is 
zero, or any fixed point about which the sum of the moments is 
zero. In either of these cases an additional integral is supplied 
by the methods of Arts. 263 and 260. The first case usually 
occurs when the acting force is gravity, the second when the 
force is central. 

When these methods fail we have recourse to some artifice 
suited to the problem. Suppose that we have some reason for 
believing that a particle describes a certain path, we constrain 
the particle by a smooth curve. If the pressure can be made 
zero by the proper initial conditions, the constraint may be 
removed and the particle will describe the path freely. Art. 193. 

266. BxamplM. Ex, 1. Two particles, of masses m, AT, placed on a smooth 
table, are connected by a string of length a + &, which passes through a fine ring 
fixed at a point on the table. The particles are projected with velocities U and 
V perpendionlarly to the portions of the string attached to them, and the initial 
lengths are respectively a and b. Find the motion. 

^t (r, e)i (/>, 4») be the polar coordinates of m and M at the time t. By the 
principles of angular momentmn and vis viva, we have 

"S-"- "f-" !"• 

- m'*<t)\ *" i@)'*KS)i --"•-•"•• «■ 

We have also the geometrical equation 

r+p:=ia'^h (3). 

Eliminating p, ^, 0, we find 

/i^ ^f^y «»^"«' -ft^^"^' rm m^rro 
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In this differential equation, the Tariables can be separated and thus t can be 
expressed in terms of r by an integral. The integration cannot be generally 
effected. 

If the system oscillate, the extreme positions are determined by patting dr/dt^O. 
We thus have 

-;5- + (a-Tii-ry.-<"'^+^'^=" «*>• 

Since the left-hand side is positiye when r=0 and r=:a + h and vanishes when 
r=a there is a second positive root less than a + 6. This second root may be 
proved to be greater or less than a according as mV^ja is greater or less than 
MV^jh. These values of r determine the extreme positions of the ^stem. We 
notice that if K be veiy small, the second root is very nearly equal to a+ h. 

If r=0 the particle M arrives at the origin, but the appearance when r=a+6 
of the singular form 0/0 in the equation (5) is a warning that the motion changes 
its character in this case. In fact if the third term on the left-hand side of (4) is 
removed, the velocity of arrival at is finite instead of being infinitely great. 

To find the tension T of the string, we use the radial equation of motion for 
one of the particles. This gives 






(d$\_ T 
"^{dtj" m' 

Differentiating (4) we find drjdt in terms of r and after some slight reductions 

Mm fU^a^ r^b^ \ 

M+m \ r» '^{a+b-rYJ' 

The string therefore does not become slack. 

Ex. 2. Two particles whose masses are in the ratio 1 : 2 lie on a smooth 
horiaontal table, and are connected by a string that passes through a small ring in 
the table: the string is stretched and the particles are equidistant from the ring: 
the lighter particle is then projected at right angles to its portion of the string. 
Prove that the other particle will strike the ring with half the initial velocity of 
the first particle. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex, 8. One A of two particles of equal mass, without weight, and connected 
by an inelastic string moves in a straight groove. The other B is projected parallel 
to the groove, the string being stretched. Prove that the greatest tension is four 
times the least. [Coll. Ex.] 

Beduce A to rest, then B is acted on by T and T cos 0, the latter being parallel 
to the groove, where $ is the angle AB makes with the groove. The particle B now 
describes a circle, and the normal and tangential resolutions give the angular 
velocity and the tension. 

Ex. 4. Two particles m, Jf, are connected by a string, of length a + 6, which 
passes through a hole in a smooth table ; M hangs vertically at a depth 6 below 
the hole, m is projected horizontally and perpendicularly to the string with velocity 
V from a point on the table distant a from the bole. Prove that if M just rise to 
the table, m F* (2a& -h &*) = 2ilf^& (a + b)K Prove also that if M oscillates, 

mV^ + 2Af^a > 8 iMhnV^g*a^)K 
What is the motion if mV^^Mga? 

R. D. 11 
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Ex. 6. Two imaU spheres of masses m and 2m are fixed at the ends of a 
weightless rigid rod AB which is free to torn aboat its middle point ; the heavier 
sphere rests on a horizontal table, the rod making an angle 80° with it. If a sphere 
of mass m falling vertically with velocity u strike the lighter sphere directly, prove 
that the impulse which the heavier sphere ultimately gives to the table is 
^vm{l+e), where e is the coefficient of restitution between the two spheres, the 
table being perfectly inelastic. [Coll. Ex. 1898.] 

At the first impact we take moments for the two particles m, 2m about O to 
avoid the reaction at 0. We therefore have Smv^aszRa oos a^ m {uf ~u)= - R where 
as 80°. At the moment of greatest compression the velocity of approach of the 
centres is zero, .*. u'sv'cosa, and R=^mu, Since the complete value of i2 is 
found by multiplying this by 1 +«t the velocity of either end of the rod after impact 
is A tt cos a (1 + e). The balls m and 2m rotate with the rod round through some 
angle, and 2m finally hits the table with a velocity v'. Taking the same equation 
of moments as before B^a cos a = 8mv'a, .*. 12' = | mu (1 + «) . 

Ex. 6. One end of a string of length I is attached to a small ring of mass m 
which can slide freely on a smooth horizontal wire, and the other end supports a 
heavy particle of mass m'. If this particle be held displaced in the vertical plane 
containing the groove, the string being straight and then let go, prove that the 
path of m' is part of an ellipse whose semi-axes are I, lml{m-\-m'), the major axis 
being vertical. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Only the horizontal resolution and the geometrical equation are required. 

Ex. 7. A rectangular block of wood of mass M is free to slide between two 
smooth horizontal planes, and in it is inserted a smooth tube in the shape of a 
quadrant of a circle of radius a, one of the bounding radii lying along the lower 
plane, and the other being vertical. A particle of mass m is shot into the tube 
horizontally with velocity K, rebounds from the lower plane, and leaves the tube 
again with a relative velocity V% prove that 

F"« = e«F» - 2ga (1 - c«) (3/ + m)/lf , 

where e is the coefficient of restitution for the lower plane. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex. 8. If in the case of three equal particles the units are so chosen that the 

eneigy integral is J (r|'+r,* + r,')= h 1 , where rj, is the distance 

^» ''ai ^u ** 

between the particles whose velocities are V] and Vj, and if r is a positive constant, 
the greatest possible value of the angular momentum of the system about its 
centre of inertia is |x/(2r). [Math. Tripos, 1898.] 

Ex. 9. Two equal particles are initially at rest in two smooth tubes at right 
angles to each other. Prove that whatever be their positions and whatever their 
law of attraction, they will reach the intersection of the tubes together. 

[Coll. Ex.] 

Ex. 10. Three mutually attracting particles, of masses m^, iii,, m,, are placed at 
rest within three fixed smooth tubes Ox, Oy, Oz at right angles to each other. The 

attraction between any two, say iftj, 174, is /Amjtitjrs* where r, is the distance. If 
the triangle joining the particles always remains similar to its initial form, prove 
that the initial distances satisfy the equations 

m^ + ifij — iiij m^ + wij — nij 1% + m^ — wtj 
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966. lloiild« aaawtni. Ex. A onbe, of mass If, oonsirained to slide on 
a smooth horizontal table, has a fine tube ACB oat throogh it in the vertical plane 
through its oentre of gravity, the extremities A^ B being on the same horizontal 
line and the tangents dXA^B horizontal A particle, of mass m, is projected into 
the tube at A with velocity K, dedaoe analytically from the equations of linear 
momentum and vis viva that the velocity of emergence at ^ is also F. 

Let tt, v be the velocities of the cube and particle at emergence. The prinoiplee 
referred to give 

These give two solutions, viz. (1) u^O, v=K, and (2) u=2mVIS, v = (m-Af)F/fif, 
where S=m+M. To interpret these we notice that there are two sets of initial 
conditions which give the same linear momentum and vis viva. These are 
determined by the values of ti, v just written down. We have therefore really 
solved two proftems and have thus obtained two results. 

To distinguish the solutions, we investigate the intermediate motion. Let P be 
any point in the tube and let p be the tangent of the angle the tangent makes with 
the horizon. If u, v now represent the horizontal velocities at P, the same two 
principles give 

Mu+mv = mF, Mu* + m (»« +!»*«'•) = inF*, 

where x'=zv-uia the relative velocity. These give 

Now v=V initially whenp=0, hence the radical must have the positive sign and 
must keep that sign until it vanishes. On emergence therefore, when p is again 
zero, v=V, The negative sign of the radical evidently gives the initial conditions 
of the other problem. 



V 
Jh+wi 



967. Bodiea wltbont naaa. Ex. 1. A heavy bead is free to slide along a 
rod whose ends move without friction on a horizontal circle; prove that when 
the mass of the rod is negligible compared with that of the bead, the bead will, 
when started, continue to slide along the rod with an acceleration varying inversely 
as the cube of its distance from the middle point [Math. Tripos, 1887.] 

The reaction between the rod and the particle is zero because the rod has no 
mass. To prove this, let R be the reaction, M the mass of the rod, then, taking 
moments about the centre of the circle, we have Mi^dtaldt=Rp, where w is the 
angular velocity of the rod. Hence 12 =0 when 3/= 0. 

The particle P, being not acted on by any horizontal force, describes a straight 
line in space with uniform velocity b. If « be the distance of P from the middle 
point C of the rod ; a, c, the perpendiculars from on the path and on the rod, we 
have a^-j'C^=zOI^=a^+t^1^. 

This gives d^xldl^^Jfl (o^ - c»)/«». 

Ex. 2. A rigid wire without mass is formed into an arc of an equiangular spiral 
and carries a heavy particle fixed in the pole. If the convexity of the wire be 
placed in contact with a perfectly rough horizontal plane prove that the point 
of contact will move with a tmiform acceleration equal to ^ cot a, where a is the 
angle of the spiral. [Math. Tripos, I860.] 

11—2 
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(t*J)*=*»^«j>w _ m. 



F«r «h» «l» «r Iwff^ 1MB nj ii I At i^ft-kni ait fey H*. 
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fai tiM ini t^MlioB or 
Bifliifaf fT' bj it« tiIm gif« in (2), 



(S")('WI-)*SS=5 «• 



Thk k LofUe^i diferentUU equaticn of the path of the fortide. The foi 
Pf Q hdoit giT«D in termi of the coordinates », tf, of the moring paztiele, Uds 
•qonHoD, when iolTed, will detennine v m a foDcfcion of tf, and thna lead to the 
Mioalloo of the path. To find the motion along the path we nee equation (8). 
ftabetftotlnf in that equation the valoe of v in tenns of tf we find by integration the 
tiiM I at whieh the partiele ooenpiee any giyen position. 

The polar diflerential equation of the path eannoi be integrated exeept for 
•peelal forme of the forees P, Q. If Q=0, the equation takes the form 

iPu P ,.^ 

d^+^^feV <^>- 

This can be integrated when P is a function of u alone, a case which is considered 
in the chapter on central forces. It can also be integrated when P=tt'P(^), the 
method of solution being that shown in Art. 122. 

When Pmu^F(9) the equation is linear. If one solution of the differential 
equation is known, say us ^ {6), the general integral may be determined by substi- 
tttting II > f ($). After integration we find z = il + £ /[^ (B)Y^ dS. 



When P=i**P(^, Q=tty'(d), the differential equation of the path takes 
tin linear form 

(S+i*){*«+VW}+/'W^-i^(fli*=o (5). 

The Tarious cases in which this equation can be integrated are enumerated 
In treatiwB on Differential Equations. 
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By multiplying the equation hy tiie proper factor we can make the left-hand 

side a perfect differential. Conversely ohoosing any factor, we can find the relation 

between P and Q that this may be the proper integrating factor. If we wish 

the relation between P, Q to be independent of the initial conditiofiM, the terms 

containing ^' as a factor mast be made a perfect differential independently of the 

cfHi 
remaining terms. The ooefScient of h^ is -r^+tt and this is made a perfect 

differential by either of the factors sintf or oostf. The remaining terms mnst 
therefore also become a perfect differential by the same factor. The condition that 

L ^ + M ^-^Nu IB tk perfect differential '^^ ^--j0 + d^^^' '^^ ^® integral is 



known to beL^+(M-^)ii. 



Multiplying equation (5) by sin ^, the product is a perfect differential if 
{2f{0)-F{0)}mne-^{Bm0f{0)}+2^{Bmef{0)}^O, 

which rednces at once to -^ = 3iH+8cottf-4 (6). 

The integral, since/' (^)=Q/ti^, becomes 

(h*+2l^d$\(Bm0^'-(iOB0u\-^an0u^C (7), 

where C is a constant. This is a linear equation of the first order and can be 
integrated a second time when Q/u* is given as a function of 0. The determination 
of the path can therefore be reduced to integration when the relation (6) ie ioH^fied, 

In the same way, if we multiply (5) by cos^, we find that the product is 
a perfect differential if ^, = ^|,- Stantf^, (8), 

and tiie integral is ^fca + 2 /^^d^Voosd~ + sin^^ - ^cos^=C' (9), 

which is linear and can be integrated a second time. 

Another case in which the integration of (8) can be effected may be deduced 
firom Art. 262. The equation (8) is 

hi- it)' ^■^y'^^ *>■ 

If then ^^/(ti) + 2 IJ d^, the integral is 

jfc» + 2 J|d<?| {(S)'+"j =^2Jf{u)udu-i^2u^j^d0+C (10). 

270. Ex, 1. If P=u*F{0) and Q=Ptan^, prove that ussAtin0 is a par- 
ticular solution of the linear equation (5). Thence obtain the general integral 
hy putting u=zBm0, where z is a function of which is determined by solving 
a linear equation of the first order. 

Ex. 2. A particle moves under the forces 

P=IM* (8 + 5 cos 20), Q=/ii^ sin 2$ ; 
prove that an integral of its motion is 

h* l^ sintf-ttCOS^l+/i'|i (sin ^ - sin 8tf ) -^ + cos 8^1 = C. 
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Obtain alio a similar integral if 

P^/nM^ooBne |ft+ ^^ [> fl=M«i'nnntf. 

[Coll. Exam. 1892.] 

Ex, 8. If the CSartesian accelerating foroee X, F are nnreetrioted, prove that 
the differential equation of the path is 

where il ia a constant depending on the initial conditions. 

Prove also that the determination of y as a function of x can be reduced to 
integration when both Z, F are ftmctions of x only. 

Ex, 4. If X and Yjy are functions of x only, the differential equation of the 
path is linear. Prove that it can be integrated when Y:=y j-, and that the first 

integral is {A-^2fXdx)^-'Xy=C, 

Y ATT fLjr 

^oue also that when — = 3— + — , the differential equation can be integrated 

y ax X 

and that the first integral is 

(A-^2jXdx)x^'{A+2jXdx+xX)y=C, 

Ex, 5. Prove that the Cartesian equations of motion can be completely 
integrated when the force function satisfies 



dx* dy^ "" dxdy ' 

To prove this we notice that 17= ^(y+ax) + \ff{y+ a'x), 

where a, a' are the roots of a* - «ra= 1. We then change the variables to (=y +ax 
and fi^y+a'x. The new coordinates (, 17 are also rectangular. The equations 
of motion become d^ldt^^</>' (^), d^ldfi=4^{v)t which may be solved as in 
Art. 122. 

Ex, 6. If the direction of the acting force is always a tangent to the direction 
of motion, as in the case of a resisting medium, prove that the path is a straight 
line. Consider the resolution along the normal. 

Ex, 7. If the direction of the force is always perpendicular to the path, prove 
that the velocity is constant. 



Superposition of Motions, 

271. A particle is constrained to describe a fixed curve. When 
projected from a point A with a velocity Ui under the action of 
any forces the velocity and pressure at any point P are Vi and R^. 
When projected with a velocity t^ from the same point A under 
a second system of forces the velocity and pressure at P are Vj 
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and Ri. When the particle is projected from A with a velocity 
u such that u' = t^' + t^^ and moves under the action of both 
systems of forces, the velocity and pressure at P are v and 22. 
It is required to prove that 

To prove this we write down the two equations for each of 
the three types of motion. Representing for the sake of brevity 
the normal components of accelerating force by Ni, N^, N'i-{- JVi, 
we have 

V,* - iix« = 2f(X,dx + 7,dy), v^^/p = i^x + RJm, 

^ -u« =2/l(Zx + Z,)da? + (rx+ F,)(iy}, ^jp ^N. + N^-^E/m, 

the limits of integration being always from the point A to P. 

The results follow at once by subtracting from the third 
equation the sum of the other two. 

272. The following corollary will be found useful. 

A particle can describe a curve freely under the action of 
certain forces, the velocity at some point A being t^. If the 
particle is now constrained to describe the same curve the velocity 
at A being changed to u,, then the pressure at any point P is 
C/p, where p is the radius of curvature at P, and C is the 
constant m (t^* — Ui^). 

To prove this we noticie that when the velocity at J. is Ux and 
the forces act on the particle, the pressure is jBi = 0. If the 
velocity at A were u' and no forces acted on the particle, the 
pressure at P would be mu'*/p. Superimposing these two states 
and putting u'^ = Wj' — Ui\ the theorem follows at once. 

278. We may also deduce the foUowing theorem dae to OBsian Bonnet. If a 
particle can freely describe the same carve under two diflPerent systems of forces, 
the velocities at some point A being respectively u^ and ti,, then the particle can 
describe the same path under both systems of forces provided the velocity at Aiau^ 
where u'sUx^+Ks'. Since any point may be taken as the point of projection this 
relation between the velocities holds at aU points of the curve. LiouvilU*$ 
Jowmalt Tome ix. page 118. 

274. The following example of Ossian Bonnet's theorem is important. It 
will be shown in the chapter on central forces that a particle P wiU describe an 
ellipse freely about a centre of force in one focus Hi, whose law of attraction is 
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i tlif wcMi alw be dMcnbcd Abcwt s ccBlR of facee la the 
B^wbo0elikwc# attnictMB k ji^,« protidad the wOootj r, h— the cont^wndrng 
fllw. U ■■■iiiliet Illy ioOomB IJ^ Uhe fmwtUU emm dtwerike tke Oiifatfrtebf mhomt 
Uitk taOret tf fmte meiim§ tiwrnJimntom^^ ptovidcd (1) the ^dodtj v si any point 

ii if gffwtr 

m4 (S) tlM dinetioD of prajeetaoo at .1 bueets eztcniftDy the wa^fe betveen the 
toialiHettiiw 

Aee wdin g lo tfak mode of proof bolh the eentics of foiee diould be attnethre, 
for it b iTidcDl thai an cn^ee eoold noi be freely ciceeribed aboai s ud^ eentre 
of nfnMw ttftm dtosted in cither foeos. But the law of eontinolty shows that 
tUa llwttation b nnnawissry. Soppocing ^ and ^ to have arbitiaiy poattve 
filoM, it baa baeo proved that the eqoaliona of motion of a particle moring freely 
wadm both ooitraa of Ibree beeome aatisfied when this irafaie of v* ia sabatitoted in 
fh— . The aqnatiooa eootain only the firrt powers of ^ and p^ (see Art. S71) and 
oao bt aaiiirfled only by the rmniahing of the eoeffieients of these qoantitiea. They 
win tharsfbre still bt satisfied if we ehange the signs of either /&! or /i,. 

In the tame way we may introdooe other changes into the theorem, proTided 
fthrays we oan obtain a dynamical interpretation of the reaoh. 

97#» Ex. 1. Prove that a particle can describe an ellipse freely under the 
aetion of three centres of force; one in each focos attracting as the inTcne square 
and the third in the centre attracting as the direet distance. Find also the velocity 
of projaetion* 

Ex. 2. Particles of masses ni], in,, d«. projected from the same point in the 
same direction with velocities Uj, u,, ^> ander the action of given forces F|, F,, 
dw. describe the same carve. Show that a partide of mass M projected in the 
same direction with a velocity V under the simultaneous action of all the forces 
Fif Ff, Ae. will also describe the same curve, provided 

OiiiAn Bonnet, Note rv. to Lagrange's Mieanique. 

Ex, 8. A bead is projected along a smooth elliptical wire under the action of 
two centres of force, one in each focus, and attracting inversely as the square of 
the distance. If TP^ TQ be any two tangents to the ellipse, prove that the pressure 
when the bead is at P : pressure when the bead is at Q : : TQ* : TP*, 

Initial Tensions and radii of Curvature. 

276. Particles, of given masses, are connected together by in- 
elastic rods or strings of given lengths and are projected in any 
given manner consistent with these constraints. It is required to 
find the initial values of the tensions and the radii of curvatures of 
the paths. 
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The peculiarity of the problems on initial motion is that the 
velocities and directions of motion of all the particles are known. 
It will thus not be necessary to integrate the differential equations 
of motion, for the results of these integrations are given. 

Supposing that there are n particles, we shall require besides 
the 2n equations of motion a geometrical equation corresponding 
to each reaction. 

To show how the geometrical equations may be formed, let 
us suppose that two particles mi, m^ are connected by a rod or 
straight string of length I The component velocities of the 
two particles in the direction of the string being necessarily equal, 
their relative velocity is the difference of their component velocities 
perpendicular to the rod ; let these be Fi, Fj. If ^ be the angle 
the rod makes with some fixed straight line, the geometrical 

equation is Z ^ = F, — Fj. 

The simplest method of obtaining the relative equations of 
motion is perhaps to reduce thi to rest. To effect this we apply to 
both particles (1) an acceleration equal and opposite to that of mi, 
and (2) an initial velocity equal and opposite to that of nii. The 
path of ?n, being now a circle whose centre is at mi and whose 
radius is 2, the relative accelerations are those for a circular 
motion. (Art 39.) 

Let JTi, X, be the components along the rod of junction of all 
the forces and tensions which act on tt^, Tn, respectively. We 
then have (Art. 35) 

_,(^y=_(A-^.)'.^._^. (1). 

\dtj I m^ nil 

In this way we may form as many equations as there are re- 
actions. By solving these the initial values of the reactions become 
known. 

If the angular accelerations of the rods are also required, let 
Fi, Fj be the component forces perpendicular to the rod which 
act on mi, m,. Then 

cte' m. Till ^ ^ 

277. To find the curvatures of the paths, we refer to the equa- 
tions of motion in space. The velocity and direction of motion of 
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each particle being known, we may conveniently use the tan- 
gential and normal resolutions. We thus have 2n equations of 
the form 

-7=^. -S=^ (3). 

where N, T are linear functions of the forces and tensions which 
act on the particle m. 

These reactions having been found by considering the relative 
motion, we substitute in (3). The first of these determines the 
radius of curvature p of the path of m, and the second the tan- 
gential acceleration, if that be required. 

When any one of the particles ie constrained to describe a given 
curve, the initial pressure of that curve is one of the unknown 
reactions. This pressure will be determined by the normal resolu- 
tion of (3) since the radius of cui'vature of the path is the same 
as that of the constraining curve. 

278. If some or all the particles start from rest, the equations 
of relative motion are simplified, for we then have 0' = where the 
accent denotes djdt Since however the direction of m4)tion of a 
free particle at rest is not given, the tangential and normal resolu- 
tions are then inappropriaie. We can however use the Cartesian 
or polar resolutions in space. Since ^ = 0, the polar resolutions 
reduce to r" and rff' which are very simple forms. We must 
however bear in mind that if we require to differentiate the 
equations of motion this simplification must not be introduced 
until all the differentiations have been effected, Art. 281. We 
may also use Lagrange's equations, when the curvatures and not 
the tensions are required. These modifications of the general 
method are more especially useful in Rigid Dynamics and are 
discussed in the first volume of the author's treatise on that 
subject. 

270. BxamplM. Ex, 1. Particles are attached to a string at nneqaal 
distances, and placed in the form of an unclosed polygon on a smooth table. The 
particles are then set in motion without impacts and are acted on by any forces. It 
is required to find the initial tensions and curvatures. 

Let ABCD &o. be any oonsecntive particles, and let the tensions of AB, BC^ <fec. 
be T^, T,, Ae. Let the given forces be Fj, Fs* <^o* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^"^ ^^ ^° directions 
m^lriTig angles a, p, Ao. with AB, BC, dto. Let Z^d^/dt, l^4*Jdt, &q. stand for 
the known diflPerenoe of the velocities of the consecutive particles resolved perpen- 
dicular to the rod or string joining them. 
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The particle B being redaoed to rest, C is acted on by TJm^ along CD, TJfii^ 
along CB, TJm^ along CB, TJm^ parallel to AB. Besides these there are the 





impressed accelerating forces FJm^ and -FJm^, Since C describes a circle 
relatively to B, we have for the particle C 

'« f^y = — C08 ^+3^8 f- + - V ^«08B+5! oos (C + 7)+^COS/3, 

I ^ = ?J Bin C- ?i sinB + — »8in(C7+7)+^sin ft 

where A, B, C, &c. are the internal angles of the polygon. The second resolution 
may be omitted if the angular accelerations of the several portions of string are 
not reqoired. 

An equation , corresponding to the first of these, can be written down for each 
of the n particles, beginning at either end, except the last. We thus form (n - 1) 
equations to find the (n - 1) tensions. 

To find the initial radius of curvature of the path in space of any particle C 
we resolve along the normal to the path. Let the directions of motion of the 
particles be AA\ BB\ Ao, and let V| , v^^Ac. be the velocities of the particles. Then 

5!»^ = r, sin DCC + r, sin BCC" - Fj sin (DCC - 7). 
Pi 

If the particle m, is initially at rest, V|=:0 and the last equation fails to deter- 
mine p,. The initial tensions may still be deduced from the first equation. The 
initial direction of motion of the particle coincides with the direction of the 
resultant force and is therefore known when the initial tensions have been found. 
The tangential acceleration is also known for the same reason. The determination 
of the radius of curvature requires further consideration. 

Ex, 2. Heavy particles, whose masses beginning at the lowest are 1111,114, <^<^m 
are placed with their connecting strings on a smooth curve in a vertical plane. 
Find the initial tensions. 

In this problem the arc between any two particles remains constant, so that 
the tangential accelerations of all the strings are equal. Let this common accelera- 
tion be/. Taking all the particles as one system, the tensions do not appear in the 
resulting equation, we have therefore 

(iiii + iii5+&c.)/= -migBmr/fi-m^anr/f^-Ao,, 

where ^j, ^3, &o, are the angles the tangents at the particles make with the 
horizon. 

Gonsidering the lowest particle, we have 

i»i/= -mipsin^i+r^. 
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CkmsideriDg the two lowest, 

(fill + fnj)/= - miQ sin ^1 - m^g sin ^^4- Tj, 
and BO on. Thas all the tensions Tj, T,, Ae, have been found. 

If any tension is negative, that string immediately becomes slack. We also 
notice that the initial tensions are independent of the velocities of the particles. 

To find the initial reactions, we nse the normal resolations. If v be the initial 
velocity of the particle m, we thus find — = - mpcos ^+12. 

Ex. 8. Three eqnal partides are connected by a string of length a + & so that 
one of them is at distances a, 5 from the other two. This one is held fixed and 
the others are describing droles aboat it with the same angular velocity so that the 
string is straight. Prove that if the particle that was held fixed is set free the 
tensions in the two parts of the string are altered in the ratios 2a+& : 8a and 
2b+a:Sb. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 4. Three equal particles tied together by three equal threads are rotating 
about their centre of gravity. Prove that if one of the threads break, the curva- 
tures of the paths instantaneously become 8/5, 6/5, 8/5th8 respectively, of their 
former common value. [GoU. Ex. 1892.] 

Ex, 5. Two particles are fastened at two adjacent points of a closed loop of 
string without weight which hangs in equilibrium over two smooth horizontal 
parallel rails. Prove that when the short piece of string between the particles is 
out the product of the tensions before and after the cutting is equal to the product 
of the weights of the particles. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex, 6. Two particles of equal weight are connected by a string of length I 
which becomes straight just when it is vertical. Immediately before this instant 
the upper particle is moving horizontally with velocity ^gl, and the lower is 
moving vertically downwards with the same velocity. Prove that the radius of 
curvature of the curve which the upper particle begins to describe is ^r>JBL 

[CoU. Ex. 1897.] 

Just after the impulse the upper particle begins to move in a direction inclined 
tan-i 1/2 to the horizon. 

Ex, 7. Two equal particles A^ B, axe connected by a string of length I, the 
middle point C of which is held at rest on a smooth horizontal table. The particles 
describe the same circle on the table with the same velocity in the same direction, 
and the angle ACB is right. The point C being released, prove that the radii of 
curvature of their paths just after the string becomes tight are 5i^52/4 and infinity. 

Ex, 8. Four small smooth rings of equal mass are attached at equal intervals 
to a string, and rest on a smooth circular wire whose plane is vertical and whose 
radius is equal to one-third of the length of the string, so that the string joining 
the two uppermost is horizontal, and the line joining the other two is the horizontal 
diameter. If the string is cut between one of the extreme particles and the nearer 
of the middle ones, prove that the tension in the horizontal part of the string is 
immediately diminished in the ratio 9 : 5. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex, 9. Six equal rings are attached at equal intervals to points of a uniform 
weightless string, and the extreme rings are free to slide on a smooth horizontal 
rod. If the extreme rings are initially held so that the parts of the string 
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attaohed to them make angles a with the vertical, and then let go, the tension in 
the horizontal part of the string will be instantaneously diminished in the ratio of 
* a to 1 + sin* a. [Ck>]l. Ex. 1889.] 



Ex. 10. Three particles ^, ^, C are in a straight line attaohed to points on a 
string and are moving in a plane with eqoal velocities at right angles to this line, 
their masses being m, m\ m respectively. If B come in contact with a perfectly 
elastie fixed obstacle, prove that the initial radios of oorvatnre of the paths which 
A and C begin to describe is J a, where AB=BC=ia, [GoU. Ex. 1892.] 

The particle B rebounds with velocity t;. By considering the relative motion of 
A and B we have iv'^la=i TJm, By considering the space motion of A^ tt^lp= Tjm. 

Ex. 11. A tight string without mass passes through two smooth rings A, B, 
on a horizontal table. Particles of masses p, q respectively are attached to the 
ends and a particle of mass m to a point O between A and B. If m be projected 
horizontally perpendicularly to the string, the initial radius of curvature p of its 
path 18 given by (m +jp + q)lp = p/a - qjh, where OA=a, OB^h. [Coll. Ex. 1898.] 

Ex. 12. A circular wire of mass M is held at rest in a vertical plane, on a 
smooth horizmital table, a smooth ring of mass m being supported on it by a string 
which passes round the wire to its highest point and from there horizontally to a 
fixed point to which it is attached. If the wire be set free, show that the pressure 

of the ring on it is immediately diminished by amount -^ — ^ — . ^, ^ , where $ is 

the angular distance of the ring from the highest point of the wire. 

[GoU. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 13. Two particles P, P* of masses m, m' respectively are attached to the 
ends of a string passing over a pulley A and are held respectively on two inclined 
planes each of angle a placed back to back with their highest edge vertically 
under the pulley. If each string makes an angle /3 with the plane, prove that the 
heavier particle will at once pull the other ofiF the plane if 

m'lm < 2 tan a tan /3 - 1. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex. 14. Two particles of masses m, M are attached at the points B, (7 of a 
string ABCf the end A being fixed. The two portions ABt BC rest on a smooth 
horizontal table, the angle at B being a. The particle M has a velocity communi- 
cated to it in a direction perpendicular to BC. Prove that if the strings remain 
tight, the initial radius of curvature of the locus of ilf is a(l+nsin*a), where 
ft=Jir/in and BC=a. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

280. To find the initial radius of curvature when the particle 
starts from rest. In this problem it may be necessary to use 
differential coefficients of a higher order than the second. Let 
X, y be the Cartesian coordinates of a particle, then representing 
differential coefficients with regard to the time by accents 

(x'«+y')* 

f^ ~ x'y"-'!/x" ' 
which takes a singular form when the component velocities a/, y' 
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are zero. Putting u = oijf' — yV, we have after differentiation 

u'^^x'y' -j/x' + iix'Y-y'af'), 

For the sake of brevity let the initial value of any quantity be 
denoted by the suffix zero, thus x^' represents the initial value 
of af\ Using Taylor's theorem and remembering that x^^O, 
y/=0, we have 

Similarly {x^ + y »)* = K'» + yo"*)* ^ + &c 

If the particle start from rest the initial radius of curvature 
is therefore zero. But if the circumstances of the problem are 
such that xi'yi" — xi"yl' = 0, the radius of curvature is given by 

3(OH-yo-'/ 

This is the general formula when the axes of x, y have any 
positions. 

If the axis of y be taken in the direction of the resultant 
force xi' = 0, and if we then also have x^" = 0, the expression for 
the radius of curvature takes the simple form 



^s^- 



//J 






If Fo be the initial resultant force on the particle, X the trans- 
verse force, the formula when X© = 0, X^ = may be written 



p = 3 



Y? 



0_ 



The corresponding formula for p in polar coordinates may be 
obtained in the same way. We have when r (r"ff" — r'"ff) = 
initially, 

9 

where the letters are supposed to have their initial values. If the 
initial value of r*' = 0, this takes the simpler form 



^\p rj" r^r^' 
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281. Let n particles Pi, P,, &c at rest, be acted on by given 
forces and be connected by k geometrical relations. To find the 
initial radius of curvature of the path of any one particle P we 
proceed in the following manner, though vn special cases a simpler 
process may be used. We differentiate the dynamical equations 
twice and reduce each to its initial form by writing for all the 
coordinates {x^, y^), {x^, y,), &c. their initial values, and for 
{^i y/)> ^' zero. We differentiate the geometrical equations 
four times aud reduce each to its initial form. We then have 
sufficient equations to find the initial values of x\ x"\ a^^ &c., 
22, R\ R\ &c. where R is any reaction. Lastly solving these for 
the coordinates of the particular particle under consideration we 
substitute in the standard formula for p. 

This process may sometimes be shortened by eliminating the 
tensions (if these are not required) before differentiation. We 
thus avoid introducing their differential coefficients into the 
work. 

282. Shorter Bi«tlioda. We can sometimeB simplify the geometrioal rela- 
tions by introduoing subsidiary quantities, say 0^ 4>, <feo. In this way we oan 
express aU the coordinates (x^, y^), <S;c. in terms of 0^ 0, <feo. by equations of the 

form 

x^f{e, 4>, Ac), y=F{0, </>, Ac.) (1), 

where 0, 0, Ac. are independent variables. Substituting in the dynamical equations 
and eliminating the reactions, we have 2n-ir equations of the second order to 
determine $, 4», Ac. in terms of t. These eliminations may be avoided and the 
results shortly written down by using Lagrangt^s equations, Lagrange's method is 
described in chap. vii. 

These equations, however obtained, contain Oy ^, 0"\ 0, 0', 4)>\ Ac. and by 
differentiation we can find as many higher differential equations as are required. 

Since 0\ ^\ Ac. are zero, we find by differentiation 

where sufiixes as usual indicate partial differential coefficients, thus f^^dffdB, 
There are similar expressions for the differential coefficients of y. Substituting in 
the standard form for p, we obtain the required radius of curvature. 

288. We notice that if the partial differential coefficients Z^, /^, Ac. are zero 
the initial value of x^* does not depend on any higher differential coefficients of 
Ot 0f Ac., than the second, and these are given at once by the equations of motion. 
Since p=.%y"^l3^'', when the axis of y is taken parallel to the resultant force on 
the particle, the radius of curvature can then he found without differentiating the 
equations of motion^ 
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the gtonMtrioal mMoing of the equatUnis /^=0. /^^O. Ae. dearly is that dxldt=0 

for fYtrj gtoiDftrioallj potfible ditplaoement of the system. The point, whose 
Inillal radiui of otinrattire is required, mast begin to move parallel to the axis of y 
hownvsr tht system Is displaoed. 

••4t BBAmflM. Kx, 1. A particle is placed at rest at the origin and is 
A4«l«d on hf f orosfl X, Y parallel to the axes. If X^ Ytae expanded in powers of t 
und Ihf lowest powers ars X=:ft, Y=g, show that the path near the origin is 
^*#^m«* and that tht radios of onrratare is zero. If X=ift\ T=g, the path is a 
paralHilA whose rftdius of enrvatnre is 3p*//. We notioe that in the first of these 
saims X* In Anllti In the second zero. 

KiT. tt. A particle is at rest on a plane, and forces Z, Y in the plane begin to 
ft4i| on 11. If these forces are Amotions of the coordinates x, y only, proTe that the 
Inllliil radlNii of ounratare of the path is 

.,,.n'/ix(xf.rf)-r(xg.rf)|, 

[OoU. Ex. 1895.1 
Thin fWHult follows ftrom Art. 280. 

/!,>. B. Two hetfy particles are attached to two points B, C of a string, one 
•nd A lisInK flxsd. Prove that if the string ABC is initially horizontal, the initial 
rudli of ourvaiure of the paths of B and C are equal 

l*rovs ftlHo that if there are n particles on the horizontal string, all the initial 
milll f»f otirvature ars equal. If AB, BC were two equal heavy rods, hinged at 
/I, and liavltiK A fixed, prove that the initial radii of cnrvature at B and C are 
UliiNlMal. 

Ill ttilN probUtn wo see beforehand that it will be unnecessary to differentiate 
Ill(( Sf|imil(inN of motion. Take the angles 0, 0, which the strings make with the 
hllllal piiNUloii AUO as the independent variables. Art. 288. 

A*>. 4. Two heavy particles P, Q, are connected by a string which passes 
IhrHMUli a miMMiih Hxml ring 0, the portions OP, OQ of the string making angles 
I, ^, wlUt Ihn vsriloal. If the masses m, If of P, Q, satisfy the condition 
m HIM #•* M <*(M f, the Inlllal radius of curvature of the path of P is given by 

M^m nin'g sin'g sin'^ 
A/ p ~'^ l-r ' 

wMk r~09* and / Is Uid length of the string. 

Taks Mis puUr niitiailons of motion, eliminate the tension and differentiate 
IWlMii Wh itiiiN find ftliti Initial values of 9^ r", r*''; since r"=0 the polar formula 
IhH fi Im HiiihIi slnipUhml. 

^if . h A iiiilfMrni hull moveable about one end O which is fixed, is held in a 
hHrtMHUla) IhinIMou liy lilting passed through a small ring of equal weight; show 
Ihil If IliH ihiN In liililally at the middle point of the rod, when it is released 
\\^ IHIMmI lailliiM i>r mil vaiure of its path is 9 times the length of the rod. 

[Coll. Ex. 1887.] 

H^Mmm M hm miImIii, itio polar equation of motion of the particle shows that the 

MUll ^M^^**** **' ^"> ^'" 1^*^ ^^^ ^^'^* ^^^ ^ r^sfr+Sr^*. Taking moments 
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aboat O, Art. 261, we have j[{Mk*-^m7^)e^ = {Ma+mr)geoB0. This gives the 

initial valne of e^'=sBgl7a. The length of the radios of oorvatnre follows by the 
differential calcolus, Art. 280. 

Ex. 6. Three particles whose masses are ni], m,, m, are placed at rest at the 
comers of a triangle ABC, and mntoallj attract each other with forces which raiy 
according to some power of the distance. If m^ii^cF,, m^ni^^t m^mJbF^ are the 
forces, prove that the initial radius of cnrvatore p of the path of (7 is given by 

— =- m^ sin {- OT,Fi« + fWiF, (F, - Fi) - PF/} 

+ mi6 sin ^ {- iii8F,«+fii^3 (Fj - FJ - QF,'}, 

where $, 4» are the angles CA^ CB make with the resultant force on C, 

Fi^dFJda, F^'=dFJdb, 

P:=(m^+mjj aF^+nii {F^ coBB + FJb cos C), 

Q=(mj + m,) &F, + m, (F^ cos ^+Fia cos C), 

and R is the resultant force on C. 

Deduce that the initial radii of curvature of the three paths are infinite when 
the triangle is equilateral. 



Small oscillations with one degree of freedom, 

286. The theory of small oscillations has already been dis- 
cussed in the chapter on Rectilinear Motion so far as systems 
with one degree of freedom are concerned. In this section a 
series of examples will be found showing the method of proceeding 
in cases somewhat more extended. 

The particle, or system of particles, is supposed to be either 
in equilibrium or in some given state of motion. A slight 
disturbance being given, we express the displacements of the 
several particles at any subsequent time t from their positions 
in the state of equilibrium or motion by quantities x, y, &c. 
These are supposed to be so small that their squares can be 
neglected. If required, corrections are afterwards introduced 
for the errors thus caused. 

We form the equations of motion either by resolving and 
taking moments or by Lagrange's method. By neglecting the 
squares of the displacements these equations are made linear in 
X, y, Zy &c. They are also linear in regard to the reactions be- 
tween the several particles. Eliminating the latter we obtain 
linear equations which can in general be completely solved. The 
solution when obtained will enable us to determine whether the 
R. D. 12 
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qrstem oscillates about its undisturbed state or departs widely 
from it on the slightest disturbance. 

The principle of vis viva supplies an equation which has the 
advantage of being free from the unknown reactions, but it has 
the disadvantage that its terms contain the squares of the velo- 
cities, that is, the terms may be of the order we neglect. Being 
an accurate equation, it may sometimes be restored to the first 
order by differentiating it with regard to t and dividing by some 
small quantity. Generally the solution is more easily arrived at 
by using the equations of motion which contain the second 
differential coefficients with regard to t 



980. llTmnpi— I Ex, 1. Two particles whose masses are m, m' are oon- 
neeted by a string which passes throngh a smaU hole in a smooth horizontal table. 
The particle m' hangs vertioaUj, while m is projected on the table perpendicularly 
to the string with such a velocity that m' is stationary. If a smaU disturbance is 
given to the system so that m' makes vertical oscillations, prove that the period is 

2ir ^ '— where c is the mean radius vector of the path of m. 

Let r, ^ be the polar coordinates of m, % the depth of m\ I the length of the 
string and T the tension. The equations of motion after the disturbance are 

dt^ ^\dtj ^ m' rdtydt)'^' 

d^z T 

df m 

The second equation gives f^dejdt = h, where ^ is a constant whose magnitude 
depends on the disturbance. Eliminating T, z and dOjdt we find 

, ^dh mh^ 

Let fssc+l where c is a constant which is as yet arbitrary except that the variable 
{ is BO small that its square can be neglected. 

Let us now choose c to be such that the right-hand side of the equation is zero ; 
then mh^=zm'c^g. Substituting for h we find 

e=^sin(ne + a), n2=^^,f. 

m + m c 

Since | is whoUy periodic and has no constant term, its mean value is zero, 
when taken either for any long time or for the period of oscillation. It follows 
that r=c is the mean radius vector of the path of m after the disturbance. This 
is not necessarily the same as the radius of the circle described before disturbance ; 
whether it is so or not depends on the nature of the disturbance given to the 
system. 

Let the particle m before disturbance be describing a circle of radius a with 
velocity K, then mV^la=m'g, each being the tension of the string; and th6 angular 
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momentnm of m is mVa. If the disturbance be given by a vertical blow B ap- 
plied to the particle m\ this reacts on m by an impalsive tension, and, the moment 
of this about being zero, the angular momentum of m is unaltered. In this 
ease we have h = Va and we find e=a. If the disturbance be given by a transverse 
blow B applied at m, the velocity of m is changed to V where F'- V=Blm. In 
this case h= V'a and e is not equal to a. 

Ex. 2. A particle of mass m is attached to two points A, B hj two elastic 
strings each having the same modulus E and natural length L If the particle be 
displaced parallel to this line, prove that the time of oscillation is 2irJ{mll2Ey, 

[Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex, 3. A heavy particle hangs in equilibrium suspended by an elastic string 
whose modulus is three times the weight of the particle. The particle is slightly 
displaced in a direction making an angle cot'~^4 with the horizontal and is then 
released. Prove that the particle will oscillate in an arc of a small parabola 
terminated by the ends of the latus rectum. [Math. Tripos, 1897.] 

Ex, 4. A straight rod AB without weight is in a vertical position, with its 
lower end A hinged to a fixed point, and a weight attached to the upper end B. 
To B are attached three similar elastic strings equally stretched to a length A; times 
their natural length and equally inclined to one another, their other ends being 
attached to three fixed points in the horizontal plane through B. Show that, when 
the strings obey Hooke's law, the condition for stability of equilibrium is that the 
weight must not exceed that which, when suspended by one of the strings, would 
cause an increase of length equal to f (2 - Ilk) AB, Show that, when this condition 
is fulfilled, the system can perform small vibrations parallel to any vertical plane. 

[Math. Tripos, 1888.] 

Ex. 5. A smooth ring P can slide freely on a string which is suspended from 
two fixed points A and B not in the same horizontal line. If P be disturbed, find 
the time of a small oscillation in the vertical plane passing through A and B, If 

r be the time, (Tftxy^g^ 4 (rr')^l(r + r') { (r + r')'* - 4c« } 4, where r, r' are the distances 
APy BP in equilibrium and AB = 2c, 

Ex, 6. A rod of mass M hangs in a horizontal position supported by two equal 
vertical elastic strings, modulus X and natural length a. Prove that if the rod 
receive a small displacement parallel to itself, the period of a horizontal oscillation 

is 2ir (- + ^^^ . [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex. 7. A particle of mass m is attached to an elastic string stretched between 
two points fixed in a smooth board of mass i/*, and the board is free to slide on a 
smooth table. Prove that the period in which the particle oscillates is less than 
it would be if the board were fixed in the ratio 1 : j^(l + m/Jf). [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Reduce the board to rest. 

Ex. 8. A ring of mass nm is free to slide on a smooth horizontal wire, and a 
string tied to it passes through a small ring vertically below the wire at a depth A, 
and supports a particle of mass m. Prove that if the first mass be released when 
the upper part of the string makes an angle a with the vertical, and if ^ be the 
inclination after a time f, the equation of motion is 

h{n + sin» B) (deidif = 2^ cos* ^ (sec a - sec ^). 
Prove hence that the small oscillations about the position of equilibrium will be 
synchronous with a simple pendulum of length nh. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

12—2 
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Ex, 9. A orane is lowering a heavy body and the ohain ia paid oat with a 
nniform Telodty V. Prove that the small lateral osoillations of the body are 
determined by 

where r is the length of the chain at any time and $ its inclination to the verticaU 
the weight of the chain being neglected. 

AIbo if BJr=y, 2tJgr^xV^ prove that 

This equation can be solved by the nse of Bessel's fonctions. See Gray and Biathews' 
TreatUe an BeiseVs FuncHont, [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Ex. 10. A gravitating solid of revelation is cut by a plane perpendicular to 
the axis. A particle is fastened by a fine string of length Z to a point in the prolon> 
gation of the axis, so that when the string is perpendicalar to the plane section 
the particle just does not touch the plane at its centre O. Assuming the conditions 
such that when the particle is slightly disturbed the motion is that of a simple 
pendulum, prove that the time T of a small oscillation is given by Z(2T/r)'=i2 + ilR' 
where R is the force exerted by the solid on a unit mass at and IV is the space 
variation of the force at 0, taken outside the solid, along the axis. [Coll. Ex. 1892.] 

Small oscillations with two or more degrees of freedom, 

287. OscillationB about equilibrium. A particle is in 
equilibrium under the action of forces X, Y which are given func- 
tions of the coordinates, A slight disturbance being given, it is 
required to determine whether the particle oscillates and the nature 
of the motion. 

Let a, b be the coordinates of the position of equilibrium, 
a + a?, 6 + y, the coordinates at any time t. We shall assume as 
the standard case that x and y are small throughout the motion. 
Solving the equations of motion we shall express x, y m terms 
of t. By examining the results we shall determine whether and 
how nearly the subsequent motion follows the standard form. 

We shall suppose that the forces X, Y can be expanded in 
integer powers of x, y, viz. 

X^Ax-^-By, Y = Rx-^Cy (1), 

where we have rejected the higher powers in our first approxima- 
tion. There are no constant terms because X, Y vanish in the 
position of equilibrium. Taking the mass of the particle as unity^ 
the equations of motion are 

J = ^. + % ^, = B'. + Cy (2). 



a? = 0, By = {S^-A)x (4). 
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To solve these we let S represent d/dt, 

.-. (S'-A)x--Bij = Oy -5'« + (S^-(7)y = 0...(3). 
Eliminating y, we have the two forms 

I -£', S^-C 

The first of these is a differential equation with constant co- 
efficient& Its solution can be written down by the usual rules 
given in treatises on differential equations. The solution contains 
four arbitrary constants, and the value of y follows firom that of x, 
without the introduction of any new constants. 

The usual method is to assume as a trial solution x = Le^. 
Substituting we arrive at the biquadratic 

m*-(4+C)m« + 4(7-55' = (5); 

.-. m' = H^ + C' ± V{(^ - Cy + 455'}]. 

Assuming that no two roots are equal, let the four values of m 
be ±m, ±n; then 

a: = Zi^"*^ + Zs^-'"' + ifie*** + itf^-**^ (6), 

where Z, , Z.^ &c. are four arbitrary constants and the values of m 
may be real or imaginary. 

It is at once obvious, if m be positive or of the form r ±/)\/ — 1, 
where r is positive, that the value of x will become large by efflux 
of time. It is there/ore necessary for an oscillatory motion that 
all the real roots and the real parts of the imaginary roots of ttie 
determinantal equation (5) should be negative. 

Since the sum of the four roots of (5) is zero, some of the i-eal 
parts must be positive unless the four roots are of the form 
±joV — 1. It is therefore necessary for an oscillatory ^notion that 
both the roots of tlie quadratic (5) should be real and negative. 
The algebraical conditions for this are, that both (-4 — C)* + 4-85 
and AC — BR should be positive and A-k-C negative. 

As our solution represents the motion only when x and y 
remain small, it is unnecessary for us here to consider any case 
except that in which the roots of (5) take the forms w* = — pS 
n^ = — q^. The motion is then given by 

x=^L sin (jof + a) + Jf sin{qt-\'fi)\ .,-v 

y = Z'sin(jt)e + a) + itf'8in(9e + /8)j ^ ^' 
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where 5Z' = - (p« + 4 ) Z and BM' = - (j* + ^ ) 3f . The quantities 
p'*, f are the roots of 

(jt)» + 4)(p^ + C)-fi5' = 0, (8). 

988. If B, B' have the same sign^ the roots of the quadratic (8) are separated 
by each of the values p*= -At p*= -C. To prove this, it is sufficient to notice 
that the left-hand side of that equation is positive when p^= ±cd and is negative 
when f^ has either of the separating values. 

It is also sometimes useful to notice that the roots cannot be equal unless the 
two separating values A and C are equal and that the equal roots are then 
ji^= ''A= -C, If AC-BB'=0 the biquadratic (5) has two equal zero roots, 
though the roots of the same equation regarded as a quadratic are unequal. 

988. To find the four arbitrary constants L, Af , a, fi, we solve the equations (7^ 
with regard to the trigonometrical terms. We thus find 

By + (g«+^)ar=-(p«-g«)Lsm(p< + a)} , 

By + (p« + ^)«= (ii«-g»)3f8in(gt+/5)( ^ '* 

Putting t=0, we at once have the values of Lsina, 3f sinj9 in terms of the 
initial values of the coordinates. Differentiating with regard to t and again putting 
f =0, we find L cos a, Moosp in terms of the initial velocities. 

980. Bqual roots. The case in which the equation (5) has equal roots has 
been excepted. This occurs when either {A-C)^+^B'=0 or AC-BB'=0, 
When Bf B* have the same sign the first alternative requires A = C and either B or 
B* equal to zero. In the second alternative the equation has two zero roots. 

Excepting when both B and B' are zero, the solution of the dynamical equations 
(2) is known to contain terms of the form (Lt + V) e"". If m is positive or zero 
(or has its real part positive or zero), this term will increase indefinitely with t. 
If however the real part of m is negative and not zero, say equal to -r, the maxi- 
mum value of Lte'^ is Lfre, Since L is so small that its square can be neglected, 
this term in the solution will always remain small except when r also is small. 
The existence of equal roots in the determinantal equation (5) does not therefore 
necessarily imply that the oscillation becomes large, 

981. Before disturbance the particle P was in equilibrium at the origin under 
the influence of the forces X, Y given by (1) Art. 287. When AC=BB\ the 
equations X=0, Y=0 are satisfied by values of x, y other than zero. These lie 
on the straight line Ax+By = 0, The dynamical significance of the condition 
ACszBB* is therefore that there are other positions of equilibrium in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the origin. The roots of equation (8) being p^=0, q'= -A-C^ 
the values of x, y take the form 

x=Lit + L^+Mam (qt+fi), 

By=-A (Li^+Lj) -Citf sin (gt + j8). 

The first terms represent a uniform motion along the line of equilibrium » 
while the trigonometrical terms represent an oscillation in the direction By= - Cx, 
Whether the particle will travel far or not along the line of equilibrium will depend 
on the nature of the forces when x, y become large. 
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292. Principal oscillations. Let the type of motion be 
that represented by such equations as (7). By giving the particle 
the proper initial conditions it may be made to move in either 
of the ways defined by the following partial solutions 

x = L 8in(/>t4-a), y — L' sin(jt>t + a) (10), 

a; = if sin(gf + /8), y = M'sm{qt + /8) (11). 

Each of these is called a principal oscillation and all the modes 
of oscillation included in (7) are compounded of these two. The 
dynamical peculiarity of a principal oscillation is the singleness 
of the period. 

The solution (10) is sometimes taken as the trial solation instead of the 
exponential used in obtaining (5). Practically we then begin the solation by 
finding the principal oscillations and finally combine these into the general 
solation (7). 

The paths of the particle when describing the principal oscil- 
lations are the two straight lines 

Ly^Ux, My^M'x (12). 

In each oscillation the ratio of the coordinates, being equal to 
UjL or M'jMy is constant throughout the motion. We have by 
(7), using the values of j^ 4- 9', pV> given by the coefficients of 
the quadratic (8), 

It follows that when B, B have the same sign, the ratios L'\L, 
M'jM have opposite signs. In one principal oscillation, the co- 
ordinates Xy y increase together ; in the other, when one increases 
the other decreases. 

We also notice that when B = B, the two straight lines (12) 
are at right angles. 

The directions of these rectilinear oscillations may be obtained without inves- 
tigating the motion. The lines must be so placed that if the particle be displaced 
along either, the perpendicular force must be zero. The lines are therefore 

given by 

Xy-Yx = 0; .. By^ + (A-C)xy -B'x»=0, 

These lines are real when (il ~C)*+4£JB' is positive. This oondition is 
satisfied when the roots of the determinantal equation (5) are real or of the form 

293. When the coordinates are such that only one varies along 
each principal oscillation, they are called principal coordinates. 
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Beferring to the equations (9), we see that if we put 

f, i; will be the principal coordinates. This transformation of 
coordinates is always possible, so long as p^ and ^ are real and 
unequal 

We maj also disooTer the principal coordinates without previously finding the 
values of j)*, qK We deduce from the equations (2) 

J(.+ Xy)=U + XB')(«+Jf^,y). 

by using an indeterminate multiplier \. If now we write (B+\C)l(A+\R)=i\ 
we see that x+Xy will be a trigonometrical function with one period. We have a 
quadratic to find \; representing the roots by X|, X,, the principal coordinates are 
i=:x+\y, iy=«+X^t or any multiples of these. 

294. Oonservative fbrces. When the forces which act on 
the particle are conservative, the solution admits of some simplifica- 
tions. Let IT be the force function, then, since dU/dx and dUjdy 
vanish in the position of equilibrium, we have by Taylor's theorem, 

ir=I7o + i(4a:» + 2fiay + Cy»)+ (1). 

It follows that the equations of motion are 

^ = X^Ax + By, ^^^^Y^Bx^-Cy (2). 

Comparing these with the former values of X, F, we see that 
E^B. 

If we turn the axes round the origin we know by conies that 
the equation (1) can be always cleared of the term containing the 
product xy. Representing the new coordinates by f, i;, let the 
expression for U become 

D'=£ro + iU'f» + CV) + (3), 

where 4' + C = -4 + C, -4'C' = 4 C - £». The equations of motion 
are then 

^>-^f' d^»-^^ ^*^- 

The motion is oscillatory for all displacements or for none 
according as A\ C are both negative or both positive. If -4' is 
negative and C positive, the motion is oscillatory for a displace- 
ment along the axis of f and not wholly oscillatory for other 
displacements. 
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The level curves of the field of force are obtained by equating 
U to A constant ; in the neighbourhood of the position of equili- 
brium, these become the conies 

-4ir« + 2Acy + Cy = J\r, or ^'f« + CV = iV. 

The lines of the principal oscillations are the directions of the 
principal diameters of the limiting level conic, and the periods 
of the principal oscillations are proportional to the lengths of the 
diameters along which the particle moves. 

90A. TlM r » p i i '» — n tattT» parttel*. The investigation of the small oscilla- 
tions of a particle in a given field of force has a more extended application to 
dynamical problems than appears at first sight. Suppose, for example, that a 
system, consisting of several particles connected together by geometrical relations, 
has two degrees of freedom. Let the position of this system be defined by the 
two coordinates x, y. The equations giving the smaU osciUations, after the elimi- 
nation of the reactions, take the form 

because the squares of x and y are neglected. If B=B' these are the equations of 
motion of a single particle moving in the field of force defined by 

U - C7o=i (Ax'-^^Bxy+Cy^ 
The investigations given in Art. 292 and Art. 294 apply therefore to both problems. 

To exhibit the motion of an osciUating system to the eye, we take its coordi- 
nates X, y to be also the Cartesian coordinates of an imaginary particle which 
moves freely in the field of force U, We represent by a figure the level conies, the 
path of this representative particle, and sketch the positions of the principal 
oscillations. The special peculiarities of the motion wiU then become apparent in 
the figure. 

296. Test of stability'^. Let the field of force in which 
the particle moves be given by the function U, Since dU/dw and 
dUjdy vanish in the position of equilibrium, U must be at that 
point a maximum or a minimum. In the neighbourhood we have 

If AC — B' is positive, U is a, maximum or a minimum for all 
displacements according as the common sign of A and C is nega- 
tive or positive, and if AC — B' is negative, U ia sl maximum for 

* The energy test of the stability of a position of equilibrium is given by 
Lagrange in the Micardque Analytique, He gives both this proof and that in 
Art. 297. The demonstration for the general case of a system of bodies has been 
much simplified by Lejeune-Dirichlet in CrelWs Journal^ 1S46, and LicuviUe^s 
Journal, 1S47. See the author's Rigid Dynamics, vol. i. ; the corresponding test 
for the stability of a state of motion is in vol. ii. 
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some and a minimum for other displacements. It follows from 
Art. 294 that the motion of the particle, when disturbed from its 
position of equilibrium, will be wholly oscillatory ifUisa real 
mxiximv/rn at that point The particle will oscillate for some dis- 
pla^cements and not for others if U has a stationary value, and will 
not oscillalefor any displacement if U is a real minimum. 

We have here assumed that all the coefficients A, B, C are 
not zero. When this happens the cubic terms in the expression 
for U govern the seriea The equations of motion (2) of Art. 295 
will then have terms of the second order of small quantities on 
their ri&fht-hand sides. 

'" l'*''/^^ Besides this if AC — B^=:0, the quadratic terms of the ex- 
pression for U take the form of a perfect square, viz. {Ax + ByY/A. 
In this case the forces X=^dU/dx and Y^^dU/dy contain the 
common factor Ax-^-By so that there are other positions of 
equilibrium in the neighbourhood of the origin, see Art. 291. To 
determine the motion, even approximately, it is necessary to take 
account of the powers of x, y of the higher orders. 

The geometrical theory of maxima and minima has a cor- 
responding peculiarity, for it is shown in the Differential Calculus 
that further conditions, involving the higher powers, are necessary 
for a maximum or minimum. 

The following investigation shows how far this correspondence 
extends. 

297. Let a particle be in equilibrium at a point Pq whose 
coordinates are o^o, yo>^nd let U=f{x,y) be the work function. 
Let the particle be projected with a small velocity Vi from a point 
Pi, whose coordinates are Xi, y^, very near to P^. The equation of 
vis viva gives (Art. 246) 

i;»=:t;i>-h2(J7-if,) (1), 

= t;o» + 2(tr-I7o) (2), 

where Vo' = Vi* + 2(I7o - fT,) (3). 

Let f/" be a maximum at the point P© for all directions of 
displacement, then U^ < Uo and Vq^ is a small positive quantity. 
As the particle recedes from Pq, Uq-^U increases, but the equation 
(2) shows that the particle cannot go so far that Uq—U becomes 
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greater than the small quantity ^?o'. The equilibrium is therefore 
stable for displacements in all directions. 

Let CT" be a minimum at Pq for all directions of displacement, 
then as the particle moves from Pq the diflference U— U^ increases. 
So far as the principle of vis viva is concerned, there is nothing 
to prevent the particle from receding indefinitely from Po- 

Let U he a. maximum for some directions of displacement 
and a minimum for others. The particle cannot recede for from 
Po in the directions for which ZJ is a maximum, but there is. 
nothing to restrict the motion in the other directions. 

908. Ex. A particle P is in equilibrinm under the action of a system of 
fixed attracting bodies situated in one plane, the law of attraction being the 
inverse irth power of the distance. Prove that, if «> 1, the equilibrium of P cannot 
be stable for all displacements in that plane, though it may be stable for some and 
unstable for other displacements. If k < 1, the equilibrium cannot be unstable 
for all displacements in that plane. 

To prove this let ?% be any particle of the attracting mass, coordinates /, g ; 
let Xf y be the coordinates of P. The potential of mj at P is by definition 

Uy = , where r, is the distance of Wi from P. We then find by a partial 

(«-l)r.-» 

differentiation 

(Pl\ d^\ _ (k - 1) m. 

Summing this for all the particles of the attracting mass and writing C/=:Z(7i, we 
find 

€PU dPU . ,,v »» 

The right-hand side is positive or negative according as ir > 1 or k < 1. 

Taking the equilibrium position of P for the origin and the principal directions 
of motions for the axes. Art. 294, we see by Taylor's Theorem 

where A'=d^Ulda^, C'=:d^Uldy^. It is evident that U cannot be a maximum for 
all displacements in the plane of xy li A' + C is positive and cannot be a tninimnm 
for all displacements in the plane if this sum is negative. The result also follows 
from Art. 296. 

299. Barrier curves. It is clear that this line of argument 
may be extended to apply to cases in which there is no given 
position of equilibrium in the neighbourhood of the point of 
projection. Let the particle be projected from any point Pi with 
any velocity Vi in any direction. Throughout the subsequent 
motion we have 
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where 17 is a given function of x, y and Ui is its value at the 
point of projection. 

If we equate the right-hand side of this equation to zero, we 
obtain the equation of a curve traced on the field of force at 
which the velocity of the particle, if it arrive there, is zero. 
This curve is therefore a barrier to the motion, which the particle 
cannot pass. 

If the barrier curve be closed as in Art. 297, the particle is, 
as it were, imprisoned, and cannot recede from its initial position 
beyond the limits of the curve. Some applications of this theorem 
will be given in the chapter on central forces. 

The right-hand side of the equation will in general have 
opposite signs on the two sides of the barrier. When this is 
the case the particle, if it reach the barrier in any finite time, 
must necessarily return, because the left-hand side of the equation 
cannot be negative. 

If the right-hand side of the equation have the same sign on 
both sides of the barrier, that sign must be positive, and U must 
be a minimum at all points of the barrier. The particle is 
therefore approaching a position of equilibrium and arrives there 
with velocity equal to zero. The particle therefore will remain 
on the barrier, see Art. 99. 

The barrier is evidently a level curve of the field of force 
and, as the particle approaches it, the resultant force must be 
normal to the barrier. Just before the particle arrives at its 
position of zero velocity, the tangential component of the velocity 
must be zero, for this component cannot be destroyed by the 
force. The path cannot therefore touch the barrier, but must 
meet it perpendicularly or at a cusp. 

800. Bzamptes. Ex, 1. Two heavy particles of masses m, m\ are attached 
to the points ^, B of a light elastic string. The upper extremity O is fixed and 
the string is in equilibrium in a vertical position. A small vertical disturbance 
being given, find the oscillations. 

Let X, y be the depths of m, m' below 0\ a^h the unstretched lengths of OA^ 
ABy E the coefficient of elasticity. The equations of motion reduce to 

cPx (E E\ E 

E ,cPy E , ^^ ^^^• 
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To solve theee we pat 

X '•h=L Bin (pt + a)t y - k=M Bin{pt + a) (2), 

the constants h, k being introduoed to cancel the right-hand sides of the equations 
of motion. Since j;=/^f y = k make €Pxldt'^=0, cPyldt'*=0, these constants are the 
equilibrium values of x^ y. We then find 

One principal oscillation is given by (2) and the other by using instead of p\ 
the other root of the quadratic. It follows that in one oscillation the two particles 
are always moving in the same directions, that is both are moving upwards or both 
downwards. In the other when one moves upwards the other moves downwards. 

Ex, 2. Two heavy particles, of masses m, M, are attached to the points A^ B 
of a light inextensible string, the upper extremity being fixed. Prove that the 
periods of the small lateral oscillations are 2ir/p and 2wlq where p and q are the 
roots of 

1 a + 61 m <*^_/\ 

p* g p^ M-k-m g* ~~ * 

and OA=a, AB=b. Prove also that the magnitudes of the principal oscillations 
in the inclinations of the upper and lower strings to the vertical are in the ratio 
(g - bp''^)/apl*. Show that in one principal oscillation the two particles are on the 
same side of the vertical through and in the other on opposite sides. 

Ex, 3. Two particles M, nit are connected by a fine string, a second string 
connects the particle m to a fixed point, and the strings hang vertically; (1) m 
is held slightly pulled aside a distance h from the position of equiUbrium, and, 
being let go, the system performs small oscillations ; (2) M is held slightly pulled 
aside a distance k^ without disturbance of m, and being let go the system performs 
small oscillations. Prove that the angular motion of the lower string in the first 
case will be the same as that of the upper string in the second if Mk={M+ m) h, 

[Math. Tripos, 1888.} 

Ex, 4. Three beads, the masses of which are m, m', m'\ can slide along the 
sides of a smooth triangle ABC and attract each other with forces which vary as 
the distance. Find the positions of equilibrium and prove that if slightly disturbed 
the periods 2ir/p of oscillation are given by 

(l>» - a) (p* - /3) (p« - 7) - m'w" (p« - a) cos>^ - m"m {p^ - /3) cos«JB 

- mm! (p* - 7) cos* C - 2mm'm" cos A cos B cos (7=0, 

where a, /5, 7 represent m"+m\ m + m'\ m' + m respectively. 

Ex. 5. A particle P of unit mass is placed at the centre of a smooth circular 
horizontal table of radius a. Three strings, attached to the particle, pass over 
smooth pulleys A^ B, C At the edge of the table and support three particles of 
masses titi , vRs, fUs ; the pulleys being so placed that the particle P is in equilibrium. 
A small disturbance being given, prove that the periods of the oscillations are 
2ir/p, where 

(p'+glaf I^+gla 4Lmim^n^ * 
If = (m^ + ?i4 - m,) (m, + m, - 114) (m^ + m, - m,), 
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Ex, 6. A heavy particle P is suspended by a string of length Z to a point A 
which describes a horizontal circle of radius a with a slow angular velocity n. 
Prove that the two periods of the oscillatory motion are 2ir/n and 2iry/llg, 

80X. Partteto o& a snsflMe. Ex. 1. A heavy particle rests in equilibrium 
on the inside of a fixed smooth surfiEMe at a point 0, at which the surface has only 
one tangent plane. The particle being slightly disturbed, it is required to find the 
oscillations. 

Taking the point as origin and the tangent plane as the plane of xy, the 
-equation of the surface may be written 

where the axes of or, y are the tangents to the principal sections and Ija, 1/6 are 
the radii of curvature of those sections. By the principles of solid geometry the 
direction cosines of the normal at any point P become (ox, &y, 1) when the squares 
of X, y are neglected. The equations of motion are therefore 

tPx _ d^y _ d^z _ 

m^=-Rax, m-^=-Rhy, m^=-mg + R, 

Since z is of the second order of small quantities the third equation shows that 
R=mgt and the other two become 

cPx d^y 

If a and b are positive, that is if both the principal sections are concave up- 
wards, the motion is oscillatory and the two periods of oscillations are 2rl^ag 
and 2irUbg, The particle, by definition, performs a principal oscillation when its 
motion has but one period. This occurs when 

(1) x:^0, y=B Bin (Jbgt+fi), (2) y=0, x=Aan(Jagt + a). 

The directions of these oscillations are the tangents to the principal sections. 

Ex, 2. A particle rests on a smooth surface which is made to revolve with 
uniform angular velocity <a about the vertical normal which passes through the 
particle. Show that the equilibrium is stable (1) if the curvature is synclastic 
upwards, and ca does not lie between certain limits, or (2) if the curvature is anti- 
clastic and the downward principal radius is greater than the upward principal 
radius, and ca exceeds a certain limit. Find the limits of w in each case. 

[Math. Tripos, 1888.] 

Taking as axes the tangents to the principal sections, the equations of motion 
<Art. 227) reduce to 

^,-«^x-2a,^=-^ax, -y^ + 2o>-^^^-.gby. 

To solve these we put x=Lsin(/)t-ha), y=L'cos(|>f + a). We then obtain a 
quadratic for p* and the ratio L'lL, 

The path of the particle relatively to the moving surface when performing the 
principal oscillation defined by either value of p^ is the ellipse (yj +f^,j=l. 
The two ellipses are coaxial. 

802. Tlie inanfteieiiicy of the first approTlmatlOB. In forming the 
equations of motion in Arts. 287, 294, we have rejected the squares of x and y. 



+/3)r <^^' 
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But unless the extent of the oscillation is indefinitely small, the rejected terms 
have some valueSf and it may be, that they sensibly afifect the results of the first 
approximation. See Art. 141. 

808. To find a second approximation we include in the equations (2) of Art. 
287 the terms of the second order. We write these in the form 

-B'x+(3«-C)y = F,af8 + 2F,a:y + F;^«| ^ ^' 

Taking as our first approximation 

x=L Bia{pt + a) + M sin(gt + j8)) 
2/ = L' sin (pt + a) + M' sin {qt 

we substitute these in the right-hand sides of (1). The equations take the form 

(«8-^)x-Bi/=SPsin(Xt+/i)) .„v 

-B'x + (««-C)y=Sg8in(X«+/i)J - ^''^* 

where X may have any one of the values 0, 2p, 2g, p^^^q and P, Q contain the 
squares of the small quantities L, M, L\ M', To solve these equations, we con- 
sider only the specimen term of (3) and assume 

x=L sin(pt + o)+lf sin(gt+j8) + i2 sin(Xt+/i)) ... 

2/=X'8in(p< + o) + 3f' sm(^e+/3)-hJ2'8in(Xe+/i)) ^ '' 

We find by an easy substitution 

J2(X2 + ^) + JBi2'=-P, B'i2 + i2'(X«+C)=-g; 

" (X« + il)(X2 + C)-BB" (Xa+.1)(X«+C)-JBB'' 

It appears that i2, R' are very small quantities of the second order, except when 
X is such that the common denominator is small, and in this case i2, R may 
become very great. The roots of the denominator are X-=p', >?=q^j and the 
denominator is small when X is nearly equal to either p or q. This requires either 
that one of the two frequencies p^ q should be small or that one should be nearly 
double the other. 

If for example p is nearly equal to 2q and the numerators of i2, R\ are not 
thereby made small, the terms defined by \=p - q and \=:2q will considerably in- 
fluence the motion, the other terms producing no perceptible e£Fect. 1ip=2q exactly 
the denominator is zero and both R^ R' take infinite values. The djmamical meaning 
of the infinite term is that the expressions (2) do not represent the motion with 
sufficient accuracy (except initially) to be a first approximation. The corrections 
to these expressions are found to become infinite and if we desire a solution we 
must seek some other first approximation. 

804. Osei]latlo& abont steady motton. Ex, 1. The constituents of a 
multiple star describe circles about their centre of gravity with a uniform 
angular velocity n, the several bodies always keeping at the same distances from 
each other. A planet P, of insignificant vuus, freely describes a circle of radius a, 
centre 0, with the same angular velocity, under the attraction of the other bodies. 
It is required to find the oscillations of P when disturbed from this state of 
motion. 

Let r=a(l + x), 6=nt + y be the polar coordinates of the planet P at any 
time r. Let the work function in the revolving field of force be 

U- UQ=^A^+B^ + i(Ax^ + 2Bxy + Cy^-\-&o (1), 
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at all points in the neighbourhood of the circular motion. Since that motion is 
possible only in that part of the field in which the force tends to and is eqoal to 
n^a, it is clear that Aq=: ~ahi^ and B^—O. 

Sabstitnting the'values of r, 9 in the polar equations 

dt^ ^\dt) "adx* r dt\dt)^rdy ^ '' 

we find the linear equations 

(a«««-a%2-^)x-(2a»«« + B)y=0) , 

(2a«fi«-^x+(a«««-C)y=0j ^ '* 

A principal oscillation is therefore given by 

dpsLcospt + L'sinpt, y=M oospt + M' fAnpt (4), 

_ ^HpL'-BL -2ah^L- BL' 
^- aV+C • ^- aV+C7~~ (^>' 

{<iV+il+a«»«)(aV+C7)-fi'-4a*nV=0 (6). 

The path of the particle when describing a principal oscillation relatively to 
its undisturbed path is the conic 

{ay + A+aW)x^'¥2Bxy + {aY+C)y^=^^l{L^+L'^ (7). 

the ratio and directions of the axes being independent of the disturbance. In the 
limiting case in which n=0 the conic reduces to two straight lines. 

When the multiple star has two corutituentt A, £, whose masses are M, M\ the 
planet P can describe a circular orbit only when Mp"^ sin APO=M'p'~'^aiiBPO, 
where p==AP, p'=BP and the law of force is the inverse irth power of the distance. 
Since is the centre of gravity of M^ M' this proves that either the angle APO is 
zero or p=p\ except when «=: - 1. The planet P must therefore be either in the 
straight line AB or at the comer C of the equilateral triangle ABC. 

When the planet P is in the straight line J£ at a point C such that the sum of 
the attractions of A and £ on it is equal to n' . OC, the planet can describe a circle 
about with the same periodic time as A and B, This motion is unstable. 

When the planet P is at the third comer C of the equilateral triangle ABC^ the 

circular motion is stable when ^ ,---, ' > 3 ( x — ) . 

MM \o - k) 

These two results may be obtained in several ways. Putting p, p' for the 
distances of P from the two primaries the work function is 

„ 1 / M M' \ 

Expressing this in terms of r, B^ and expanding in powers of «, y, including the 
terms of the second order, the values of J, B, C in equation (1) become known. 
The periods are then given by (6). 

Instead of using the work function, we may determine the forces dUjadx and 
dUjrdy by resolving the attractions of the primaries along and perpendicular to 
the radius vector of P. This method has the advantage that the t<uk of calculating 
the terms of the second order becomes unnecessary. 

Lastly, we may use the Cartesian equations referred to moving axes which 
rotate round with a uniform angular velocity n, OC being the axis of (; 
Art. 227. 
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In all these methods, the asramption that the mass of the planet P is insignifi- 
eant compared with that of either of the attracting bodies greatly simplifies the 
analysis. It does not seem necessary to examine these oases more folly here, as 
the results and the method of proceeding when this assumption is not made will be 
considered ftirther on. 

Ex, 2. If in the last example the attracting primaries either coincide or are 
so arranged that the field of force is represented by U- Uq^AqX + ^Ax^; prove 
that other circular orbits in the immediate neighbourhood of the given one are 
possible paths for the particle P, Art. 291. Prove also that after disturbance the 
oscillation of P about the mean circular path is given by 

x=Lcoa(pt + a)f pyss -2nLnn{pt + a), 

where p^=Sn* - Aja'^t the oscillation having only one period. 

Ex. 3. Two equal centres of force S, S', whose attraction is /up^, rotate round 
the middle point of the line of junction with a uniform angular velocity n. 
A particle in equilibrium at is slightly disturbed, prove that the periods of the 

small oscillation are given by (p* + n' - /3) {p*+rfi- « j8) = 4ny where /3 = 2fi6* " ^ and 
8S'=2b, Thence deduce the conditions that the equilibrium should be stable. 



Problems requiring Finite Differences. 

80A. Ex, 1. A light elastic string of length nl and coeflScient of elasticity 
E is loaded with n particles each of mass m, ranged at intervals I along it begin- 
ning at one extremity. If it be hung up by the other extremity, prove that the 
periods of its vertical oscillations will be given by the formula 



IT 



j^y . cosec o* . i 5 » where »=0, 1, 2 ... n- 1\ [Math. Tripos, 1871.] 

Let x^ be the distance of the Kth particle from the fixed end 0; T^ the tension 
above, T^,^ that below, the particle. We then have 

ii<'=mi^+r^^i-r^ (1), 

and by Hookers law for elastic strings 

^, = ^( ''"^"' -1) (8). 

The equation of motion is therefore 

V-«'=^K+l-2ar^+^«-l) W. 

where c^^Ejlm, We assume as the trial solution 

x^=-\'\'X^^{pt + €) (4), 

where h and X are two functions of k which are independent of t, and p, e are 
independent of both k and U Substituting we find 

> (o)- 

* The solution is given at greater length than is necessary for this example, in 
order to illustrate the various cases which may arise. 

B. D. 13 
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To solve the first of these linear equations of differences we follow the usual rules. 
Taking X^=ila* as a trial solution, where A and a are two constants, we get after 
substitution and reduction 



••• n/«=*\/(i-£) + ^n/-i W- 



Let these Talues of a be called a and j9. Then 

JST^ = ^a* + B/5« (8). 

We notice that when either j>=0 or 2c the equation (6) has equal roots, viz. a = l 
or - 1. The theory of linear equations shows that the terms depending on these 
values of p take a different form, viz. 

X^=M+Bic)(±l)* (9). 

The complete value of x^ may be written in the form 

a?^ = *^ + ilo+ Bo« + Mae + ^ac«f) ( - 1)* sin (2<;< + eje) 

+ 2 {Apa' + Bjfir) sin (pt + €p) (10), 

where X implies summation for all existing values of j>. 

We have yet to examine the conditions at the extremities of the string. The 
formula (2) does not express the tension of the highest string unless we suppose 
that ^0 = 0. Again the tension below the lowest particle must be zero and this 
requires that T^^^i =0. The equation (8) will therefore express the motion of every 
particle from «= 1 to ir=n only if we make 

^0=0, x^i-x^=l (11). 

Since XQ=Ofor all values of t, it follows from (10) that 

h^+Af^=0, ^ac=0, Ap+BpzzO (12). 

Since x^^i -x^^sl, we see in the same way that 

^iH-i-*n + ^o=^ ^ac=0, ilpO»+i + JB,^+i = ilpa» + JBp^'» (13). 

Eliminating the ratio ApjBp we have 

o'^i-/3^> = a«-/y» (14). 

If ji> 2c we see by (7) that both a and /9 are real negative quantities. The equation 
(14) has then one side positive and the other negative, since the integers n, n + 1 
cannot be both even or both odd. Hence p must be less than 2c, letj> = 2c sin 9, 
hence a = cos 2^ + sin 2^^ -1, j8=cos2^-sin2^<^- 1 (16). 

The equation (14) now gives sin (2n + 2) 5 = sin 2n6, excluding p = we have 

^ 2i + l r p . 2i-fl IT ,,^, 

^=2^12' 2^ = ^-2n4.12 <^^)» 

where i has any integer value. It is however only necessary to include the values 
t=Otoit=n-l. The values of 6 indicated by i=i' and 2n - i' are supplementary, 
while the values of sin 5 indicated by i=t' and i'+2n + l are equal with opposite 
signs. The value t=n is excluded because the value p = 2c has been already taken 
account of. 

The oscillations of the icth particle are therefore given by 

ar^=H^ + S(7psin2icdsintpt + €p) (17), 

where Jf^=fe^+ Jo+BqIt, and Cpsi2Ap»J^l, 
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The yalae of h^ might be determined by solving the second equation of 

di£Ference8 (5), using the roles of linear equations adapted to that equation. But 
it is evident that in the position of equilibrium of the system, when there is no 
oscillation, every Cp=0, and therefore that position is determined by x^^H^, 

This enables us to deduce H^ from the elementary rules of Statics. 

We notice that in equilibrium, T^^mg, r^_i=2m^, Ac., r^ = (n+l-x)m^. 

Hence by Hooke*s law 

H^-'H^_^ = l+(n + l-K)gle^. 

Adding these for all values of k from «=! to k=:k, and remembering that fio=0 
by (12), we find 

^.=h'-^'S'-^'' <^«'- 

The equation (17) shows that the motion of every particle is compounded of n 
principal or simple harmonic oscillations. The periods of these are unequal and 
are represented by 2rlp where p has the values given in (16). 

Suppose the system to be performing the principal oscillation defined by the 
value of e=irl2y. By considering the signs of sin2ir5 in (17) we see that all the 
particles determined by ir<.7 are moving in the same direction as the highest 
particle, those determined by 107 but < 27 are moving in the opposite direction, 
those given by x>27 but <37 are moving at any time in the same direction, and 
so on. 

Ex, 2. A smooth circular cylinder is fixed with its axis horizontal at a height 
h above the edge of a table. A light string has a series of particles attached to it 
over a part of its length, the particles being each of mass m and distant a apart. 
The portion of the string to which the particles are attached is coiled up on the 
table, and the rest is carried over the cylinder, and a mass M attached to the 
further end of it. The system is held so that the first particle is just in contact 
with the table, the free portions of the string being vertical, and is then allowed 
to move from rest ; prove that if t? be the velocity of the system immediately after 
the nth particle is dragged into motion (na<h)f then 

^_ (n-l)ffa 6Afg-n(2n-l)m« 

Supposing the string of particles to be replaced by a uniform chain deduce from 
the above result the velocity of the system after a length x of the chain has been 
dragged into motion. If 2 be the length of the chain and /i the mass, then, if Z be 
less than Ji, the amount of energy that will have been dissipated by the time the 

chain leaves the table will be ^ ^^'* . [Coll. Ex. 1887.1 

M + fJL "* 

If v^ represent the velocity required, we deduce from vis viva and linear 
momentum at the next impact the equation 

Writing the left-hand side (n + 1) - (n), we find (n + 1) - (1) by summing 
from n= 1 to n. Bemembering that v, =0, this gives t;,^. The energy dissipated is 
found by subtracting the semi vis viva, viz. } (M+fi)v^t from the work done by 
gravity, viz. (M-ifi) Ig. 

13—2 
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Ex, 8. A tntn of an cogiiie and u euriagM nmniiig with a Tdoctty ■« is 

broogjit to icfi by ai^ying tha brakea to the cogina alone, the steam being cot off. 

Tbeve la a soaeaaBOo of impaBta bet w een the buffers of each eaniage and the next 

f<^lowing. Ptove that the velocity v of the cogiiia immediatelj after the rth impact 

is given by 

(Jf +fw)«(i;-«)«=ira/r {2Jif+« (r- 1)}. 

where m is the maaa of any earriage, M that of the engine, a the <ii«t«tw^ between 
the soeoeasiTe bnfleni when the eoopling chains are tight, / the retardation the 
brake would prodnee in the engine alone. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex, 4. A heavy partide falls from rest at a given altitode A in a medinm 
whoae resistanoe varies as the sqoaie of the velocity. On arriving at the ground 
it is immediately reflected upwards with a coefficient of elasticity p. Show that 
the whole space described from the initial position to the groond at the nth impact 

If tt|^ be the height described jost after the nth rebound, we show 

««(«*fi-l)=^(«.-l). 
To solve this equation of differences we put ti^^ = 1 + Ifw^ . The equation then takes 
a standard form with constant coefficients. The whole space described is found by 
taking the logarithm of the product tf0iiiii,...«^_j. 

This problem was first solved by Euler in his Mechanica, vol. i. prop. 58, for 
the case in which /3=1. An extension by Dordoni, Memorie della Societa Italiana^ 
1816, page 162, is mentioned in Walton's Mechanical Problems, chap. u. page 247. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CENTRAL FOECES. 

Elementary Theorems. 

306. To find the polar equations of motion of a particle 
describing an orbit about a centre of force. 

Let the plane of the motion be the plane of reference and let 
the origin be at the centre of force. Let F be the accelerating 
force at any point measured positively towards the origin. Then 
by Art. 35, 

£-KD'=-^' Mi-t)-"- <'^ 

The latter equation gives by integration 

r^ddjdt^h (2), 

where A is an arbitrary constant whose value depends on the 
initial conditions. 

This important equation can be put into other forms of which 
much use is made. Let v be the velocity of the particle, |) the 
perpendicular drawn from the origin on the tangent. Let A be 
the area described by the polar radius as it moves from some 
initial position to that which it has at the time t Then (Art. 7) 

i^dd = idA ^pds. 

Remembering that v ^ ds/dt, we see that the equation (2) may be 
written in either of the forms 

»-i ^=i* » 

The first of these shows that the velocity at any point of the orbit 
is inversely proportional to the perpendicular drawn from the centre, 
on the tangent. The second, by integration between the limits 
t^t^to t, shows that the polar area traced out by the radius vector 
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%8 proportional to the time of describing it. We also see that the 
constant h represents twice the polar area described in a unit of 
time. Both these are Newtonian theorems. 

We also infer that in a central orbit, the angular velocity dOjdt 
always keeps one sign and never vanishes at a finite distance from 
the origin. The radius vector therefore continually turns round 
the origin in the same direction* 

307. Conversely, we may show that if a particle so move that 
the radius vector drawn from the origin describes areas propor- 
tional to the time the resultant force always tends to the origin 
and is therefore a central force. To prove this let F and be 
the components of the accelerating force along and perpendicular 
to the radius vector. Taking the transversal resolution, we have 



rcftV (ftj"^- 



As already explained r^dd = 2dA, and if the area A bear a constant 
ratio to the time, say A = at, we have at once r^djdt = 2a and 
therefore 6r = 0. 

308. If m is the mass of the particle, its linear momentum 
is mv and this being directed along the tangent to the path, the 
moment of the momentum about the centre of force is mv.p. 
The moment of the momentum is called the angular momentum 
(Art. 79) and we see that in a central orbit the angular mmnentwni 
about the centre of force is constant and equal to mL When we 
are concerned only with a single particle its mass is usually taken 
to be unity, and h then represents the angular momentum. 

309. To find the polar equation of the orbit we must eliminate 
t from the equations (1). Let r = 1/ti, then, as in Art. 268, 

dr^^l^dudd ^ jdu 
dt'"'^dddi~'' dd' 

dt'" d0^dt~ ^^dff"' 
Substituting this value of dhrjdt* and the value of ddjdt^hu' 

given by (2) in ^^j-^f^) =-^» we have 

dH F ,., 

de^-^^'^h^^ ^^>- 
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When the polar equation of the path is given in the form 
u^f{&) the equation (4) determines F in terms of u and 6, 
Since the attractive forces of the bodies which form the solar 
system are in general functions of the distance only we should 
eliminate 6 by using the known polar equation of the path. We 
thus find ^ as a function of u only. 

Strictly this expression for F only holds for points situated on 
the given path, but if the initial conditions are arbitrary, the path 
may be varied and the law of force may be extended to hold for 
other parts of space. 

When the force F is given as a function of r or 1/w, the 
equation (4) is a differential equation of the form jS'^/C^)* 

This differential equation has been already solved in Art. 97. 

It is evident from dynamical considerations that when the 

central force is attractive, i.e. when F is positive, the orbit must 

be concave to the centre of force, and when F is negative the 

orbit must be convex. By looking at equation (4) we immediately 

verify the theorem in the differential calculus that a curve is 

dhi 
concave or convex to the origin according as ^^ -{-uhs positive or 

negative. 

310. To apply the tangential and normal resolutions to a 
central orbit. 

Referring to Art. 36 we have the two equations 

v-j- = -Fcos<f>, — = J^sin0 (5), 

where <^ is the angle behind the radius vector when the particle 
moves in the direction in which s is measured. Writing dr/ds for 
cos and integrating we have 

tj'^C^ifFdr (6), 

where C is a constant whose value depends on the initial con- 
ditions. This equation is obviously the equation of vis viva, 
Art. 246. The integral has a minus sign because the central force 
is, as usual, measured positively towards the origin, while the 
radius vector is measured positively from the origin. 
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If we substitute for v its value h/p given by (3) and differentiate 
we deduce 

'-*'*r,(?) w. 

This expression for the central force F is very useful when the 
orbit is given in the form p ^f(r). 

311. Considering the normal resolution (5), we have an ex- 
pression for V which is useful when both the law of force and the 
path are known. It has the advantage of giving the velocity 
without requiring the previous determination of either of the 
constants C or h. If X ^ one-quarter of the chord of curvature of 
the path drawn in the direction of the centre of force we may 
Mrrite the equation in either of the forms 

t^ = Fpsiail>^2Fx (8). 

This is usually read ; the velocity at any point is that dtie to one- 
quarter of the chord of curvature. 

When the particle describes a circle about a centre of force 
in the centre sin = 1 and p is the radius r. The velocity given 
by the normal resolution, viz. v^/r^^F, is often called the velocity 
in a circle at a distance rfrom the centre offeree, 

312. The velocity acquired by a particle which travels from 
rest at an infinite distance firom the centre of force to any given 
position P is called the velocity from infinity. Referring to the 
equation of vis viva (6), let 

r" ' n — 1 r"^* 

Now v = when r = x ; hence, if n is greater than unity, we 
have (7=0. The velocity firom infinity to the distance r = i? is 

therefore given by t;* = — ^- p^^- See Art. 181. 

If n is less than unity the value of C is infinite. Instead 

of the velocity from infinity we use the velocity acquired by the 

particle in travelling from rest at the given point P to the origin 

under the attraction of the central force. In this case v = when 

2u 
r = R; hence (since n<l) = ;j- ^~ 22'"^ . The velocity to the 

2ii 
origin (where r = 0) is then given by v* = , R 



1— n 
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When the force varies as the inverse cube of the distance, 
i.e. F=ifjL/f^, we notice that the velocity in a circle and the velocity 
from infinity are equal. When the force varies as the distance, 
ie. F=^fir, the velocity in a circle is equal to that to the origin. 
When the force varies inversely as the distance, Le. F^fjk/r, both 
the velocity from infinity and the velocity to the origin are infinite. 

313. The conitanti. The two constants h and C may be 
determined from the initial conditions when these are known. 
Let the particle be projected from a point P at an initial distance 
R from the origin with a velocity F, let fi be the angle the 
direction of projection makes with the initial radius vector. The 
tangent at P makes two angles with the radius vector OP, respec- 
tively equal to /8 and tt — /8. When a distinction has to be made 
it is usual to take fi equal to the angle behind the radius vector 
when P travels along the curve in the positive direction (Le. the 
direction which makes the independent variable increase). The 
angle fi is called th£ angle of projection. We evidently have 

2u 1 
h=^vp=^ VRsin^. ItF^fi/r'', we have v» = (7+ fy z^i- 

It follows that, if n>l and the velocity from infinity is F,, 
0= F« - Fi» ; if n< 1, C = F« + Fo« where Fo is the velocity to the 
origin. 

We may obtain another interpretation for the constant C, 
Selecting any standard distance r = a, the potential energy at a 
distance r is 

See Art. 250. It follows that ^C plus — ^-jiiii is equal to the 

whole energy of the motion. Hence by taking the standard position 
ai infinity or the origin according as n is greater or less than unity, 
we may make ^C equal to the whole energy, 

314. When a point P on the orbit is such that the radius 
vector OP is perpendicular to the tangent, the point P is called 
an apse. 

When OP is a maximum the apse is sometimes called an 
apocentre, and when a minimum a pericentre. 
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316. Summary. As the formulae we have arrived at are 
the fundamental ones in the theory of central forces, it is useful 
to make a short summary before proceeding further. There are 
three elements to be considered: (1) the law of force, (2) the 
equations of the path, (3) the velocity and time of describing 
an arc. Any one of these elements being given, the other two 
can be deduced by dynamical considerations. There are therefore 
three sets of equations; firstly, equations (4) and (7) connect the 
force and path, so that either being known the other can be 
deduced ; secondly, equation (6) connects the force and velocity ; 
thirdly, equations (2) and (3) connect the path with the motion 
in that path. 

The equations of one of these sets are mere algebraic trans- 
formations of each other, any one being given the others can 
be found from it by reasoning which is purely mathematical. 
But an equation of one set cannot be deduced from an equation 
of another set in this manner, because each set depends on different 
dynamical facts. 

316. Dlmensioiif . It is important to notice the dimensions 
of the various symbols used. The accelerating force F, like that 
of gravity, i.e. g, is one dimension in space and — 2 in time. We 
see this by examining any formula which contains F or g, say 
8 = ^gt^ or - ^ cos = d^8Jdt\ The force F will in general vary 
as some power of the distance from the centre of force, say 
F^fijr^ where /a is a constant which measures the strength of 
the central force. The quantity fi = Fr"^ is therefore n + 1 dimen- 
sions in space and —2 in time. The velocity v = d8/dt is one 
dimension in space and —1 in time. The constant h = vp ia 2 
dimensions in space and — 1 in time. See Art. 151. 

817. FovM 8iv«B, And tlM orliit. Ex. 1. The foroe being 

F = /4U»(2oV+l), 

a particle is projeoted from an initial distance a, with a velocity which is to the 
velocity in a circle at the same distance M»J2to ,JB, the angle of projection being 
45''. Find the path described. 

Patting a= 1/e the differential equation of motion is, by Art. 809, 
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When u^e, the conditions of the question give v^^fF/c and /i=t7Bin/3/c where 
sin*/3=i, see Arts. 811, 313. We therefore have C=0, h*=:fi. The equation now 
rednoes to 






Replacing u by 1/r and measuring from the initial radius OA in such a direction 
that r and 6 increase together, this leads to r=a (1 + ^). 

From the equation r^djdt^ht we infer that the time from a distance a to r is 
(r»-a»)/3aV/*. 

Ex. 2. A particle moves under the action of a central force niu^-ia^u^), the 

velocity of projection being (25/A/8a^)^, and the angle of projection sin~^f . Prove 
that the polar equation of the path is 3a^= (4?^ - a^) (9 + Cf. [GoU. Ex. 1892.] 

Ex, 3. When the central acceleration is fi{u^+ahi^) and the velocity at the 
apsidal distance a is equal to Vm/^* prove that the orbit is r=a en 9 (mod tji), 

[Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 4. The central force being F=2fitfi{l-ahi% the particle is projected 
firom an apse at a distance a with a velocity tj/ila. Prove that it will be at a 

distance r after a time ~ \a^ log ^ '*'^^^""°'^ + r^(r^ - a«)l . [Math. Tripos.] 

Ex, 6, A particle, acted on by two centres of force both situated at the origin 
respectively F=r/m' and F'=fi'u^, is projected from an initial distance a with a 
velocity equal to that from infinity, the angle of projection being tan'~^i^2. If 
the forces are equal at the point of projection, the path is ad — {x- a) »J2, 

Ex, 6. A particle, acted on by the central force F=u*f {$), is initially projected 
in any manner. Prove that the radius vector can be expressed as a function of 6 
if the integrals of cos $f (0) and sin Of (0) can be found. [Use the method of 
Art 122.] 

818. OtUt gfTOft, And tlM fbvoe. Ex, 1, A particle describes a given 
eireU about a centre of force on the circumference. It is required to find the law of 
force and the motion. Newton's problem. 

Let be the centre of force, C the centre of the circle, P the particle at the 
time t. Let a be the radius of the circle, OP=r, U p=OY he the perpendicular 
on the tangent, we have (since the angles OPY, OAP are equal) p=r^l2a. Hence 
using (7) of Art. 310, we have 

^-i^'Trh"^ W- 

If we suppose the magnitude of the force to be given at a unit of distance from 

the centre of force we write this in the form F=^, where fi is a known constant 

sometimes called the magnitude or strength of the force. The constant h is then 

determined by the equation 

8fcV=/i (2). 

The velocity at any point P is found by the normal resolution. Art. 310, 

t^F^nOPy=^L., .-..^^^.^ (8). 

By Art. 312 this velocity is equal to that from infinity. 
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To find the time of deBcribing any are AP, where A is the extremity of the 
diameter opposite to the centre of foroe, we use the equation A^^htf Art. 806. 
Sinoe the area A OP is made np of the triangle OCP and the sector ACP, we have 

iht=:A=zia?{2e+mn2e), 

where ^ = the angle A OP. SnbstitatiDg for h 



e=2a» ^-{2e + an2e) (4). 



It appears from this that the particle will arrive at the centre of foroe after 
a finite time obtained by writing $s=^t. The particle arrives with an infinite 
velocity dne to the infinite force at that point. 

Let the foroe at all points of space act towards the point and vary as the 
inverse fifth power of the distance from 0. It is required to find the necessary and 
t^jffieient eonditum that a particle projected from a given point P in a given direction 
PT with a given velocity V may describe a circle passing through 0. It is obvions 
from (3) that it is necessary that V^—ifilr* where r^OP; we shall now prove that 
this is also sofficient. 

Describe the circle which passes through and touches PT at P. The particle 
which describes this oirole freely satisfies the given conditions at P, If then the 
given particle does not also describe the circle we should have two particles 
projected from P in the same direction, with equal velocities, acted on by the same 
forces, describing different paths; which is impossible; Art. 248. 

We notice that a change in the direction of projection PT affects the size of 
the circle described, but not the fact that the path is a circle. 

Ex. 2. A particle moves in a circle about a centre of force in the circum- 
ference, the force being attractive and equal to /xr**. Prove that the resistance of 
the medium in which the particle moves is J/i (n + 5) i^sin 9, where cos B=rl2a, 

Use the normal and tangential resolutions. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex. 8. A particle of unit mass describes a circle about a given centre of force 
situated on the circumference. If the particle at any point P is acted on byjm 
impulse 2v cos in a direction making an angle ir - with the direction of motion 
PTt show that the new orbit is also a circle and prove that the ratio of the radii is 
COB 20 + sin 20 cot 0, where 9 is the angle OPT. 

Ex. 4. The force being F=/iu^, a particle when projected from a point P with 
an initial velocity F, equal to that from infinity, describes the circle r= 2a cos 9; 
investigate the path when the initial velocity is F(l + 7), where y is so small that 
its square can be neglected. 

Proceeding as in Art. 817, we find 

The conditions of the question give 

where c = l/2a and 6=a initially. Putting u=cBeo0 + cri and neglecting the 

squares of i; and 7, we arrive at 

cos' $ dfi cos* g - 2 COB ^ _ "" 7 7 COB^^ 

sinTdS'*" 5n«^ '^ " sm«? "*" cos* a sin* ^ * 
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Eaeh side being a perfect differential, we find 

-iir-i, '7 = «f+700t^ -— (cot^ + l^ + isin^coB^), 

sin 9 cos* a » » / 

and K is detennined from the condition that 17=0 when 9= a; 

/. if= -7C0ta+ ~— (oota + fft + Jsinooosa). 
Patting u= 1/r, we have r= 2a cos 9 (1 - 17 cos 9), 

:. 5-=oos^-ifsin^-7Cos^+ -^ (cos ^+|^ sin ^ + 4 sin* ^ cos ^). 

It has been assnmed that cos a is not small, the point P most therefore not be 
dose to the centre of force. It easily follows that when 

^ = 4ir-if + |ir7sec*«, 

the distance of the particle from the centre of force is of the order of small 
quantities neglected above. 

Ex, 5. Any number of particles are projected in all directions from a given 
point P each with the velocity from infinity, the central force being F=tuv?, Prove 
that their locus at any instant is (B being measured from OP) 

(r* + c2-2crcosd)* (. . ^(»-8 + c«)co8^-2cr| . 

. --5-7, "{9 — sm 9 — n- — „ — ^ — V =ii, 

sm'd I r* + c'- 2crcos^j ' 

where OP^c and ^ is a constant depending on the time elapsed. 

819. Ex. 1. A particle describes an equiangular spiral of angle a under the 
action of a centre of force in the pole, prove that 

1-'=^, /i=sin«^/i, »=^"» 2cos«t^/A=ri»-ro«, 

where t is the time of describing the arc bounded by the radii vectores rQ,ri. Con- 
versely, a particle being projected from any point in any direction will describe an 
equiangular spiral about a centre of force whose law is F=/i/r', provided the 
velocity of projection is ^/ilr, i.e. is equal to that from infinity. 

Assuming p=rsina we follow the same line of reasoning as in Ex. 1 of 
Art. 318. 

Ex, 2. A particle acted on by a central force moves in a medium in which the 
resistance is ir(vel.)', and describes an equiangular spiral, the pole being the 

centre of force. Prove that the central force varies as -:«~'^*'^^'t where a is the 
angle of the spiral. [Math. Tripos, I860.] 

820. Ex, A particle describes the curve r^=acosn9 + & sinn^, under the 
action of a centre of force in the origin. Prove that 

We notice (1) that the exponents of r are independent of n, (2) that, when 111+ 1 is 
positive, the velocity at any point is that due to infinity. Art. 812. 

Supposing the law of force and the velocity of projection to be given by these 
formulae, let the particle be projected from any point P in any direction PT, The 
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four oonstants h^, n, a, h are determined by 

joined to the conditions that the curre must pass through P and touch PT, 

We find that n' and — ^ - /x'R^^ cot* have the same sign, where R = OP and 

m + l 

is the angle of projection. When the sign of n* thus determined becomes 

negative or zero the curve obviously changes into 

r^=a'e^+b'e'^, or fW»=a + 6"^, 

where ^a'b'=a^ - b^ and b" is the limit of bn when b is infinite and n zero. 

It is useful to notice the following geometrical properties of the curve. If p 
be the perpendicular on the tangent, the angle the radius vector makes with the 
tangent 

tan0=--cotn^, - = __^+_^-. 

This example includes many interesting cases. Putting }ii=2, n=2, we see 
that the lemniscate of Bernoulli could be described about a centre of force in the 
node varying as the inverse seventh power of the distance. Putting m=nf we 
have the path when the force varies as the inverse (2m+ d)th power and the velocity 
is that from infinity. Writing m=i, n=i, we find the path is a cardioid when 
the central force varies as the inverse fourth power and the velocity is that from 
infinity. Writing m=l, n=:l, the path is a circle described about a centre of force 
on the circumference. 

821. Ex. 1. A particle describes a circle about a centre of force situated in 
its plane. It is required to find the law of force and the motion. 

Let be the centre of force, C the centre of the circle, a its radius and CO=c. 
Talcing the equations of Art. 310, we have 

par a pr 

Since in a circle 2ap=r'+a'-'C^ we can, by substitution, express F and v in 
terms of r alone. We have 



\2J r»+B' (i^+J?)8* 



where Sa^h^=fi and B=a^- cK When B = 0, the law of force reduces to the inverse 
fifth power, and the velocity becomes the same as that found in Art. 318. 

If this law of force be supposed to hold throughout the plane of the circle, the 
values of fi and B are given. In order that the orbit may be a circle it is necessary 
that the velocity of projection should satisfy the above value of v, ie. should be 
equal to the velocity from infinity. The direction of projection being also given, 
the angular momentum h (Art. 313) is also known. The values of a and c follow 
at once from the equations given above and must be real. 

Newton, when discussing this problem, supposes that the centre of force lies 
inside the circle. It follows that B is positive, and at no point of space can either 
the force or velocity be infinite. 

When the centre of force is outside the circle, one portion of the orbit is 
concave and the other convex to the centre of force. We must therefore suppose 
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that the force is attractive in the first and repulsive in the other part. Writing 
£=-&>, we have b'^=c^ - a^, and therefore b is the length of either of the tangents 
drawn from the centre of force to the circle, and the force changes sign throngh 
infinity when the particle passes the circle whose radius is b, 

Sylvester, in the Phil, Mag. 1865, points out that the resultant attraction of a 
eircolar plate, whose elements attract according to the law of the inverse fifth 

power, at an external point P situated in its plane, is ^^ where /i is the mass 

of the plate, b its radius and r the distance of P from the centre. The circle 
described by P under the attraction of this plate cuts the rim orthogonally. 

Let the particle P be constrained to move on a smooth plane under the action 
of a centre of force situated at a point C distant b' from the plane, the law of 
force being the inverse fifth power. The component of force in the plane is 

F= , o ^/^.^ » where r is the distance of P from the projection O of the centre of 

force on the plane. Putting B = b'^t it appears from what precedes that, if the 
velocity of projection is equal to that from infinity, the path of the particle on the 
plane is a circle. The length of the chord bisected by the point is constant for 
all the circles and equal to 26'. 

Ex, 2. A particle moves under the action of a centre of force F=fiu^, Prove 
that all the circles which can be described either pass through a fixed point or have 
a fixed point for centre. 

822. Ex. 1. A particle moves under the action of a centre of force whose 

attraction is F=j-^ ■ -^ and the velocity at any point is equal to that from if{finity. 

It is required to find the path. 

The equation of vis viva (Art. 310) gives 

v'=C-2fFdr = C+:^ (1). 

Since this formula is independent of the path and it is given that v is zero when r 

is infinite we see that C=0. Substituting for v its value hjp, the equation of the 

path becomes 

f2 + B = ip«, t^*=M (2). 

The curve required is therefore such that a linear relation exists between pl^ and 
r*. There are several species of curves which possess this property distinguished 
from each other by the values of B and i. 

One such curve is known to be an epicycloid. Supposing the radii of the fixed 
and rolling circles to be a and &, we have at the cusp r=a, p=0 and at the vertex 
J!) and rare each equal to a + 26. We thus find 

£_-a, ^,-t- ^^^2j^j, (3). 

The law of force and the conditions of projection being given both B and h^ are 
known. If the force is attractive, B negative, and /ijh^ less than unity, the path is 
an epicycloid, the values of a and b being given by (3). 

Changing the sign of b the epicycloid becomes a hypocycloid and in this case 
we learn from (8) that i and fi are negative. When therefore the force is repulsive, 
and B negative, the path is a hypocycloid. 
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The remaiDing Bpecies are more eiisily separated by putting the equation (2) 
into the form p=(Pt & resnlt which follows at once from the identity p^rdrjdp. 
Remembering that p=ip-\-d^ld}l^ the differential equation becomes 



(4). 



$-('-1)^=0 

When i is less than unity or is negative we easily deduce the cydoidal species given 
above. If /3'= 1 - i, we find 

jp = L sin /3^ + ilf cos /3^. 

If the axis of x pass through the cusp, we have jp=0 when ^=0 and p=a + 2b 
when /3^ = i ir. Hence L=a + 2h and Jf = 0. 

When i is greater than unity we have the forms 

p =!.«•''' + If <?"•*, p=Lyl^ + M (5), 

where a'=i-l and the second form occurs when i=l. Since in any curve the 
projection of the radius vector on the tangent is dpldr/zj we find by elementary 
geometiy 

^=^^(g)'. tan,='^^ (6, 

where is the angle behind the radius vector. Since ^=\f/-$y we can in this 
way express the polar coordinates r and in terms of the subsidiary angle f . 

Substituting in (2) we find that ^a*LM=B, so that L and M have the same or 
opposite signs according as the given quantity B is positive or negative. When 
£=0, either L or Jf is zero, and since, by (6), tan0 is then constant the curve is 
an equiangular spiral. 

To trace the forms of the exponential spirals it is convenient to turn the axis 





of X round the origin so that the equation (5) may assume a symmetrical form. 
We then have 

p=.ic{e'*±e-*) (7), 

where the upper or lower sign is to be taken according as £ is positive or negative. 
When B is positive there is an apse whose position is found by putting p=r in (2), 
whence (i-l)r*=B. When B is negative there is a cusp at the point determined 
byps^O, i.e. at r^= -£. These spirals were first discussed by Puisseux (with a 
different object in view) in Liouville^s Journal, 1844. 

By using a proposition in the theory of attractions we may put some of the 
preceding problems in another light. It may be shown that the resultant attraction 
of a thin circular ring, whose elements attract according to the law of the inverse 

cube, at any point P in the plane of the ring is / «_ a^a i where fi is the mass of 

the ring, c its radius and r the distance of P from the centre. The plus or minus 
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sign 18 to be taken according as P is without or within the ring, (see Townsend 
in the Quarterly Journal, 1879). The path of the particle P moving under the 
attraction of the ring has now been foond provided the velocity of projection is 
equal to that from infinity. 

Again, when a particle P is constrained to move on a smooth plane under the 
action of a centre of force C situated at a distance c from the plane, the law of 

force being the inverse cube, the component of attraction in the plane is 



(r»+c«)«* 
where r is the distance of P from the projection of the centre of force on the 

plane. 

Ex, 2. If s be the arc AP of any path measured from a fixed point A, show 
that « (t - l)/i differs from the projection of the radius vector OP on the tangent at 
P by a constant quantity which is zero when il is an apse. 

Ex. 8. Show that the polar area traced out by a radius vector OP is equal to 
t times the corresponding polar area of the pedal. Thence show that the time of 
describing any arc is given by /if =tjp'd^. 



828. Faaraliel tatcma. Ex, 1. A particle describei a central conic under the 
action of a force F tending always in a fixed direction. It is required to find F, 

Let the conic be referred to conjugate diameters OA, OB; the force acting 



parallel to BO, Let the angle AOB = u, OA=za\ OB=h', Let ON=x, PN=y be 
the coordinates of P. Then 

(Pa;/d<«=0. d^jdt^^-F. 

The first equation gives x=At^ where A is the oblique component of velocity parallel 
to X, Hence A is the resultant velocity at B, We then have 

The component of velocity at right angles to the force is constant. Representing 
this component by F, and remembering that the resultant velocity at £ is ^1, we 
find V=A%iina, 

If a, 5 are the semi-axes of the conic the expression for the force becomes 

~" a'* sin* « y* "" a'6' y* * 

It follows that the force tending in a given direction by which a conie can be 
described varies inversely as the cube of the chord along which the force acts. This 
result may also be obtained without difficulty by taking the normal reeoluiion of 
force. 

Ex, 2. If the tangent to the conic at P intersect the conjugate diameters in T 
and U, prove that the velocity at P is v=:Ax , TUja'*, 

R. D. 14 
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Ex, 8. A particle desoribes the curve y=f{x) freely under the action of a 
force F whose direction is parallel to the axis of y ; prove F^A^cPyjdx^. 

Ex, 4. Show that a particle can describe a complete cycloid freely under the 
action of a force tending towards the straight line joining the cusps and varying 
inversely as the square of the distance. Prove also that the square of the velocity 
varies inversely as the distance. 

824. Ex, Two masses J/, m are connected by a string which passes through 
a hole in a smooth horizontal plane, the mass m hanging vertically. Prove that 
M describes on the plane a curve whose differential equation is 

( m\d*M _ing 1 

Mm 
Prove also that the tension of the string is ^ {g + hW), [Coll. Exam.] 



Law of the direct distance. 

326. A particle is acted on by a centre of force situated in 
ihs origin whose acceleration is F=/ir where r is the radius 
vector. It is required to find the possible orbits. 

Taking any Cartesian axes, we notice that the resolved parts 
of the force in these directions are fix and fiy. The equations of 
motion are therefore 

d^x/dt^ = - fix, d^y/df" = - fiy (1). 

We observe that though the axes of coordinates are arbitrarj', 
the equations (1) are independent; one containing only x, the 
other only y. We infer that the general principle enunciated for 
parabolic motion may also be applied here. The circumstances 
of the motion parallel to any fixed direction are independent of 
those in other directions and may be deduced from the corresponding 
formtikefor rectilinear motion. 

Supposing that the force is attractive in the standard case, 
fi is positive and the solutions of (1) are 

x^A cos i^fU + -4' sin V/Ltf , y = 5 cos s/fd + B sin ^Jfit, 

As there is nothing to prevent us from using oblique axes, let 
us take the initial radius vector as the axis of x and let the axis 
of y be parallel to the direction of initial motion. If R and V 
be the initial distance and velocity, we have when ^ = 0, 

x^R, dx/dt = 0; y = 0, dyjdt^V, 

These give R^A, 0^A\ = 5, V^E^fi, 
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The motion is therefore determined by 

a; = i2 cos V/^^, y = Rsm VM, 
where F=i2VM- Eliminating t, we obviously arrive at the 
equation of a conic having its centre at the centre of force and 
i2, R' for semi-conjugate diameters. 

If fi is positive, the centre of force is attractive and the orbit 
must be at every point concave to the origin. The orbit is there- 
/ore an ellipse. If fi is negative, the central force repels, and the 
orbit, being convex to the origin, is a hyperbola. Since the centre 
of the conic is always at the centre of force the orbit can be a 
parabola only when the centre of force is infinitely distant. If the 
force at the particle is then finite, the coefficient fi must be zero. 
The finite changes of r as the particle moves about do not affect 
the value of fir. The force on the particle is then constant in 
magnitude and fixed in direction. 

When fi is negative, we put fi^—fi. The solution of the 
differential equations then becomes 

where F=s iR'y/fi' and t = V — !• It is evident that iR' is real. 

326. Since any point of the orbit may be taken as the point 
of projection, we deduce from the equation V^i/fiR, that the 
velocity v at any point P of the ellipse is given by v^ t^fiR' where 
R is semi'Conjugaie of OP. If r be the radius vector of the 
moving particle this equation may also be written v' = /t(a' + 6* — r*) 
where a and b are the semi-axes. 

Since vp^h and pR = ab, we see that the constant hish^ '^fjuxh. 

If the principal diameters aie taken as the axes of coordinates, 
we have a; = acos^, y»6sin^, where <f> is the eccentric angle of 
the particle. It immediately follows that the particle so moves 
that if> = y/fd. When ^ has increased by 27r the particle has made 
a complete circuit and returned to its former position. The 
periodic time is therefore 27r/\/M- It appears from this that the 
periodic tim£ is independent of aU the conditions of projection 
and is the same for all ellipses. It depends solely on ike strength 
fiofihe central force. 

In general the time of describing any arc PR is the difference 
of the eccentric angles at P and R divided by V/*- 

U— 2 
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When the orbit is a hyperbola we have 

where if> is an auxiliary angle. It immediately follows that 
if/ ^^^ fit where fi is positive and equal to —/i. 

327. When the velocity V and angle /3 of projection as well 
as the initial distance R are given, the semi-axes a, b of the conic 
described may be deduced from the equations 

,,, A« F»i? sin«/3 , ,, ^ V^ 

fl fl fJL 

These give real values to a* and 6'. The angle which the major 
axis makes with the initial distance is given by 

cos'g sin»^_J^ 2^-^ g'-i?- 

Since F= ''JfiBf, it is evident that the problem of finding the 
particular conic described when R and V are given is the same 
as the geometrical problem of constructing a conic when two semi- 
conjugate diameters i2, R are given in position and magnitude. 
This useful construction is given in most books on geometrical 
conies. 

aaa. Referring to the equations (1) of Art. 325 we see that the motion in an 
ellipse about a centre of force F=/ur is the resultant of two rectilinear harmonic 
oscillations along two arbitrary directions Ox, Oy represented by 

Z= -la:, r= -My. 

The resultant of any number of rectilinear harmonic oscillations (performed in 
equal times) along arbitrary straight lines OA, OB, ftc. may be found by resolving 
the displacements of each along two arbitrary axes and compounding the sums of 
the components. The resulting motion is therefore an elliptic motion with O for 
centre. 

Ex, Investigate the conditions that the resultant of two rectilinear harmonic 
oscillations, of equal periods, whose directions make an angle 0, should be (1) a 
rectilinear, (2) a circular motion. Prove that in the first case their angles or 
phases must be equal; in the second their amplitudes must be equal and their 
phases differ by x - ^. The radius is a sin 0, 

aso. Ex. 1. If OP, OQ are conjugate diameters of an ellipse, prove that the 
time from P to Q is one-quarter of the whole periodic time. This follows at once 
from the fact that the area POQ is one-quarter of the area of the ellipse. 

Ex. 2. Prove that in a hyperbolic orbit the time from the extremity of the 
major axis to a point whose distance from that axis is equal to the minor axis ia 
the same for all hyperbolas. 
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Ex. 8. If the drole of ourvature at any point P of an ellipse cot the cnrre 
again in Q, and A is the extremity of the major axis nearest to P, prove that the 
time from Q to ^ is three times the time from A to P, 

Since ^=^fit, Art. 826, the theorems in conies which, like this one, are con- 
cerned with eccentric angles may at once be translated into dynamics. 

Ex. 4. Two tangents TP, TQ are drawn to an ellipse, prove that the velocities 
at P and Q are proportional to the lengths of the tangents. [For these tangents 
are known to be proportional to the parallel diameters.] 

890. Volat to Point. To find the directions in which a particle must he 
projected from a given point P with a given velocity V^ so oi to pass through another 
given point Q. 

Let r,, r, be the distances of P, Q from the centre of force 0. Let OP be 
prodaoed to D where D is such that the velocity V of projection at P is equal to 





that acquired by a particle starting from rest at D and moving to P under the 
action of the centre of force. Let OD^k. Then since F'=M(a'+&'-ri')t the 
sum of the squares of any two semi-conjugates of the trajectoiy is k^. 

Bisect PQ in N and let ON^x, NP=NQ=y. From the equation of the 
ellipse, 



X2 

a* 



y 



k^ 



•L = 1. 



... a*-aa(x«-y* + /k^ + *»x«=0 (1). 

Since x, y, k are given, this quadratic gives two values of a^, showing that 
there are two directions of projection which satisfy the given conditions. 

Let these directions of projection from P intersect ON produced in T and T\ 
then since a'^=ON , OT^ the quadratic gives the positions of T and T'. We also 
have OT . or=k^, and NT . NT^y^ 

The roots of the quadratic (1) are imaginary if x + y^k. Produce PO to P 
where OP'— OP^ the roots of the quadratic are imaginary unless Q lie within the 
ellipse whose foci are P, P and semi-major axis a'=k. This ellipse is the boundary 
of all the positions of Q which can be reached by a particle projected from P with the 
given velocity. It is also the envelope of all the trajectories. 

Ex. 1. If two circles be described having their centres at and N and their 
radii equal to k and y respectively, prove (1) that their radical axis will intersect 
ON produced in the middle point RoiTT; (2) that RT^ is equal to the product of 
the segments of any chord drawn from R to either circle. 
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Ex. 3. Show that the greatest range r^PQ on any straight line PQ making a 
given angle $ with OP=r| is determined by (k^ - r^)lr=ik- r^ cos 0, 

Show also that in this case Or=fc, and NT=NP=NQ. Thence deduce that 
the common tangent at Q to the trajectory and the envelope intersects the direction 
of projection from P at right angles in a point T which lies on the circle whose 
centre is and radius k. 

The first part follows from the focal polar equation of the ellipse and the second 
from known geometrical properties of the ellipse. 

aai. Wwampl— ■ Ex. 1. If the sun were broken up into an indefinite 
number of fragments, uniformly filling the sphere of which the earth's orbit is a 
great circle, prove that each would revolve in a year. [Coll. Ex.] 

The attractions of a homogeneous solid sphere on the particles composing it 
are proportional to their distances from the centre. 

Ex. 2. A particle moves in a conic so that the resolved part of the velocity 
perpendicular to the focal distance is constant, prove that the force tends to the 
centre of the conic. [IVIath. Tripos.] 

Ex. 8. A particle describes an ellipse, the force tending to the centre; prove 
that if the circle of curvature at any point P cut the ellipse in Q, the times of 
transit from Q to P through A and P to Q through B are in the same ratio as the 
times of transit from ^ to P and P to B, where A and B are the extremities of the 
major and minor axes and P lies between A and B, 

Ex. 4. A particle is attracted to a fixed point with a force /a times its distance 
from the point and moves in a medium in which the resistance is k times the 
velocity; prove that, if the particle is projected with velocity v at a distance a 
from the fixed point, the equation of the path when referred to axes along the 
initial radius and parallel to the direction of projection is 

k tan-i 2anyl(2vx - aky) + n log (x*/a* + tJiy'/v- - kxyjav) = 0, 

where n«= f* - *«/4. [Coll. Ex. 1887.] 

Ex. 5. Three centres of force of equal intensity are situated one at each 
comer of a triangle ABC and attract according to the direct distance. A particle 
moving under their combined influence describes an ellipse which touches the sides 
of the triangle ABC. Prove that the points of contact are the middle points of 
the sides, and that the velocities at these points are proportional to the sides. 

[Math. Tripos, 1893.] 

Ex. 6. If any number of particles be moving in an ellipse about a force in the 
centre, and the force suddenly cease to act, show that after the lapse of (l/2ir)th 
part of the period of a complete revolution all the particles will be in a similar 
concentric and similarly situated ellipse. [Math. Tripos, 1850.] 

Ex. 7. A particle moves in an ellipse under a centre of force in the centre. 
When the particle arrives at the extremity of the major axis the force ceases to 
act until the particle has moved through a distance equal to the semi-minor axis ; 
it then acts for a quarter of the periodic time in the ellipse. Prove that if it again 
ceases to act for the same time as before, the particle will have arrived at the other 
end of the major axis. [Art. 825.] [Math. Tripos, I860.] 
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Ex, 8. An elastic string passes throagh a smooth straight tnbe whose length 
is the natural length of the string. It is then palled oat equally at hoth ends 
antil its length is increased by ^2 times its original length. Two equal perfectly 
elastic balls are attached to the extremities and projected with equal velocities at 
right angles to the string, and so as to impinge on each other. Prove that the 
time of impact is independent of the velocity of projection, and that after impact 
each ball will move in a straight line, assuming that the tension of the string is 
proportional to the extension throughout the motion. [Math. Tripos, I860.] 

Ex, 9. A point is moving in an equiangular spiral, its acceleration always 
tanding to the pole S ; when it arrives at a point P the law of acceleration is 
changed to that of the direct distance, the actual acceleration being unaltered. 
Prove that the point P will now move in an ellipse whose axes make equal 
angles with SP and the tangent to the spiral at P, and that the ratio of these axes 
18 tan Ja : 1 where a is the angle of the spiral. 

Ex, 10. A series of particles which attract one another with forces varying 
directly as the masses and distance are under the attraction of a fixed centre of 
force also varying directly as the distance; prove that if they are projected in 
parallel directions from points lying on a radius vector passing through the centre 
of force with velocities inversely proportional to their distances from the centre of 
force, they will at any subsequent time lie on a hyperbola. [Math. Tripos, 1888.] 

Ex. 11. A particle starting from rest at a point A moves under the action of a 
centre of force situated at S whose magnitude is equal to /a . (distance from S). It 
arrives at A after an interval T and the centre of force is then suddenly transferred 
to some other point S' without altering its magnitude. If the particle be at a point 
B at the termination of a second interval T equal to the former, prove that the 
straight lines SS' and AB bisect each other. If at this instant the centre of force 
be suddenly transferred back to its original position 5, prove that at the end of a 
third interval T the particle will be at S\ If at that instant the centre of force 
ceased to act, the particle will describe a path which passes through its original 
position A, 

Ex, 12. If the central force is attractive and proportional to u^Kcu + oobB)^, 
prove that the orbit is one of the conies given by the equation 

(cu+cos9)2=:a + &cos2(9 + a). [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Putting cu + ooB$=U, the differential equation of the path becomes the same 
as that for a central force varying as the distance 1/(7. The solution is therefore 
known to be the form given above. 

Ex, 18. A particle moves under a central force F=fjM^(l-¥k*Bin^0)''^, Find 
the orbit and interpret the result geometrically. [Math. Tripos.] 

Ex, 14. A smooth horizontal plane revolves with angular velocity w about a 
vertical axis to a point of which is attached the end of a weightless string, 
extensible according to Hooke*8 law and of natural length d just sufficient to reach 
the plane. The string is stretched and after passing through a small ring at the 
point where the axis meets the plane is attached to a particle of mass m which 
moves on the plane. Show that, if the mass be initially at rest relative to the 
plane, it will describe on the plane a hypocydoid generated by the rolling of a 

circle of radius ^ a {1 - u {mdK-^)^ \ on a circle of radius a, where a is the initial 
extension and X the coefficient of elasticity of the string. 

[Math. Tripos, 1887.] 
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The aooelerating tenuon is \rlmd=.fiT (say). The path in space is therefore 
an ellipse having a and h=:waly//A for semi-axes. To find the path relative to the 
rotating plane we apply to the particle a velocity wr transverse to r backwards. If 
p' be the perpendicular from the centre on the resultant of v and ur, we have by 
taking moments abont the centre 

(i;» - 2rwp + ««r*) p'* = («!p - wr»)«. 

Substituting for o* and vp their values in elliptic motion we find 

This is a linear relation between r* and p*^ and the curve will be an epicycloid 
if the radii of the corresponding circles are real (Art. 822). To find the radius of 
the fixed circle, we put p'=0; this gives the radius r=a. To find the radius 
e of the rolling circle, we put p'=rt and r=a + 2c; this gives the required value 
of c. If c is negative the curve is a hypooydoid. 



Law of the inverse square of the distance. 

332. A particle is acted on by a centre of force situated in the 
origin whose acceleration is F^ ilm? where u is the reciprocal of the 
radius vector. It is required to find the possible orbits. 

We have the differential equation (Art. 309) 

dhi F^ _ji 

d^'^^"A»it«"A» ^^^' 

.-. it = ^ + ^ C08(^ — a), 

where A and a are the constants of integration. Comparing this 
with the equation of a conic 

Zit=l + ecos(^-o) (2), 

where I is the semi-latus rectum, we see that the orbit is a conic 
having one focus at the centre offeree. We also have h^ = fd. 

Conversely J if the orbit is a conic with the centre of force in 
one focus, the law of force must be the inverse square. To prove 
this, we let (2) be the given equation of the orbit; substituting 
in the left-hand side of equation (1) we find F=fiu\ where fi has 
been written for the constant h^/l. 

333. The Telocity. The relations between the conic and 
the force are more easily deduced from the equation 



^=-**'d;-^=^' 
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the force being attractive in the standard case, 
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where C is the constant of integration. The p and r equation of 
an ellipse having a focus S at the origin is 

±^2 1 
p* r a* 

where I =s b^/a is the semi-Iatus rectum. Comparing these equations, 
we have the standard formulce 

We change from the ellipse to the hyperbola by making the 
centre C pass through infinity to the other side of the origin 8, 
we therefore put — a' for a ; also 6' becomes — 6'*, the semi-latus 
rectum remaining positive and equal to b'^/a\ We now have 



'^ a \r a J 



(B). 



In passing from that branch of the hyperbola which is concave 
to the centre of force to the convex branch, the radius vector r 
changes sign through infinity fix)m positive to negative. Before 
comparing the equation of the orbit with that of the hyperbola 
we should write — r' for r in the latter. Also since this branch 
is convex to the origin the force is repulsive and fi is negative, let 
us put fi^^ fi/. Comparing the formulae 



we have 






In the parabola, a is infinite, and 



(C). 



T 



(D). 
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All these formulae may be included in the standard form (A) 
of the ellipse if we understand that on the concave branch of the 
h)rperbola the major axis is by interpretation negative; on the 
convex branch, the radius vector being made positive, the major 
axis is positive while the semi-latus rectum I and the strength fi 
are negative. 

334. Construction of the orbit. When the velocity V 
and the distance R are known at any point P of the orbit (say, 
the initial position), we may determine the curve in the following 
manner. Let the force be attractive. The orbit is now concave 
to the centre of force and f^ is positive. Comparing the formulae 
(A), (B) and (D) and remembering that the velocity Fj from 
infinity to the initial position is given by V^ — ^fijRi (Art. 312), 
we see that the orbit is an ellipse, parabola or the concave branch 
of a hyperbola according as the velocity is less than, equal to, or 
greater than that from infinity. We notice that this criterion is 
independent of the angle of projection at P. Let the force be 
repulsive. Since the path is convex to the centre of force the 
orbit is the convex branch of a hyperbola, 

336. Having ascertained the nature of the orbit we have 
next to determine the lengths of the major axis and latus rectum. 
Supposing the ellipse to be the standard case, we have by (A), 

- = -^ . We notice that the length a is independent of the 

angle of projection. If then particles are projected from the same 
point tuith equal velocities the major axes of the orbits described are 
equal. 

If )8 be the angle of projection (Art. 313) we have p = J? sin ^ 
and fc= Vp, The constant h and the semi-latus rectum I are 
therefore found from h — VR sin /3, A' = fd, 

336. The position in space of the major axis may be found in 
various ways. Let S be the focus occupied by the centre of force 
and A the extremity of the major axis nearest to S, 

We may find from the analytical equation of the curve 

Z/r = 1 + e cos 0, 

where is the angle the initial radius vector 8P makes with SA, 
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We may also use a geometrical construction. The focus S 
and the tangent PT at P being known, we can draw a straight 
line Pfl'so that SP, PH make equal angles with PT, the direction 
of PH depending on whether the curve is an ellipse or hyperbola. 
If the point H is then determined so that SP-^-PH^ia, where 
a has been already found, it is clear that H is the empty focus. 
If the curve is a hyperbola, these lengths (as already explained) 
must have their proper signs. The position of the major axis 
is then found by joining S and JJ, and a being known the 
eccentricity e is equal to SH/2a, 

887. Ex. 1. The initial distance of a particle from the centre of force 

being r, and the initial radial and transverse velocities being Tj and T,, prove 

that the latos rectum 21 and the angle $ which the radius vector r makes 

I yi y y 

with the major axis are given by -z = '- , tan ^= „J^ ', . 

Ex, 3. Prove that there are two directions in which a particle can be projected 
from a given point P with a given velocity T, so that the line of apses may have 
a given direction Sx in space, and find a geometrical construction for these 
directions. 

Since V is given, a is known. With centre P and radius 2a - r describe a 
circle cutting Sx in H, H'. The required directions bisect externally the angles 
SPH, SPW, 

Let /9 be either of the angles the direction of projection at P makes with 5P, 
Art. 818. The quadratic giving the two values of tan /3 is 



cot2/3+f2--^cot^cot/3+--l=0, 



where d is the angle PSx, This follows from Ex. 1 by writing r] = rco8)3, 
^2= Ksin /9. The quadratic may also be written in the form 



tan(^ + )8) = ^^-l^tan/3. 



Ex. 8. Three focal radii SP, SQ, SR of an elliptic orbit and the angles 
between them are given. Show that the ellipticity may be found from the equation 
&A=aA', where A is the area PQR, A' the area of a triangle whose sides are 

2SQ^ . SR^ sin i QSR and two similar expressions. [Math. Tripos, 1S98.] 

Let P', Q', R' be the points on the auxiliary circle which correspond to P, Q, R. 
We first find by elementary conies the length of the side Q'R' in terms of SQ, SR 
and the contained angle. The result shows that the side Q'Rf is equal to the 
corresponding side of the triangle A' after multiplication by a/&. Since the areas 
of the triangles PQR, P'Q'R' are known to be in the ratio 5/a, the result follows 
at once. 

Ex. 4. Two particles P, Q describe the same orbit about a centre of force 0. 
Prove that throughout the motion the area contained by the radii vectores OP, OQ 
is constant. 
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Thence deduce that if a ring of meteors (not attracting each other) describe a 
closed orbit, the angular distance between consecutive meteors varies inversely as 
the square of their distance from 0. 

Ex, 5. Two particles P, Q describe adjacent elliptic orbits of small eccentricity 
in equal times, the centre of force being in the focus and the major axes coincident 
in direction. Supposing the particles to be simultaneously at corresponding 
apses, prove that the angle ^ which PQ makes with the line of apses is given by 
cot ^= - 8 cosec 2nt + cot 2nt, and find when ^ is a maximum. 

338. Elements of an orbit. To fix the position in space 
of an elliptic orbit described about a focus we must know the 
values of six constants^ called the elements of the orbit. 

These are (1) the angle which the radius vector from the 
given focus to the nearer extremity of the major axis makes with 
some determinate line in the plane of the orbit, the angle being 
measured in the positive direction ; (2) the length of the major 
axis ; (3) the eccentricity ; (4) a constant usually called the epoch 
to fix the longitude of the particle at the time ^ = 0. This con- 
stant will be considered later on. 

To determine the plane of the orbit we require two more 
constants. Taking the focus as origin, let some rectangular axes 
be given in position. Let the plane of the orbit intersect the 
plane oi xy in the straight line N'SN. This line is called the 
line of nodes, and that node at which the particle passes to the 
positive side of the plane of xy is called the ascending node. We 
require (5) the angle the radius vector to the ascending node 
makes with the axis of x, and (6) the inclination of the plane of 
the orbit to the plane of xy. 

339. Point to Point. To project a particle with a given 
velocity V from a given point P so that it shall pass tfirough 
another given point Q, 





Let r„ 7'a be the distances 8P, SQ. The velocity at P being given , 
the major axis 2a is also known from the formula V^ = ^l j . 
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With centres P and Q, describe two circles of radii 2a — ri, 2a — rj; 
these intersect in two points H, H\ Either of these may be the 
empty focus. The three sides of the equal triangles PQH, PQH' 
are therefore known. 

There are two directions of projection which satisfy the given 
conditions. These directions are the bisectors of the supplements 
of the angles SPH, SPH', Let /3, ^ be the angles of projection 
at P (measured behind the radius vector SP, see Art. 813), then 
13 + ff 18 equal to the supplement of SPQ, and /3 — ^ is equal to 
the known angle HPQ. 

The range PQ on a given straight line is the greatest possible 

when H, H' coincide and lie on the straight line PQ. We then 

have 

PQ = PJJ+QiT=4a-n-r3. 

This equation requires that the semi-major axis should be one- 
quarter of the perimeter of the triangle SPQ, 

Since two consecutive trajectories whose foci are in the neigh- 
bourhood of PQ intersect in Q, the locus of Q as the range PQ 
turns round P is the envelope of all trajectories from a given point 
P with a given velocity. Since PQ + QS = 4a — rj this locus is 
another ellipse having its foci at P and S, Each trajectory touches 
the enveloping ellipse in the point where the straight line joining 
P to the empty focus of the trajectory cuts either curve. 

840. Ex, 1. Prove that the semi-major axis a\ the ecoentrioity e* and the 
semi-latos reotam V of the enveloping ellipse are given by 

2a' = 4a-ri, e'=2-^i- , r=2a(2a-rj). 

Ex. 2. If the variation of gravity is taken aocount of and the resistance of 
the air neglected, prove that the least velocity with which a shot could be projected 
from the pole so as to meet the earth's surface at the equator is about H miles per 
second, and that the angle of elevation is 22^°. [Coll. Ex. 1892.] 

Ex. 3. If a particle when projected from P| passes through two other points 
P^t P^, prove that the semi-latus rectum I is given by either of the equalities 

lA — fj^i + fjJj + r^A^=2T-{r^r^ sin a, sin 04 sin a, , 

where r|, rj, r,, are the distances SP^^ SP^, SP,; A^, A2, A^ aie the areas of the 
triangles P^SP^t Pf^Pit PiSP^; a^, 04, a, the angles at the focus S and A is the 
area of the triangle PjP^P,. Prove also that the eccentricity is given by 

€^{^A)^=2:{A .seca)3-22:(^i^.^secaiSecc4Cosa,). 

341. Time of describing any arc. The time of describing 
the whole ellipse, usually called the periodic time, can be deduced 
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at once from the formula A ^l^ht, (Art. 306). Putting A = irab 
and h^ = /A&^/a, (Art. 332), we find that the periodic time = r or. 

It appears from this that the period is independent of the 
minor axis and depends only on the strength /t of the centre of 
force and on the length of the major axis. 

If n be the mean angular velocity in the orbit, the mean being 
taken with regard to time, the period is ^irjn. It follows that 

a' 

342. To find the time of describing any arc AP of an elliptic 
orbit. 

Let 8 be the focus occupied by the centre of force, AQA' the 
auxiliary circle and QPN an ordinate. If ^ is the extremity of 
the major axis nearest to 8, the angle A8P is called the true 
a/nomuly and is sometimes represented by the letter v, i.e. the 
angle A8P=:v, The angle ACQ is the eccentric angle of P and 
in astronomy is called the eccentric anomaly ; it is usually repre- 
sented by u, i.e. the angle ACQ = u. Thus the true anomaly v is 
measured at the centre of force, the eccentric anomaly u at the 
centre of the orbit. 

When the particle is a planet the extremities ^, -4' of the 
major axis are called the perihelion and aphelion ; when the particle 
is the moon the same points are called perigee and apogee. They 
are also called the apses. Art. 314. 

Representing the time of describing the arc AP by t, and the 
mean angular velocity of the particle by n, the product nt is 
called the mean anomaly^ and is generally represented by m, i.e. 
m^nt. To represent this angle geometrically we let a second 
particle describe a circle, having its centre at 8, with a uniform 
motioi) in the same period as the given particle describes the 
ellipse. The actual angular velocity of this pai-ticle is therefore 
n. If A and Q' are its positions at the times ^ == and ^ — t, the 
angle -4SQ' = nt. 

The true and mean anomalies are the important angles in the 
theory of elliptic motion. The eccentric anomaly is introduced 
as an auxiliary angle because, by its help, very simple expressions 
can be found for the other two anomalies and for the radius vector. 
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The diflference between the true and the mean anomaly, or 
t; — m, is called the equation of the centre, and is positive from the 
nearer apse to the farther and negative from the farther to the 
nearer. 

Using the geometrical theorem that the ratio of the area ASP 
of the ellipse to the corresponding area ASQ of the circle is 
constant for all positions of P and equal to 6/a, we have, if 
A = area ASP, 

^ = - (area ACQ - area SCQ) 

= TT - (d?a — a^e sin u\ 
2 a 

Since A = JA^, A' = /tfc^/a, n* = fija^, this gives 

7i^ = ti — esin w (A). 

We may obtain this relation between u and t without using any figure. Taking 
the focus iS for origin, we have 

x'= -a« + a cos w, j/'=6 8inu, 
Substituting for af and y' we obtain t in terms of u by an easy integration. 

343. To find the relation between the true and eccentric 
anomalies we notice that CS = ae, CN = x, SP = r = a — ea?. 

, . ^ae — x (l+e)(a — a?) 

.-. 1 — cos t; = IH = ^^ — , 

a — ex r 

_ ae — x (1 — e) (a + 0?) 
a — ex r 

Remembering that x^a cos u, these give at once 

V a sin I = V( 1 + «) sin I , a/^ ^^ | = V(l " «) ^^^ 1 5 

Eliminating u between (A) and (B) we have 

nt — 2tan~M. /= tan^l — «V(1 — «*)i • 

[y !•¥ e 2J ^ ^ ^ 1 + e cos t; 

The expression for the time in terms of the longitude may also be found by 

integration. Since r^dBldt^h, we have t=-: /.> -a^,,i where /=!/«. Bnt it 

n J (/+ cos uy 
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jf^^ = V<^i) ""^ ( \//^ *" I) • By dafe«nti.tu.g 
Tins -vittK ntfmcd eo / d» faloc at t fhOows at once. 



fix. PnrnBdxatr-r>:= '(a/), andr --:= 

«te at 




trxjsn. the son is a or 

to tb« longitude or the 

•y^ 7. v^efc r is the periodic 



Eji, 3. The cKrit's okU iMny i^Kiil i C » « nbttb. 3rrv« that a comet, 
V parafinliit arfiik iiL siHi ^mbv .aiauia iwwyg 3«niiu£ vtsfein the circiim- 
of theaKthsorinfe'Ji^iriMt 4h» $a»>ttkL mk n: a ^dm*. [CoU. Ex.] 

p. 4. A pactiaia s pi a f a f u L ^maa 41k asvit.^ «tc:3aM « a» to deaeribe a 
portion of an iiiripan vaoat iBNrMr an^^ *- ^ '4nMa inf «m^ » raima. If the 
dizaetion of ptoja at io tt oailbi aa aw# •»» W* ^te ;&« ^^qcsuk^ ortrvv diat the time 

of flight ia i (3«<r»^ ;?aa^ ^S •^ V: >«dam * 'M Tktt aKm> ouusiw 

[CoG. Ex. Id96.] 

m%B. OnMia a£ «Bnft aafa«MWiia Thu «(iaifiinia i A> and ^B) of Arta. ^42. 
343 datetmiiM dM CBsa vrt* Jaamttut^ ^o* ^v«q ampi v in an eiliptie oabit of anr 
am iiiilriairj riia rfwirrif JS) ^^uttit li "^Mt cr » itntfwn while the equation (A^ th«ii 
datarmiiwa c. Tbia <Ntt*«i«a ^fvMttt vM duulu^ tfaa polar eoordinates r and r 
when t ia gi^an a* -laiaiit^ ^mJm X^pUra ^mrMtraL One aofaxtion by which a and r 
axa eipawoMd in «Kna» ^ : V ^MCMa acxaoifeii in amending powers of e will be 
lattKotlr eoftwiHOKi Qt iii^ <m«WKilk thica lo aotka that in a planetary orbit, where 
€ » smalL the «at)aa <»f a ^«Na t ia fiwm ean be fi>and bj saecesaive approxima- 
tkxi. Tlkt aabw vf^ r tbaM t>ftjAm« draat \J^} by using the trigonometrical tables. 

•««L T^ M^m # v^^ ma - 4 M a > 11=0 by Newton's role, when m, ie. nf, is 



Sopp^Mii^ a^. a^ lk> W fw« somawiTe approximations to the value of u, that 
nkfi^raa 

•» "^ ^'vai) l-€C06tii* 

^Mta M^xa^-^miH^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^^"^ approximation we notice that u lies 
^l^f^n m and «ia#« IW ttpfp«r or lower sign being taken according as m is 
<«> M> :^, \Va viKvae M«ia Talna of a, tying between these limits, which is an 
lalm*^ ttttwiat \>f iMiuttlM «o that its trigonometrical functions can be found from 
the H^blM wilhoMt uHMpoUOton. By Foorier's addition to Newton's rule this first 
iipyN«iM»tK>n sbvmU ba att«h that ^ (a) and ^^ (a) have the same sign. 

Sit«Wlittttitty thi» ftial approximation for a^ , the formula gives a second approxi. 
nulfv*-^ SttWtittttinit again thia aeoond approximation for Uj , we obtain a third, 
awl ai> \ui« Wh«n t U vary small the first computed value of the denominator is 
MMilittMa suAWi^utly accurate for all the approximations required. See Encke, 
H^N^r .lii|ri»at»iNiVA^« J^hrhmcK IdSd. Qauas, Theoria Motus Ac, translated by 
i\ H. t^^<i<i^ Adam»'« C^ltfttd Work$, vol. i. p. 289. 
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Ex, Prove that if we choose Ui=sm+e as the first approziznation, the error of 
the valae of 11, is of the order e*. 

847. Ex, 1. Leverrier*t rule. If terms of the order «^ can be neglected, 
prove 

«sinifi 1/ «sinm \* 

l-<oosm 2\l-«ooBm/ 

Glaisher remarks that if we replace the third term by - ^ (< sin m)* (1 - e cos m)" ^ 
the formula is correct when terms of the order e" are neglected. He also gives a 
series for u correct ap to e^. Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society, 1877. 

Ex, 2. Prove that cotu=oot m- -^, r where 

fiu^m) 

Patting u=m + e on the right-hand side of the first equation we obtain an 
approximation for cot u whose error is of the order «*. This is Zenger's solution 
of Kepler's problem. He has tabulated the values of f{e) for the eight principal 
planets. Some improvements of the method have been suggested by J. C. Adams. 
Both papers are to be found in the Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society, 
1882, vol. xui. p. 446, vol. xLin. p. 47. 

Ex, 8. Prove the following graphical solution of Kepler's problem. Construct 
the curve of sines y=sinx, measure a distance OM=m along the axis of x and 
draw 3fP making the angle PMx equal to cot"^ e. If MP cut the curve in P, the 
abscissa of P is the value of u. 

This method was described bj J. C. Adams at the meeting of the B. Association 
in 1849. It is also given by See in the Astronomical Notices, 1895, who also refers 
to Klinkerfues and Dubois. Another graphical solution, using a trochoid, is given 
by Plummer, Astronomical Notices, 1895, 1896. 

Ex, 4. The equation u-tfsinu=fn has only one real value of i« when m 
is given. 

This follows from the graphical construction. If the ordinate MP could cut 
the curve in a second point Q, move the straight line PQ parallel to itself until P 
and Q coincide. We should then have a tangent to the curve making an angle 
tan~^ lie with the axis of x. But if « < 1 this is impossible, for in the curve of 
sines the greatest value of the angle is 45^ 

Ex, 5. By using Lagrange's theorem we may expand /(u) in a series of 

ascending powers of the eccentricity, the coefficients being functions of m. Prove 

that if the form of the function /(u) be so chosen that the coefficient of «* is zero, 

we obtain the series 

cot u = cot fit - « cosec m + ( £* sin m + ^c. , 

which takes a very simple form, when the cubes of e can be neglected. This 

equation is due to Bob. Bryant, Astronomical Notices, 1886. 

Ex, 6. Prove that when e^ can be neglected 

sini(tt-iH)=iesinm+i«'sin2m+A^sin8m+<S:c. [B. Bryant.] 

Ex, 7, If 6' be the longitude of a planet seen from the empty focus and 
measured firom an apse, prove that 

6^sznt + ie* sin 2nt + <&c., 
the error being of the order e*. It follows that the angular velocity round the 
empty focus is very nearly constant. 

R. D. 15 
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We may apply the method of Art 842 to find the time of describing 
an are of the concave branch of the hyperbola. Taking the focus as origin the 
equation of a hyperbola may be written 

where u is an auxiliary quantity and / a constant which will be immediately 
chosen to be the base of the Napierian logarithms; 

Since h^ssfdi^la we have, putting fila^=:n\ 

nt= -tt + tfsinhtt (A). 

Again, as in Art. 843, we have a;=C^=5 (/*+/"*); 

where v= l ASP. If we eliminate u, we have 

*,^(« + l) + V(«-l)tan Jv ^^ 'l + tfcosr 

To find a geometrical interpretation for the auxiliary quantity u, let us 
describe a rectangular hyperbola having the same major axis and produce the 
ordinate NP to cut the rectangular hyperbola in Q. Then tan QC^=tanh u. 

Ex. A particle describes the convex branch of the hyperbola, and /&= - /u' is 
negative. Prove 

nt=tt + «sinhtt, tan ^ = ^^ tanh ^ , 
where v=ASP, ii'la^^n^ 

349. The time in a parabolic orbit may be more easily found 
by using the equation r^dd = hdt. 

Putting l/r^l-^- cos v where I is the semi-latus rectum, and 
A* = fil, we have 



lA V 1 ^ .V\ 



This formula gives the time t of describing the true anomaly 

If c be the radius of the earth's orbit, and p the perihelion 
distance of the particle expressed as a fr(wtion of c, we have 
I =5 2pc. To eliminate fi, let T = 2ir^c^/fjL be the length of a year. 

Then 

'n'^2 , I L t; 1 ^ .v 
-^ . e = p» jtan 2 + g tan'gj . 

If we write r= 365*256 this gives t in days. 
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When a formula like this has to be frequently used we 
construct a table to save the continual repetition of the same 
arithmetical work. Let the values of {tan ^v + ^ tan'^v} be 
calculated for values of t; from to ISO"", with dififerences for 
interpolation. When p is known for any comet moving in a 
parabolic orbit, the table can be used with equal ease to find the 
time when the true anomaly is given or the true anomaly when 
the time is known. 

360. Euler'8 theorem. A particle describes a parabola 
under the action of a centre of force in the focus 8. It is required 
to prove that the time of describing an arc PP' is given by 

6 V/^ = (r + r' + kf ^(r-^r'^ kf, 

where r^r' are the focal distances of P^F and k is the chord joining 

p.r. 

Let X, y\ x\ y be the coordinates of P, P', then since y* = 4cw:, 

*« = (a: -«;')« + (y - yO' = (y - y')' |l + (^)] . 

As we wish to make the right-hand side a perfect square, we put 

y + y' = 4atan^, y — y' = 4atan^ (1). 

We shall suppose that in the standard case y is positive and y' 
numerically less than y ; then d and ^ are positive, 

.'. & = 4a tan ^ seed (2). 

Also r + r' = 2a + a: + a?' = 2a(sec2d + tan«^); 

.-. r + / + A: = 2a (sec d + tan ^)'| 
r + r - A: = 2a (sec d - tan ^)»j ' 

... (r + r' + A:)*-(r + r'-A)* 

= (2a)* {(sec d + tan <^)» - (sec - tan <^)»} 
= 2 (2a)* {3 + 3 tan'd + tan*<^} tan <^. 
Drawing the ordinates PN, P'iV', we see that 
area P8P = APN-AFN' + SFN' - 8PN 

= |(^-^y) + i(^'-a)y'-i(^-a)y 

= §a' tan <^ {3 tan«d + tan«<^ + 3}. 

Since the area PSP'^ iht = ^»J(2afi)t the result to be proved 
follows at once. 

15—2 
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The arc PP* gradually increases as P* moves towards and past 
the apse. The quantity r + / — A? decreases and vanishes when 
the chord passes through the focus. To determine whether the 
radical changes sign we notice that this can happen only when it 
vanishes. We can therefore without loss of generality so move 
the points P, P', that, when the chord crosses the focus, PP* is a 
double ordinate. We then have 

6 Va^ « (2r + 2y)« - (2r - 2y)« = {(2a + y)« ± (2a - y)'}/(2a)» 

Comparing this with the ordinary parabolic expression for twice 
the area ASP it is evident that the last term should change sign 
where y increases past 2a and that the double sign should be a 
minus. The second radical in Euler's equation must he taken 
positively when the angle P8P' is greater than 180°. 

861. Ex, 1. If the ordinate P'N* cut the parabola again in Q'; prove that 
9f are the acute angles made by the chords PP*^ PQ' with the axis of y. 

Ex, 2. Show that there are two parabolas which can pass through the given 
points P, P*t and have the same focus. Show also that in using Euler's theorem 
to find the time P to P', the second radical has opposite signs in the two paths. 

To find the parabolas we describe two circles, centres P, P* and radii SP^ SF. 
These circles intersect in 8 and the two real common tangents are the directrices. 
These tangents intersect on PP* and make equal angles with it on opposite sides. 
The concavities of the parabolas are in opposite directions, and the angles 
described are PSP* and SW-PSP*, If then one angle is greater than 1S0°, the 
other must be less. 

Ex, 3. A parabolic path is described about the focus. Show that the squares 
of the times of describing arcs cut off by focal chords are proportional to the 
cubes of the chords. 



862. 2Mmh9rt'm Tb«OT«in*. If t it the time of detcribing any arc P'P of an 
ellipse^ and k is the chord of the arc, then 

nt = (0 - sin <f>) - (0' - sin <f/), 

where 8ini0=i ^ ^^^^ » «ni0'=i W^^^^'^-^ » (A). 

Let tt, tt' be the eccentric anomalies of P, P*, 

.-. ** = o' (cos tt - cos tt')2 + a* (1 - ^) (sin u - sin u')^ 

=4a«sin«4(tt-ti'){l-.e«co8«4(tt+tt')} (1), 

* This proof of Lambert's theorem is due to J. C. Adams, British Association 
Report, 1877, or Collected Works, p. 410. He also gives the corresponding theorem 
for the hyperbola, using hyperbolic sines. In the Astronomical Notices, vol. xzix., 
1869, Cayley gives a discussion of the signs of the angles <f>, <f>\ The theorem for 
the parabola was discovered by Euler (Miscell, Berolin, t. vu.), but the extension 
to the other conic sections is due to Lambert. 
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r + r'=2a-ae cos u-ae 008 u' 

=2a{l-«co8i(tt+tt')0O8j(tt-tt')} (2), 

nt=u~u'-e (sin u - sin u') 
=tt-u'-2«cosJ(tt+tt')sin4(u-tt') (8). 

Hence we see that if a, and therefore also n, are given, then r+r'f k, and t are 
functions of the two quantities u - u\ and e cos ^ (u + u'). Let 

t<-u'=2a, eco8i(tt+tt')=co8/9 (4). 

/. X;=:2a8inasin)9 (5), 

r+r' + *=2tt{l-0O8(/3+a)} (6), 

r + r'-ik=2a{l-C08(/5-a)} (7). 

iit=2a~28inaco8/9 (8). 

If we put )9+a=0, /3-a=0\ the equations (6) and (7) lead to the expressions 
for sin i 0, sin } 0' given above, while (8) when put into the form 

n<={/3 + a-Bin(/3 + o)}-{/3-a-8in(/3-o)} 
gives at once the required value of nt. 

868. Let us trace the values of 0, 0' as the point P travels round the ellipse 
in the positive direction beginning at a fixed point P', We suppose that u increases 
fromu' to 2ir + u\ 

The positive sign has been given to the square root k» Since k can vanish 
only when P coincides with P', and a begins positively, we see that both a and fi 
lie between and ir for all positions of P, The latter is also restricted to lie 
between cos-^^ and ir-cos~'«. 

We have by differentiating (4) 

d0=(2/3+da= idu{l + «cosec)9sin|(u+tt')}f 
(20'=d/3-da= -^du {l-eco8ec/9sini(u+u')}. 

Since sin^/9=<;^8in^i(u+u') + l-tf3, and «'<!, it follows that dip is always 
positive and d^p' always negative. If fi^ be the least value of fi which satisfies 
cos/3=ecosu', continually increases from fi^ to 2ir-/9o and <p' decreases from 

A to -A' 

When 0=ir, r+r' + XE=4a, and the chord P'P passes through the empty 
focus H, Let it cut the ellipse in Q, It follows that ^ is less or greater than x 
according as P lies in the arc P'Q or QP'. 

When 0'=:O, r+r'-AE^rO, and the chord P'P passes through the centre of 
force S, Let it cut the ellipse in jR. Then 4/ is positive or negative according as 
P lies in the arc P'R or RF. 

The values of 0, <p' are determined by the radicals (A). Each of these gives more 
than one value of the angle, thus may be greater or less than x and 4/ may be 
positive or negative. This ambiguity disappears (as explained above) when the 
position of P on the ellipse is known. Thus sin and sin 4/ have the same sign 
when the two foci are on the same side of the chord PP* and opposite signs when 
the chord passes between the foci. 

864. Ex, 1. Prove that the time t of describing an arc P'P of a hyperbola is 
given by 

t ^^4=-0+0'+8inh0-8inh0', 
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where 8inh?=-^/ . , 8inh^= ^ / ^ T t 

and k is the chord of the arc. [Adams.] 

Ex, 2. The length of the major axis being given, two ellipses can be drawn 
through the given points P, P' and having one focus at the centre of force. 
Prove that the times of describing these arcs, as given by Lambert's theorem, are 
in general oneqaal. 

To find the ellipses we describe two circles with the centres at P, P' and the 
radii equal to 2a - SP, and 2a - SF. These intersect in two points H, H\ either 
of which may be the empty focus, and these lie on opposite sides of the chord PP\ 

866. Two eantres of fbroo. Ex: 1. An ellipse is described under the 
action of two centres of force, one in each focus. If these forces are F^ (r^) and 

Pj (rj, prove that ^ j- (ri»Pi) = — ^ -j- (r,'P,). If one force follow the Newtonian 

1*2 afj fj ai*2 

law, prove that the other must do so also. 

These results follow from the normal and tangential resolutions. 

Ex. 2. A particle describes an elliptic orbit under the influence of two equal 
forces, one directed to each focus. Show that the force varies inversely as the 
product of the distances of the particle from the foci. [GoU. Ex.] 

Ex. 8. A particle describes an ellipse under two forces tending to the foci, 
which are one to another at any point inversely as the focal distances ; prove that 
the velocity varies as the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent, and that 
the periodic time is t {a^-^b')lkab, ka, kb being the velocities at the extremities of 
the axes. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex. 4. A particle describes an ellipse under the simultaneous action of two 
centres of force situated in the two foci and each varying as (distance)'"^ Prove 
that the relation between the time and the eccentric anomaly is 

\dtj a»(l-eco8tt)«"*"o»(l + «co8tt)3' 

[Cayley, Math. Menenger^ 1871.] 

The inverse cube and the inverse n*** powers of the distance. 

366. The law of the invene cube. A particle projected 
in any given manner describes an orbit abovt a centre of force whose 
attraction varies as the inverse cube of the distance. It is required 
to find the motion*. 

* The orbits when the force F=fiu^ were first completely discussed by Cotes in 
the Harmonia Memurarum (1722) and the curves have consequently been called 
Cotes' spirals. The motion for F^fiu^ when the velocity is equal to that from 
infinity is generally given in treatises on this subject. The paths for several other 
laws of force are considered by Legendre {Thiorie det Fonetiom Elliptiquest 1825), 
and by Stader {Crellet 1852) ; see also Cayley's Report to the British Association, 
1868. Some special paths when P=|iti**, for integer values of n from n=s4 to 
n=9, are discussed by Greenhill {Proceedings of the Mathematical Society , 1888), 
one case when n=:5, being given in Tait and Steele's Dynamics. 
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Let attraction be taken as the standard case and let the 
accelerating force he F^ fiu\ We have 

cPu _ F _fi 



+ 



The solution depends on the sign of the coefficient of u. Let V 
be the velocity of the particle at any point of its path (say the 
point of projection), /3 the angle and R the distance of projection, 
then A = Fi2 sin /8; (Art. 313). Let 7i be the velocity from in- 
finity, then 7i" = /Li/J?. It follows that h* is > or <fi according 
as Fsin/8 is > or < Fi; i.e. the coefficient of m is positive or 
negative according as the transverse velocity at any point is 
greater or less than the velocity from infinity. If the force is 
repulsive the coefficient is always positive. 

Case 1. Let h*>fi, we put l^fjL/h^^n\ then n<l or >1 

according as the force is attractive or repulsive. The equation of 

the path is (Art. 119) 

w = a cos n (^ — a). 

The curve consists of a series of branches tending to asymptotes, 
each of which makes an angle tr/n with the next. 

When the curve is given the motion may be deduced fit)m the 
following relations (Art. 306), 

Also by integrating dd/dt = hu\ and putting a = 1/6, we find that 
the time of describing the angle ^ = a to ^, i.e. r = 6 to r, is given by 

tanw(^-a) = -T, , r»-6' = -^. 

367. Case 2. Let fi be positive and > A', we put 1 — ft/A* = — n\ 
The equation of the path is then u^Ae^-^Ber^. The values 
of the constants A, B are to be deduced frt>m the initial values of 
u and dujdO. Two cases therefore arise, according as A and B 
have the same or opposite signs. In the former case, u cannot 
vanish and therefore the orbit has no branches which go to in- 
finity; in the latter case there is an asymptote. If we write 
=^di-\-a and choose a so that A(f^ =» T 5e"^, we may reduce 
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the equation to one of the three standard forms 



a 



where 2nas=log(± B/A), a = 2V(± AB), the upper or lower signs 
being taken according bs A, B have the same or opposite signs. 





The third case occurs when 5 = 0; the orbit is then the equi- 
angular spiral already considered in Art. 319. 

When the curve is given the motion may be deduced from the 
following relations 



A« = 



1 + n' 



-"'(^i^^"')- '•^-(f *")'. 



where C is determined by making t vanish when r has its initial 
value and b = l/o. 

When A and B have the same sign the two branches beginning 
at the point ^i==0, i.e. ^ssa, wind symmetrically round the origin 
in opposite directions. When A and B have opposite signs the 
two branches begin at opposite ends of an asjrmptote, whose 
distance from the origin is y = 1/an, and then wind round the 
origin. As the particle approaches the centre of force, the convo- 
lutions of either branch become more and more nearly those of 
an equiangular spiral whose angle is given by cot (f)=±n, the 
upper or lower sign being taken according as ^ = ± x . The 
particle arrives at the pole with an infinite velocity at the end 
of a finite time. 

368. Case 3. Let fi be positive and = h\ The orbit is 

w = a (^ — a). 
When the path is known the motion is given by 

where t is the time from a distance r to the centre of force and 
6 = l/o. We notice that the radial velocity is constant. 
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Beginning at the opposite extremities of an asymptote the 
two branches wind round the origin and ultimately when ^ = ± ao 
cut the radius vector at right angles. If OZ is drawn perpen- 
dicular to the radius vector OP to meet the tangent at P in Z, 
we may show that OZ is constant and equal to l/o. 

869. Ex, The motion for a foroe F=f{u) being known, show how to deduce 
that for a foroe F=/ (u) +^tt* and give a geometrical interpretation. [Newton.] 

The differential equations are 






These may be reduced to the forma used when F=zf{u) by writing e$=e', 
eh = h\ where c'= 1 - fijhK 

To construct the path tt=0 {e$), when u=^{$) is known, we make the axis of x 
together with the latter curve revolve round the centre of force with an angular 
velocity duldt, where ce==$-<a. The axis of x therefore advances or regredes 
according as c is less or greater than unity. 



80O. Law of tlie invwrae ntli power. It U required to find the path of a 
particle when the central force F=sfjai^, See Art. 820. We have 

d^u F A - • 

d0»^ h^u^ h* • 



■■■^=^'{{S)H-n"!!l^-'-^ <^>- 



except when n=l, for then the right-hand side takes a logarithmic form. 

The integration of this equation can be reduced to elementaiy forms when 
C=0; this requires that n>l for otherwise v' would be negative. The equation 
then shows that at every point of the orbit the velocity is equal to that from infinity. 
Art. 812. 

If F be the velocity, R and p the distance and angle of projection, we have 

^'=^ Q)"'\ h^VRsinp (2). 

Bepresenting ^^ , ^ j. = ^t^ by c*-5, we have 

du 

= Tde (8), 



uV{(cu)»-»-l} 

where the upper or lower sign is to be taken according as dujdS is initially negative 
or positive, i.e. according as the angle p is acute or obtuse. 

To integrate this put cu=xf' where jc is to be chosen to suit our convenience. 

Taking the logarithmic differential we find dujussKdxjx, and the integral equation 

(8) becomes 

Kdx .^ 



*n/(«*^""'^"1) 
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is known that j^-^^ = -^^- tan-' ( ^-^ tan |) . By differentiating 
this with regard to /, the value of t follows at once. 

Ex, Prove that r y-=J(al)t and r 3-=aw. 

844. Ex, 1. Prove that the mean distanoe of a planet from the sun is a or 
a(l + ie') aooording as the mean is taken with reference to the longitude or the 
time. [These means are respectively |r<f ^/2ir and jrclt/T, where T is the periodic 
time.] 

Ex. 2. Prove that the mean value of r* with regard to time for a planet is 
Ljir;^) V/)*^^ W^' (/'- 1)-^'^. where /=!/. and L (n) = l . 2 . S...n. 

Ex, 3. The earth's orbit being regarded as a circle, prove that a comet, 
describing a parabolic orbit in the same plane, cannot remain within the circum- 
ference of the earth's orbit longer than the (2/dir)th part of a year. [Ck>ll. Ex.] 

Ex. 4. A particle is projected from the earth's surface so as to describe a 
portion of an ellipse whose major axis is 1^ times the earth's radius. If the 
direction of projection make an angle of 80° with the vertical, prove that the time 

of flight is } (3a/^)^{tan-V6+N/l} where a is the earth's radius. 

[Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

846. OiMts of nuOl •eetntrlelty. The equations (A) and (B) of Arts. 342, 
848 determine the time of describing any given angle v in an elliptic orbit of any 
eocentrioity, the equation (B) giving u when v is known while the equation (A) then 
determines t. The converse problem of finding the polar coordinates r and i; 
when t is given is usually called Kepler*8 problem. One solution by which u and v 
are expressed in terms of t by series arranged in ascending powers of e will be 
presently considered. It is enough here to notice that in a planetary orbit, where 
e is small, the value of u when t is given can be found by successive approxima- 
tion. The value of v then follows from (B) by using the trigonometrical tables. 

840. To solve 0(tt)=tt-esintt-m=O by Newton's rule, when m, i.e. ne, is 
given. 

Supposing U| , 11, to be two successive approximations to the value of u, that 
rule gives 

0'(t«i) l-«cosiii' 

where fit|=iii~«sinui. To find a first approximation we notice that u lies 
between m and mr^e, the upper or lower sign being taken according as m is 
<T or >. We choose some value of ii, lying between these limits, which is an 
integer number of minutes so that its trigonometrical functions can be found from 
the tables without interpolation. By Fourier's addition to Newton's rule this first 
approximation should be such that (u) and 0" (u) have the same sign. 

Substituting this first approximation for u^ , the formula gives a second approxi- 
mation. Substituting again this second approximation for ti^ , we obtain a third, 
and so on. When e is very small the first computed value of the denominator is 
sometimes sufficiently accurate for all the approximations required. See Encke, 
Berliner Aitronomischea Jahrbuchy 1888. Gauss, Theoria Motus &c., translated by 
0. H. Davis. Adams's Collected Works, vol. i. p. 289. 
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Ex, Prove that if we choose u^sm+e as the first approximation, the error of 
the value of u, is of the order «*. 

•47. Ex, 1. Leverrier't rule. If terms of the order e^ can be negleoted, 
prove 

« sin m 1 / tf sin m \' 
ti=m + ^ _( ) . 

l-«cosm 2\l~0OO8m/ 

Glaisher remarks that if we replace the third term by - } (« sin m)* (1 - « cos m)~^ 
the formula is correct when terms of the order «" are neglected. He also gives a 
series for u correct up to efi. Monthly NoHeei of the Astronomical Society, 1877. 

Ex, 2. Prove that cotu=cotm~ -^, r where 

/(tt-m) 

•^<'^^ = 8inx=^+6'*°''-*-S"^*'^ + ^'^**+*^- 

Patting tt=m+« on the right-hand side of the first equation we obtain an 
approximation for cot u whose error is of the order «*. This is Zenger's solution 
of Kepler's problem. He has tabulated the values of f(e) for the eight principal 
planets. Some improvements of the method have been suggested by J. 0. Adams. 
Both papers are to be found in the Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society , 
1882, vol. XLn. p. 446, vol. xLin. p. 47. 

Ex, 3. Prove the following graphical solution of Kepler's problem. Construct 
the curve of sines y=ainxt measure a distance OM^fit along the axis of x and 
draw MP making the angle PMx equal to cot'^e. If MP cut the curve in P, the 
abscissa of P is the value of u. 

This method was described by J. C. Adams at the meeting of the B. Association 
in 1849. It is also given by See in the Astronomical Notices, 1895, who also refers 
to Klinkerfues and Dubois. Another graphical solution, using a trochoid, is given 
by Plummer, Astronomical Notices, 1895, 1896. 

Ex, 4. The equation u- « sin u=m has only one real value of u when m 
is given. 

This follows from the graphical construction. If the ordinate MP could cut 
the curve in a second point Q, move the straight line PQ parallel to itself until P 
and Q coincide. We should then have a tangent to the curve making an angle 
tan~^ Ije with the axis of x. But if « < 1 this is impossible, for in the curve of 
sines the greatest value of the angle is 45^ 

Ex, 5, By using Lagrange's theorem we may expand f{u) in a series of 

ascending powers of the eccentricity, the coefficients being functions of m. Prove 

that if the form of the function /(u) be so chosen that the coefficient of e* is zero, 

we obtain the series 

cot tt = cot m - « cosec fit + ^ «* sin m + drc. , 

which takes a very simple form, when the cubes of e can be neglected. This 

equation is due to Rob. Bryant, Astronomical Notices, 1886. 

Ex, 6. Prove that when e* can be neglected 

8ini(u-m)=|eslnm+ie'8in2m+i^Ye'sin3m+d^c. [R. Bryant.] 

Ex, 1, If B' be the longitude of a planet seen from the empty focus and 
measured from an apse, prove that 

^=nt+i e^ sin 2nt+<bc., 
the error being of the order e^. It follows that the angular velocity round the 
empty focus is very nearly constant. 

B. D. 15 
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848. We may apply the method of Art 842 to find the time of describing 
an are of the concave branch of the hyperbola. Taking the focus as origin the 
equation of a hyperbola may be written 

where u is an auxiliary quantity and / a constant which will be immediately 
chosen to be the base of the Napierian logarithms; 

.-. fc(tt=2<U=x'dy'-y'da?'=a* J| (/•+/-»•)- ll du. 

Since h^ssfii^Ja we have, putting /ila*=n\ 

nt= -i< + «sinhtt (A), 

Again, as in Art. 843, we have a;=C^=| (/•+/-**); 



ae-x 
cosv= 



ex -a 
where v=s l ASP, If we eliminate u, we have 



^hy/:^\^< (B). 



To find a geometrical interpretation for the auxiliary quantity u, let us 
describe a rectangular hyperbola having the same major axis and produce the 
ordinate NP to cut the rectangular hyperbola in Q. Then tan QCN= tanh u. 

Ex, A particle describes the convex branch of the hyperbola, and ti= -ft is 
negative. Prove 

nt=tt+«sinhti, tan ^ = ^*-^ tanh | , 

where v=ASP, fi'la^=n*, 

349. The time in a parabolic orbit may be more easily found 
by using the equation r^dO = hdt 

Putting Z/r = 1 + cos v where I is the semi-latus rectum, and 
A* = fil, we have 



"iHl^S*""!)- 



This formula gives the time t of describing the true anomaly 

If c be the radius of the earth's orbit, and p the perihelion 
distance of the particle expressed as a friwtum of c, we have 
I = ipc. To eliminate ft, let T = 2irtj€^/fjL be the length of a year. 
Then 

-jr-.* = P*|tan2+3tan»2-. 
If we write ?= 365*256 this gives t in days. 
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When a formula like this has to be frequently used we 
construct a table to save the continual repetition of the same 
arithmetical work. Let the values of {tan ^v + ^ tan'^t;} be 
calculated for values of t; from to ISO"", with dififerences for 
interpolation. When p is known for any comet moving in a 
parabolic orbit, the table can be used with equal ease to find the 
time when the true anomaly is given or the true anomaly when 
the time is known. 

360. Euler'8 theorem. A particle describes a parabola 
under the oMion of a centre of force in the focus 8. It is required 
to prove that the time of describing an arc PP' is given by 

6 *Jfit = (r + / + k)* --(r + r'- k)*, 
where r,r' are the focal distances of P,P' and k is the chord joining 

p^r. 

Let X, y\ x\ y be the coordinates of P, P', then since y* = 4(w:, 

*« = (a: - a;')' + (y - yO' = (y - y')' |l + (^)'} • 

As we wish to make the right-hand side a perfect square, we put 

y + y' = 4atan^, y — y' = 4atan^ (1). 

We shall suppose that in the standard case y is positive and y' 
numerically less than y\ then d and ^ are positive, 

.•. k = 4a tan ^ seed (2). 

Also r + r' = 2a + a? + a?' = 2a (seC^d + tan«<^) ; 

.-. r + / + A; = 2a (sec d + tan <^W ^ 
r + r - A; = 2a (sec d - tan <f>y] ' 

/. (r+r'H-A;)*-(r + r'-A;)* 

= (2a)* {(sec d + tan <^)» - (sec 6 - tan <^Y\ 
= 2 (2a)* {3 + 3 tan»d + tan«<^} tan <^. 
Drawing the ordinates PiV, P'N\ we see that 
area P8F = APN^AFN' + 8FN' - 8PN 

= |(^-^y) + i(^'-a)y'-i(a?-a)y 

-Wa^f-y')^l^y"^) 

= §a« tan <^ {3 tan«d + tan«<^ + 3}. 

Since the area P8P' =^\ht = \'s/{2afA)t the result to be proved 
follows at once. 

15—2 
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The arc PP* gradually increases as P* moves towards and past 
the apse. The quantity r + / — A? decreases and vanishes when 
the chord passes through the focus. To determine whether the 
radical changes sign we notice that this can happen only when it 
vanishes. We can therefore without loss of generality so move 
the points P, P', that, when the chord crosses the focus, PP* is a 
double ordinate. We then have 

6 .Jfd = (2r + 2y)» - (2r - 2y)» = {(2a + y)» ± (2a - y)»}/(2a)» 

Comparing this with the ordinary parabolic expression for twice 
the area ASP it is evident that the last term should change sign 
where y increases past 2a and that the double sign should be a 
minus. The second radical in Euler's equation must be taken 
positively when the angle PSP* is greater than 180°. 

861. Ex. 1. If the ordinate P'N' oat the parabola again in Q'; prove that 
$t are the acnte angles made by the chords PP*, PQ' with the axis of y. 

Ex, 2. Show that there are two parabolas which can pass through the given 
points P, P*, and have the same focus. Show also that in using Euler's theorem 
to find the time P to P', the second radical has opposite signs in the two paths. 

To find the parabolas we describe two circles, centres P, P* and radii SP, SP', 
These circles intersect in S and the two real common tangents are the directrices. 
These tangents intersect on PP* and make equal angles with it on opposite sides. 
The concavities of the parabolas are in opposite directions, and the angles 
described are PSF and 360° -PSP". If then one angle is greater than 1S0°, the 
other must be less. 

Ex, S. A parabolic path is described about the focus. Show that the squares 
of the times of describing arcs cut off by focal chords are proportional to the 
cubes of the chords. 



862. &ain1»«rt'a Th^otma*, If t is the time of describing any arc P'P of an 
ellipse^ and k it the chord of the arc, then 

n(= (0- sin 0) - (0'- sin 0')» 
where sini0=i \J ^^ a^ ' "a40'=4 >y/-^^- (A). 

Let u, u' be the eccentric anomalies of P, P*, 

.-. Jfe3=o»(oostt-cosi<')«+o«(l-e2)(gin,4_ sinti')« 

=4a«sin«J(tt-tt'){l-e"oos«4(tt + tt')} (1), 

* This proof of Lambert's theorem is due to J. C. Adams, British Association 
Report, 1877, or Collected Works, p. 410. He also gives the corresponding theorem 
for the hyperbola, using hyperbolic sines. Li the Astronomical Notices, vol. xzix.» 
1869, Cayley gives a discussion of the signs of the angles 0, <f>\ The theorem for 
the parabola was discovered by Euler {Miscell, Berolin, t. vii.), but the extension 
to the other conic sections is due to Lambert. 
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r+r'=2a-a« O08u-a«oo8tt' 

=2a{l-€C084(tt+tt')co8j(u-tt')} (2), 

nt=iu-u' -e (8in ti - 8in u') 
=tt-tt'-2«C08j(tt+tt')8inJ(u-ii') (8). 

Hence we see that if a, and therefore also n, are given, then r+r^, k, and t are 
fanction8 of the two quantities u - u', and oos ^ (u + u'). Let 

tt-tt'=2o, « COS i(tt+tt') =008/9 (4). 

/. X;=2a8ina8inj9 (5), 

r+r' + *=2a {1-008 (/3+0)} (6), 

r+r'-ik=2a{l-oos(/5-a)} (7), 

iit=2a-28inaC08j9 (8). 

If we put /9+a=0, /3-a=0', the equations (6) and (7) lead to the expressions 
for sin i 0, sin } 0' given above, while (8) when put into the form 

n< = {/3 + a-Bin(/3 + a)}-{/3-a-sin(/3-a)} 
gives at once the required value of rU, 

868. Let us trace the values of <f>, ^' as the point P travels round the ellipse 
in the positive direction beginning at a fixed point ¥• We suppose that u increases 
from u' to 2ir+u'. 

The positive sign has been given to the square root K Since ft can vanish 
only when P coincides with P', and a begins positively, we see that both a and /3 
lie between and ir for all positions of P. The latter is also restricted to lie 
between cos~^« and ir-co8~'«. 

We have by differentiating (4) 

d0=d/3+<2a= idu{l + «cosec/9sini(tt+tt')}, 
d<t>=dfi-da= -\du {l-ecosec/9sini(ii+u')}. 

Since 8in^/3=<;^8in^i(u+u') + l-«^ and «'<1, it follows that d^ is always 
positive and dtft' always negative. If /9o be the least value of /3 which satisfies 
co8/3=eco8u', continually increases from fi^ to 2ir-/90 and <p' decreases from 

A to -ft- 

When 0=ir, r +1^ + ^=40, and the chord P'P passes through the empty 
focus H, Let it cut the ellipse in Q, It follows that is less or greater than x 
according as P lies in the arc P'Q or QP*. 

When 0'=O, r+r' -A;=0, and the chord PP passes through the centre of 
force 8. Let it cut the ellipse in jR. Then 0' is positive or negative according as 
P lies in the arc P'R or RF. 

The values of 0, <t>' are determined by the radicals (A). Each of these gives more 
than one value of the angle, thus may be greater or less than ir and 0' may be 
positive or negative. This ambiguity disappears (as explained above) when the 
position of P on the ellipse is known. Thus sin and sin 0' have the same sign 
when the two foci are on the same side of the chord PP* and opposite signs when 
the chord passes between the foci. 

864. Ex, 1. Prove that the time t of describing an arc P'P of a hyperbola is 
given by 
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this equation leads to 

s/V^s/l + Bql^ti.., (4). 

Thus the change in the latus rectum is very easily found. 

As a corollary, we may notice that when the blow acts along 
the radius vector^ the angular momentum mh and therefore the 
latus rectum of the orbit are unchanged. We also observe that if 
the magnitude of the attracting force or its law of action were 
abruptly changed, the value of h is unaltered. 

878. Ex. 1. Two particles, describing orbits about the same centre of force, 
impinge on each other. Prove 

where n^^* "4^! ^Vt ^V ^^^ ^^^^ angular momenta before and after impact. 
Ex, 2. A particle P of unit mass is describing an ellipse about the focus S. 
A circle is described to touch the normal to the conic at P whose radius PC 
represents the velocity at P in direction and magnitude. Prove that if the particle 
is acted on by an impulse represented in direction and magnitude by any chord MP 
of the circle, the length of the major axis is unaltered by the blow. 

Since £=2vcos $, the velocity in the direction of the blow is simply reversed. 
Hence v*=v and a'=a by Art. 835. 

874. If the direction of the blow does not lie in the plane of motion, the 
plane of the new orbit is also changed. For the sake of the perspective, let the 
radius vector SP be the axis of x and let the plane of x|^ be the plane of the old 
orbit ; then t; cos p, vsmp are the components of velocity parallel to the axes of 
X and y. Let the components of the blow be mX, mY, mZ ; then just after the 
blow is concluded the components of velocity parallel to the axes are vcos/S + A', 
V8in)9+ F, and Z. The inclination t of the planes of the two orbits is therefore 

given by tan t= — — ^ — ri. The particle begins to move in its new orbit with a 

velocity v' in a direction making an angle /S' with the radius vector SP given by 

t7'cos/3'=rcos/3+Z, (t7'8in/5')«=(t?sin/3+r)« + Z«. 

The problem is now reduced to the case already considered. 

If mh' is the angular momentum in the new orbit, its components about the 
axes of Xf y, z are 0, ~ mh' sin t, mh' cos i. Hence 

h'coBi=zh+Yr, Vsmi=Zr, 
where r^SP. 

876. Bacamptoa. Ex, 1. A particle is describing a given ellipse about a 
centre of force in the focus, and when at the farther apse A', its velocity is suddenly 
increased in the ratio 1 : n. Find the changes in the elements. 

The direction of motion is unaltered by the blow and since this direction is at 
right angles to the radius vector from the centre of force, the point A' is one of the 
apses of the new orbit. 

Let a, ; a'^e'he the semi-major axes and eccentricities of the orbits. Then 
since SA' is unaltered in length 

r=o'(l + eO=o(l + <!) (1). 
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We have here chosen as the standard figure for the new orbit an ellipse having A* 
for the farther apse. A negative value of the eooentrioity tl therefore means that 
A' is the nearer apse. 

Also sinoe 17'= nv, we have 



.(M')=-'('-i) «■ 



where a' must be regarded as negative if the new orbit is a hyperbola, Art. 333. 
From these equations we find 

a'_ 1 + e 
a 



e'=l-n«(l-e). 



2-n>(l-e)' 

The point A' is therefore the farther or nearer apse according as n'(l-«) 
is < or > 1 ; if equal to unity the new urbit is a circle, if equal to - 1, a parabola. 
The new orbit is an ellipse or hyperbola according as n' (1 - «) < or > 2. 

Ex, 2. A particle describes an ellipse under a force tending to a focus. On 
arriving at the extremity of the minor axis, the force has its law changed, so that 
it varies as the distance, the magnitude at that point remaining the same. Prove 
that the periodic time is unaltered and that the sum of the new axes is to their 
difference as the sum of the old axes to the distance between the focL 

[Math. Tripos, I860.] 

By Art. 325 the new orbit is an ellipse having the centre of force S in the 
centre. Let the new law of force be /uV. 
Then when r^^a^ the forces are equal, hence 

M'a=W«' (1). 

Measure a length 5D parallel to the 

direction of motion at P, such that the 

velocity v at P is y/fi'.SD. Then SD is 

the semi-conjugate of SB in the new orbit. 

Equating the velocities at B in the old and 

new orbits, we have when r^a 




G-i)-'- 



SD*, 



SD=a 



(2). 



The conjugates SB, SD are equal diameters, the major and minor axes are 
therefore the internal and external bisectors of the angle BSD, Representing the 
semi-axes by a', b\ we have 

o'«-|-6'»=SJ5«-f.SD«=2a2, a'V=SB .SDsmBSD=ab (8). 

The internal bisector of the angle BSD is clearly the major axis. 

If the change in the velocity had been made at any point of the ellipse, we 
proceed in the same way. By drawing SD parallel to the direction of motion we 
arrive at the known problem in conies, given two conjugate diameters in position 
and magnitude, construct the ellipse. 

The periodic times in the two orbits are respectively ^xj^ii* and 2T^a^l/jk, 
The equality of these follows from the equation (1). The rest of the question 
follows from (3). 

Ex, 3. A particle is describing an ellipse under a force fift^ to a focus : when 
the particle is at the extremity of the latus rectum through the focus this centre 
of force is removed and is replaced by a force /jlY at the centre of the ellipse. 
Prove that if the particle continue to describe the same ellipse fi'b^ssfia. 

[GolL Exam. 1895.] 

R. D. 16 
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Ex. 4. A planet moving round the sun in an ellipse receiyes at a point of its 
orbit a sadden velocity in the direction of the normal oatwards which transforms 
the orbit into a parabola, prove that this added velocity is the same for all points 
of the orbit, and if it be added at the end of the minor axis, the axis of the 
parabola will make with the major axis of the ellipse an angle whose sine is equal 
to the eccentricity. [Coll. Exam. 1892.] 

Ex, 5. A particle describes a given ellipse about a centre of force of given 
intensity in the focus S. Supposing the particle to start from the farther extremity 
of the major axis, find the time T of arriving at the extremity of the minor axis. 
At the end of this time the centre of force is transferred without altering its 
intensity from 8 to the other focus H, and the particle moves for a second interval 
T equal to the former under the influence of the central force in H, Find the 
position of the particle, and show that, if the centre of force were then transferred 
back to its original position, the particle would begin to describe an ellipse whose 
eccentricity is (3e - e>)/(l + e). [Math. Tripos, 1893.] 

Ex, 6. A body is describing an ellipse round a force in its focus 5, and HZ is 
the perpendicular on the tangent to the path from the other focus H, When the 
body is at its mean distance the intensity of the force is doubled, show that SZ in 
the new line of apses. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex. 7. A particle describes a circle of radius e about a centre of force situated 
at a point on the circumference. When P is at the distance of a quadrant from 
O, the force without altering its instantaneous magnitude begins to vary as the 
inverse square. Prove that the semi-axes of the new orbit are ic^2 and ^c^S. 

Ex, 8. Two inelastic particles of masses rui^ m^, describing ellipses in the 
same plane impinge on each other at a distance r from the centre of force. If 
Oi* ^i ^* h* ^^ ^® semi-major axes and semi-latera recta before impact, prove 
that in the ellipse described after impact 

K+m,)(2r-Z-J) =nH(2r-Z,-JJ +m,(2r-i,-JJ . 

Ex, 9. A planet, mass M^ revolving in a circular orbit of radius a, is struck 
by a comet, mass m, approaching its perihelion ; the directions of motion of the 
comet and planet being inclined at an angle of 60*^. The bodies coalesce and 

proceed to describe an ellipse whose semi-major axis is --. _- — ,. .,, — - . Prove 
*^ M [M -h (A - 1^'2} m\ 

that the original orbit of the comet was a parabola ; and if the ratio of m to Af is 

small, show that the eccentricity of the new orbit is (7} - 4^2)^ (m/Af). 

[Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

376. Continuous forces. We may apply the method of 
Art. 371 to find the effects of continuous forces on the particle. 
Let f,g be the tangential and normal accelerating components of 
any disturbing force, the first being taken positively when in- 
creasing the velocity and the second when acting inwaixls. 

We divide the time into intervals each equal to Bt and consider 
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the effect of the forces on the elements of the ellipse at the end 
of each interval. We treat the forces, in Newton's manner, as 
small impulses generating velocities /S^ and gSt along the tangent 
and normal respectively. The effect of the tangential force is 
to increase the velocity at any point P from v to v + Sv, where 
Sv =fBt, the direction of motion not being altered. To find the 
effect of the normal force we observe that after the interval St 
the particle has a velocity gBt along the normal, while the velocity 
V along the tangent is not altered. The direction of motion has 
therefore been turned round through an angle B/3^gBt/v. 

If the disturbing force were now to cease to act, the particle 
would move in a conic whose elements could be deduced from 
these two facts, (1) the velocity at P is changed to v + Bv, (2) the 
angle of projection is )8 + B/3. The conic which the particle would 
describe if at any instant the disturbing forces were to cease to act 
is called the instantaneous conic a;t that instant 

377. To find the effect on the major axis, we use the formula 

'^='*('-h) <^)- 

Since v is increased to t; + Bv, we see by simple differentiation 

2vat; = ^&i, .-. Ba= ^^ fBt (2). 

In differentiating the formola for v^ we are not to suppose that 8v represents 
the whole change of the velocity in the time 8t, The particle moves along the 
ellipse and experiences a change of velocity dv in the time dt given by 

vdv= -^dr (3). 

Taking dt=sdtt the change of velocity in the time 8t is Sv + dv^ the part 9v being 
due to the disturbing forces and the part dv to the action of the central force. 

378. To find the changes in the eccentricity and line of apses. 
We may effect this by differentiating the formulsB 

Z = a(l-6«), h^^fil, -=l+6Cos^ (4). 

Since mh is the angular momentum, the increase of mh, viz. 
mBh, is equal to the moment of the disturbing forces about the 
origin (Art. 372). Let /3 be the angle the direction of motion at 
P makes with the radius vector, 

Bl 
•'• i V/A ~7i = ^^ =/^ si^ fi + 9^ cos /3. 
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We deduce from equations (4) 



SI 



Si = (1 — ^) Ba — 2aeSe, — = cos 0Se — e sin 0B0, 
and the values of Be and B0 follow at once. 

879. Hersohel has saggested a geometrical method of finding the changes of 
the eccentricity and the line of apses in his Outlines of Astronomy*, He considers 
the effect of the disturbing forces/, g on the position of the empty focus. 

The effect of the tangential force / is to alter the velocity v and therefore to 
alter a. Since SP+PH=2af the empty focus H is moved, during each interval 
8t, along the straight line PH a distance HH'=28at where da is given by (2). 

The effect of the normal force 17 is to turn the tangent at P through an angle 
Sp=g8tlv, Since 8P, HP make equal angles with the tangent, the empty focus H 
is moved perpendicularly to PH, a distance HH"=2PH,9p. 




Consider first the tangential force/, we have SH= 2ae, SH' = 2 (a€ + bae). Hence 
projecting on the major axis 

2« (ae) =HH\ cos PHS = 26a —■— , 

T 

where r^=HP=a+ex, and x is measured from the centre ; 

x-e^x 8a 2a{l-^) xv ._^ 

.*. 06= — -5 — — = ~~rj6t* 

r a fi. r'' 

Let fu be the longitude of the apse line H8 measured from some fixed line 
through St 

.-. 2ae8vr=HH'BmPHS=26a^, 

... e8vra^^?^y4f8t, 
r a fi r* '' 

Consider secondly the normal force g. We have 

SH=2ae, SH''=2{ae + 8ae), «a=0; 

.-. 28 {ae) = - HH'' sin PHS = - 2r'«/3 ^ 

r 

^ , HH"oobPHS . ,.^x + ae\ 
2ae8w= ^ = 2r'83 — t 

• 1 y •, • 1 a' + flf . 

.*. 8e= -- -g8t, eSvr=: gSt, 

a v*^ a V 

* See also some remarks by the author in the Quarterly Journal, 1861, vol. iv. 
It should be noticed that Herschel measures the eccentricity by half the distance 
between the foci, a change from the ordinary definition which has not been followed 
here. 
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880. The expressions for df , dtu shoald be pnt into different forms according 
to the use we intend to make of them. Let \f/ be the angle the tangent at P makes 

with the major axis, then tan \f/=— , We easily find by elementary conios 

b X ay 

sm ^=- ,.--Tv I cos ^= - 7^. . 

I = — . It immediately follows that 

r a / ar 

26 26 , 

te:=z-ji — rfsmyj/bt, etw--f, — r/cos^«t, 

br . -, , ar x + ae . , ,, 

a»J(fJM)^ ^ bs/(fM) X "^ ^ 

These formulas give the changes of e and w produced by any tangential or normal 
force. 

881. Draw two straight lines OX, OY parallel to the principal diameters 
situated as shown in the figure. Since /cos ^, /sin ^ are the components of the 
tangential disturbing force parallel to the principal diameters, we see that when the 
force acts towards OX the eccentricity is increased^ and when towards OY the apse 
line is advanced \ the contrary effects taking place when the force tends from these 
lines. 

The same rule applies to the normal disturbing force so far as the eccentricity 

is concerned. It applies also to the motion of the apse except when the particle 

lies between the minor axis and the latus rectum through the empty focus, and the 

___ e sin ^ be 
rule is then reversed. When the eccentricity is small, = -^ very nearly 

when the particle is near the minor axis; so that the effects of the tangential 
force in this part of the orbit may be neglected and the rule applied generally. 



882. Bzamples. Ex, 1. The path of a comet is within the orbit of 
Jupiter, approaching it at the aphelion. 'Show that each time the comet comes 
near Jupiter the apse line is advanced. This theorem is due to Callandreau, 1892. 

The comet being near the aphelion and Jupiter just beyond, both the normal 
and tangential disturbing forces act towards 0Y\ the apse therefore advances. 

Ex, 2. A particle is describing an elliptic orbit about the focus and at a 
certain point the velocity is increased by 1/nth, n being large. Prove that, if the 
direction of the major axis be unaltered, the point must be at an apse, and the 
change in the eccentricity is 2 (l^e)ln, [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 3. An ellipse of eccentricity e and latus rectum I is described freely 
about the focus by a particle of mass m, the angular momentum being nih, A 
small impulse mu is given to the particle, when at P, in the direction of its motion; 
prove that the apsidal line is turned through an angle which is proportional to the 
intercept made by the auxiliary circle of the ellipse on the tangent at P, and which 
cannot exceed lufeh, [Math. Tripos, 1893.] 

Ex, 4. A body describes an ellipse about a centre of force S in the focus. If 
A be the nearer apse, P the body, and a small impulse which generates a velocity 
T act on the body at right angles to SP^ prove that the change of direction of the 
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apse line is given approximately by t- ( - +co8il<SiP I SFwaASF^ where t is the 

eooentridty of the orbit and h twice the rate of description of area about 5. 

[Math. Tripos.] 

Ex, 5. A particle describes an ellipse about a centre of force in the focus 5. 
When the particle has reached any position P the centre of force is suddenly moved 
parallel to the tangent at P through a short distance x, prove that the major axis 

X 

of the orbit is turned through the angle ^^ sin sin (^ - 0) where G is the point at 

which the normal at P meets the original major axis, B the angle SGF and the 
angle the tangent makes with SfP. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex» 6. A particle describes an ellipse about a centre of force /t/r^ and is 
besides acted on by a disturbing force icr* tending to the same point. Prove that 
as the particle moves from a distance r^ to r, the major axis and eccentricity 
change according to the law 



'•G-i)=»^i<'"'-""">' 



1 - «^ _ Op 



Thence deduce the changes in a and e when k is very smaU. 

383. A resisting medium. We may also use the formulae 
of Art. 380 to find the quantitative effect of a resisting medium 
on the motion of a particle describing an ellipse about a centre 
of force in the focus. 

The velocity of the particle being v, let the resistance be kv. 
Then gr = and/= — Kds/dt, and the equations of motion become 

de_ 26/c dy dvr __ 2bK dx 

dt " \/(/Att) ^^ ' cfe " \/{fia) dt ' 

Usually /and g are so small that their squares can be neglected. 
Now the changes of the elements a, e, &c. are of the order of / 
and g, being produced by these forces. Hence in using these 
equations we may regard the elements of the ellipse, when multiplied 
by the coefficient k of resistance, a^s constants. 

Supposing then that we reject the squares of k, we have by 
an easy integration 

2bK , . 26/e ^ „ 

where A, B are two undetermined constants. Since after a com- 
plete revolution, the coordinates a?, y return to their original values, 
both the eccentricity and the position of the line of apses must 
also be the same as before. There can therefore be no permanent 
change in either. The greatest change of the eccentricity from 
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its mean value is 2ic6^/na^ while the apse oscillates about its 
mean position through an angle 2Kb/nea, where /a = n^a\ Art. 341. 

884. Ex. A oomet moyes in a reeistixig mediam whose resistance is 

/= - kV* l-j where V is the velocity, r the distance from the son and p, q are 

positive quantities. When the true anomaly $ is taken as the independent 
variable (instead of t as in Art. 880), prove that 

1 da -2A ^^ 

^^ = j;ff,(l+2eoos^+0 « (l + ecos^)«-«. 

de «=i 

^=-2il(oos^+«)(l + 2«oos^+««) « (l+«cos^)«-«, 

dw . P=} 

e-^=-2ABin${l + 2eooBe+e^)* (1 + e cos ^)«-«, 

where A = /m«^« a»»-i . (1 - ««)*^ and m = n*aK 

When the right-hand sides of these equations are expanded in series of the form 

A + Boob$'\-Coob2$+.,. 

it is obvious that the only permanent changes are derived from the non-periodical 
terms. Prove (1) that the longitude of the apse has no permanent changes, 
(2) that the eccentricity at the time t Ib e- Aent (f>+9 - 1), (3) the semi-major axis 
is a - 2Aant. These results are given by Tisserand, Mic, CiUite, 1896. 

When the law of resistance is such that i) + 9=l, it follows that neither the 
eccentricity nor the line of aptee have any permanent change. For any values of 
p and q not satisfying this relation the eccentricity will gradually change and 
continue to change in the same direction. When the changes of any of the 
elements have become so great that their products by the coefficient jr of resistance 
can no longer be neglected, the equations given above must be integrated in a 
different way. 

886. BnelM'fl Oomet. The general effect of a resisting medium on the 
motion of a comet is to diminish its velocity and therefore also the major axis of 
its orbit, Art. 377. The ellipse which the comet describes is therefore continually 
growing smaller and the periodic time, which varies as a"*, continually decreases. 

Encke was the first who thoroughly investigated the effect of a resisting 
medium on the motion of a comet. This comet has since then been called after 
his name. After making allowance for the disturbance due to the attraction of the 
sun and the planets, he found by observation that its period, viz. 1200 days, was 
diminished by about two hours and a half in each revolution. This he ascribed to 
the presence of a medium whose resistance varied as (v/r)' where v is the velocity 
of the comet and r its distance from the sun. 

The importance and interest of Encke*s result caused much attention to be 
given to this comet. The astronomers Yon Asten of Pnlkowa and afterwards 
Baoklund* studied its motions at each successive appearance with the greatest 

* In the Bulletin Astronomiquej 1894, page 478, there is a short account of the 
work of Backlund by himself. He speaks of the continued decrease of the accelera- 
tion, the law of resistance, and gives references to his memoirs and partionlarly to 
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attention. The acceleration of the comet'g mean motion ^pean to have been 
nnilorm from 1819, when Encke first took up the subject, to 1858. It then began 
to decrease and continued to decrease ontil the revolntion of 1868 — 1871 when its 
msgnitnde was about half its former value. From 1871 to 1891 the acceleration 
was again nearly constant. 

Assuming the law of resistance to be represented by jrr"*/r*, Backlund found 
that n is essentially negative. This would make the density of the resisting 
medium increase according to a positive power of the distance from the sun; a 
result which he considered very improbable. He afterwards arrived at the 
conclusion that we must replace 1/r* by some function f(r) having maxima and 
minima at definite distances from the sun. In Laplace's nebular theory the 
planets are formed by condensations from rings of the solar nebula. In this 
formation all the substance of each ring would not be used up and some of it 
might travel along the orbit as a doud of light material. It is suggested that 
Encke's comet passes through nebulous clouds of this kind and that the resistance 
they offer causes the observed acceleration. 

It is known that comets contract on approaching the sun, sometimes to a very 
great extent. Tisserand remarks that when the size of the comet decreases the 
resistance should also decrease, and that this may help us to understand how the 
resistance to any comet might vary as a positive power of the distance from the 
sun. The size of Encke's comet also is not the same at every appearance and this 
again may have an effect on the law of resistance. 

It is dear that if Encke's comet does meet with a resistance, every comet of 
short period which approaches dosely to the son must show the effect of the same 
influence. In 1880 Oppolzer thought he had discovered an acceleration in the 
motion of another comet. This was the comet Winnecke having a period of 2052 
days. Further investigation showed that this was illusory, so that at present the 
evidence for the existence of a resisting medium rests on Encke's comet alone. 



Does the evidence afforded by Eneke*8 comet prove a resisting medium? 
Sir G. Stokes in a lecture* on the luminiferous medium says he asked the highest 
astronomical authority in the country this question. Prof. Adams replied that 
there might be attracting matter within the orbit of Mercury which would account 
for it in a different way. Sir G. Stokes then goes on to say that the comet throws 
out a tail near the sun and that this is equivalent to a reaction on the head towards 



the eighth volume of his Calculs et Recherches sur la comite d'Encke, In the 
Comptes Rendus, 1894, page 545, Callandreau gives a summery of the results of 
Backlund. In the Traiti de Micanique Cileste, vol. iv. 1896, Tisserand discusses 
the influence of a resisting medium. In the History of Astronomy by A. M. Gierke, 
1885, examples of the contraction of comets near the sun are given. M. Valz in 
a letter to M. Arago quoted in the Comptes Rendus, vol. viii. 1838, speaks of the 
great contraction of a comet as it approached the sun. He remarks that as it was 
approaching the earth at that time, it should have appeared larger. See also 
Newcombe's Popular Astronomy, 1883. 

* Presidential address at the anniversary meeting of the Victoria Institute, 
June 29, 1893: reported in Nature, July 27, page 307. 
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the BUD. There is therefore an additional force towards the san^ The effect of 
this would he to shorten the period even if there were no resisting mediam. In 
the course of his leotare he discusses the question, "mutt the ether retard a eomett** 
and decides that we cannot with safety infer that the motion of a solid through it 
necessarily implies resistance. 



Kepler's Laws and the law of gravitation. 

387. Kepler's laws. The following theorems were dis- 
covered by the astronomer Kepler after thirty years of study. 

(1) The orbits of the planets are ellipses, the sun being in 
one focus. 

(2) As a planet moves in its orbit, the radius vector from 
the sun describes equal areas in equal times. 

(3) The squares of the periodic times of the several planets 
are proportional to the cubes of their major axes. 

The last of these laws was published in 1619 in his Harmonice 
Mundi and the first two in 1609 in his work on the motions of 
Mars. 

388. From the second of these laws, it follows that the 
resultant force on each planet tends towards the sun; Art. 307. 

From the first we deduce that the accelerating force on each 
planet is equal to fi/r^, where r is the instantaneous distance of 
that planet from the suo, and /i is a constant ; Art. 332. 

It is proved in Art. 341 that when the central force is /lu^, 

the periodic time in an ellipse is T= Zira^/'^fi, where a is the 
semi-major axis. Now Kepler's third law asserts that for all the 
planets T^ is proportional to a'; it follows that /a is the same for 
all the planets. 

Laws corresponding to those of Kepler have been found to hold 
for the systems of planets and their satellites. Each satellite is 
therefore acted on by a force tending to the primary and that 
force follows the law of the inverse squfitre. 

It has been possible to trace out the paths of some of the 
comets and all these have been found to be conies having the 
sun in one focus. These bodies therefore move under the same 
law of force as the planets. 
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389. The laws of Kepler, being founded on observations, are 
not to be regarded as strictly true. They are approximations, 
whose errors, though small, are still perceptible. We learn from 
them that the sun, planets and satellites are so constituted that 
the sun may be regarded as attracting the planets, and the 
planets the satellites, according to the law of the inverse square. 
We now extend this law and make the hypothesis that the 
planets and satellites also attract the sun and attract each other 
according to the same law. Let us consider how this hypothesis 
may be tested. 

Let mi, ms, &c. be certain constants, called the masses of the 
bodies, such that the accelerating attraction of the first on any 
other body distant r^ is mijr^, the attraction of the second is 
fih/r^, and so on. Let fi be the corresponding constant for the 
sun. 

Assuming these accelerations, we can write down the differen- 
tial equations of motion of the several bodies, regarded as particles. 
For example, the equations of motion of the particle mi may be 
obtained by equating cPa/dt\ &c., to the resolved accelerating 
attractions of the other bodies. The equations thus formed can 
only be solved by the method of continued approximation. Kepler's 
laws give us the first approximation ; as a second approximation 
we take account of the attractions of the planets, but suppose 
that mi, m,, &c. are so small that the squares of their ratio to ^ 
may be neglected. This problem is usually discussed in treatises 
on the Planetary theory. The solution of the problem enables 
us to calculate the positions of the planets and satellites at any 
given time and the results may be compared with their actual 
positions at that time. The comparison confirms the hypothesis 
in so extraordinary a way that we may consider its truth to be 
established as far as the solar system is concerned. 

390. Extension to other systems. The law of gravitation 
being established for the solar system, its extension to other 
systems of stars may be only a fair inference. But we should 
notice that this extension is not founded on observation in the 
same sense that the truth of the law for the solar system is 
established*. The constituents of some double stars move round 

* Villaroean, Connaissanee des tempi for the year 1S52 published in 1849; A. 
Hall, Gould*B Astronomical Journal, Boston, 1888. 
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each other in a periodic time sufficiently short toT enable us to 
trace the changes in their distance and angular position. We 
may thus, partially at least, hope to verify the law of gravitation. 
What we see, however, is not the real path of either constituent, 
but its projection on the sphere of the heavens. We can deter- 
mine if the relative path is a conic and can verify approximately 
the equable description of areas ; but since the focus of the true 
path does not in general project into the focus of the visible 
path, an element of uncertainty as to the actual position of the 
centre of force is introduced. 

We cannot therefore use Kepler's first law to deduce from 
these observations alone that the law of force is the inverse 
square. 

891. Besides this, there are two practical diffloolties. First, there is the 
delicacy of the obsenrations, because the errors of obsenrations bear a larger ratio 
to the quantities obseryed than in the solar system. Secondly, a considerable 
number of observations on each double star is necessary. Five conditions are 
required to fix the position of a conic, and the mean motion and epoch of the 
particle are also unknown. Unless therefore more than seven distinct observations 
have been made, we cannot verify that the path is a conic. These difficulties are 
gradually disappearing as observations accumulate and instruments are improved. 

892. Besides the motions of the double stars we can only look to the proper 
motions of the stars in space for information on the law of gravitation. Some of 
these velocities are comparable to that of a comet in close proximity to the sun 
and yet there is no visible object in their neighbourhood to which we could ascribe 
the necessary attracting forces. At present no deductions can be made, we must 
wait tiU future observations have made clear the causes of the motions. 



898. Other rMMonfl. The law of gravitation is generaUy deduced from 
Kepler's laws, partly for historical reasons and partly because the proof is at once 
simple and complete. It is however useful and interesting to enquire what we may 
learn about the law of gravitation by considering other observed facts. 

Ex, 1. It is given that for all initial conditions the path of a particle is a 
plane curve : deduce that the force is central. 

Consider an orbit in a plane P, then at every point of that orbit the resultant 
force must lie in the plane. Taking any point A on the orbit project particles in 
all directions in that plane with arbitrary velocities, then since the plane of motion 
of each must contain the initial tangent at A and the direction of the force at A, 
each particle moves in the plane P. It foUows that at every point of the plane P 
traversed by these orbits the resultant force lies in the plane. If these orbits do 
not cover the whole plane we take a new point B on the boundary of the area 
covered, and again project particles in all directions in that plane with arbitrary 
velocities. By continnaUy repeating this process we can traverse every point of 
the plane, provided no points are separated from ^ by a line along which the 
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force is infinite. It follows that at every point of the plane P the force lies in 
that plane. 

Next let as pass planes through any point A of one of these orbits and the 
direction AC of the force at A. Then by the same reasoning as before the 
direction of the force at points in each plane mast lie in that plane and mast 
therefore intersect AC. Thas the force at every point intersects the force at 
every other point. It follows that the foroe is central. 

An observer placed at the san, who noticed that all the planets described great 
circles in the heavens, woold know from that one fact that the foroe acting on 
each was directed to the san. Halphen, Comptes Rendus, vol. 84, Darboax's Notes 
to Despeyroas' Micanique, 

Ex, 2. If all the orbits in a given plane are conies, prove that the force is 
central 

If a particle P be projected from any point A in the direction of the force at /I, 
the radias of carvatare of the path is infinite at A. Since the only conic iu which 
the radias of carvatare is infinite is a straight line, the path of the particle P is a 
straight line and therefore the force at every point of this straight line acts along 
the straight line. The lines of force are therefore straight lines. 

These straight lines coald not have an envelope, for (anless the force at every 
point of that curve is infinite) we could project the particles along the tangents to 
the envelope past the point of contact so as to intersect other lines of force. The 
directions of the foroe would not then be the same at the same point for all paths. 
Bertrand, Comptei Rendus, vol. 84. 

Ex, 3. If the orbits of all the double stars which have been observed are 
found to be closed curves, show that the Newtonian law of attraction may be 
extended to such bodies. 

Bertrand has proved that all the orbits described about a centre of force (for 
all initial conditions within certain limits) cannot be closed unless the law of force 
is either the inverse square or the direct distance. By examining many cases of 
double stars we may include all varieties of initial conditions, and if all these 
orbits are closed the law of the inverse square may be rendered very probable. See 
Arts. 370, 426. Bertrand when giving this theorem in Comptes Rendus, vol. 77, 
1873, quotes Tchebychef. 



The Hodograph, 

394. A straight line OQ is drawn from the origin parallel 
to the instantaneous direction of motion and its length is propor- 
tional to the velocity of a particle P, say OQ = kv. The locus of 
Q has been called by Sir W. R. Hamilton the hodograph of the 
path of P. Its use is to exhibit to the eye the varying velocity 
and direction of motion of the particle. See Art. 29. 

By giving k different values we have an infinite number of 
similar curves, any one of which may be used as a hodograph. 
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It follows from Art. 29 that, if %' be the arc of the hodograph, 
ds'/dt represents in direction and magnitude the acceleration of P. 

396. If the force on the particle P is central and tends to 
the origin 0, it is sometimes more convenient to draw OQ per- 
pendicularly instead of parallel to the tangent. If OF be a 
perpendicular to the tangent, the velocity v of P is h/OY; hence 
if OQ = kv, we see that the hodograph is then the polar reciprocal 
of the path with regard to the centre of force^ the radius of the 
auxiliary circle being ^{hk). If F be the central force at P, the 
point Q travels along the hodograph with a velocity kF. 

806. B x a mp l— , Ex. 1. The path being an eUipae described about the 
centre C, and OQ being drawn parallel to the tangent, prove that the hodographs 
are similar ellipses. 

Let CQ be the semi-conjiigate of CPi then v=:,Jfi.CQ, Art. 826. Hence if 
krslljfjif the hodograph t> tJie ellipse itself. The point Q then traTels with a 
velocity ^fi . CP. 

Ex. 2. The path being an ellipse described aboat the fooos S, prove that a 
hodograph is the aaxiliary circle, the other focus H being the origin and HQ 
drawn perpendicularly to the tangent at P. 

Let SYf HZ be the two perpendiculars on the tangent, then v=hlSY=HQIk, 
also SY.HZ=V^, .*. HQ=zHZ if k=b*lh. Since the locus of Z is the auziliaiy 
circle the result foUows at once. 

Ex. 3. The path being a parabola described about the near focus S, prove 
that a hodograph is the circle described on AS as diameter, where A is the vertex 
and SQ is drawn perpendicularly to the tangent 

Ex. 4. The hodograph of the path of a projectile is a vertical straight line, 
the radius vector OQ being drawn parallel to the tangent. 

If the tangent at P make an angle ^ with the horizon, the abscissa of Q is 
kv cos ^. This is constant because the horizontal velocity of P is constant. The 
point Q travels along this straight line with a uniform velocity kg. 

Ex. 5. An equiangular spiral is described about the pole, show that a hodo- 
graph is an equiangular spiral having the same pole and a supplementary angle. 
See Art. 30. 

Ex. 6. A bead moves under the action of gravity along a smooth vertical 
circle starting from rest indefinitely near to the highest point. Show that a polar 
equation of a hodograph is 1^=6 sin i^, the origin being at the centre. 

Ex. 7. The hodograph of the path of a particle P is given, show that if the 
path of P is a central orbit, the auxiliary point Q must travel along the hodograph 
with a velocity v' = Xp'V» ^^ere p' is the perpendicular from the centre of force on 
the tangent to the hodograph and p' is the radius of curvature. Show also that 
the central force F=v'lk and the angular momentum ^=1/XA^. 

The condition that the path is a central orbit 19 v^lp^FpJr. Wntiagp^e^lr^ 
and r=c^lp't we find F and thence v\ 
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Ex. 8. The hodog;rmph of the pftth of P is a panboUi with its foeiu at O, and 
the radioB vector OQ = i' rotates with sn angular velocity proportional to r'. 
Prove that the path of P is a drele passing throngh O, described abont a centre 
of force situated at O. 

Since the angnlar velodtj of OQ is ar', we find bj resolving v' perpendicularly 
to OQ that v'=fir^/p'. In a parabola /r'=2p'', and since p'-i'df'ldjf we see that 
v'szXf^p' where \=nlL The path is therefore a central orbit. Bot the polar 
reciprocal of 17^=2^/* (obtained by writing p'=(^lr, and r^=e'lp) is f*=|)(2c*/0, 
and this is a circle paising throngh O. 

Ex. 9. A partide describes a curve under a constant acceleration which makes 
a constant angle with the tangent to the path; the motion takes place in a medium 
resisting as the nth power of the velocity. Show that the hodograph of the curve 

described is of the form b-*e'^^*=r-*- ar^. [Coll. Ex.] 

Ex. 10. A particle, moving freely under the action of a force whose direction 
is always parallel to a fixed plane, describes a curve which lies on a right circular 
cone and crosses the generating lines at a constant angle. Prove that the hodo- 
graph is a conic section. [CoU. Ex.] 

397. Elliptic velocity. Since the velocity is represented 
in direction and magnitude by the radius vector of the hodograph 
we may use the triangle of velocities to resolve the velocity into 
convenient directions. 

Thus when the path is an ellipse described about the focus 
8, the velocity is represented perpendicularly by HZ/k, where 
k=^b^lh and H is the other focus. If C be the centre this may be 
resolved into the constant lengths HC, CZ, the former being a 
part of the major axis and the latter being parallel to the radius 
vector 8P. Hence the velocity in an ellipse described about the 
focus S can be resolved into two constant velocities one equal to ae/k 
in a fixed direction, viz. perpendicular to the major axis, and the 
other equal to a/k in a direction perpendicular to the radius vector 
8P of the particle, where k = b^/h. [Frost's Neuiton, 1854.] 

898. The liodograi^ an orbit. We have seen that when the force is central 
a hodograph of the path of P is a polar reciprocal. It follows that if the hodo- 
graph is the path of a second particle P*, each curve is one hodograph of the other. 

Ex. 1. Let r, r' be the radii veotores of any two corresponding points P, Q of 
a curve and its polar reciprocal, the radius of the auxiliary circle being c. If these 
curves be described by two particles P, P' with angular momenta h, h\ prove that 

the central forces at the two points P, Q are connected by FF' = —g- rr^. 

Ex, 2. Prove that the two particles will not continue to be at points which 
correspond geometrically in taking the polar reciprocal, unless the orbit of each is 
an ellipse described about the centre. [The necessary condition is that the velocity 
v'=kF in the hodograph should be equal to the velocity v'=.h'lp' in the orbit. 
Since p'=c*lr, this proves that F varies as r.] 
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Motion of two or more attracting Particles. 

399. Motion of two attracting particles. This is the 
problem of finding the motion of the sun and a single planet 
which mutually attract each other. To include the case of two 
suns revolving round each other, as some double stars are seen to 
do, we shall make no restriction as to the relative masses of the 
two particles. The problem can be discussed in two ways ac- 
cording as we require the relative motion of the two particles or 
the motion of each in space. 

Let M, m be the masses of the sun and the planet, r their 
instantaneous distance. The accelerating attraction of the sun 
on the planet is M/r*, that of the planet on the sun m/r^. 

Initially the sun and the planet have definite velocities. Let 
us apply to each an initial velocity (in addition to its own) equal 
and opposite to that of the sun ; let us also continually apply to 
each an acceleration equal and opposite to that produced in the 
sun by the planet's attraction. The sun will then be placed 
initially at rest, and will remain at rest, while the relative motion 
of the planet will be unaltered. See Art. 39. 

The planet being now acted on by the two forces M/r^ and 
m/r^, both tending towards the sun, the whole force is {M-hm)/r^. 
The planet therefore, as seen from the sun, moves in an ellipse 
having the sun in one focus. The period is 

2ir f 

^/(M + m)^ ' 

where a is the semi-major axis of the relative orbit. In the same 
way the sun, as seen from the planet, appears to describe an 
ellipse of the same size in the same time. 

400. We notice that the periodic time of a double star does 
not depend on the m>ass of either constituent, but on the sum of the 
masses. The time in the same orbit is the same for the same 
total mass however that mass is distributed over the two bodies. 

401. Consider next the actual motion in spa^e of the two 
particles. We know by Art. 92 that the centre of gravity of the 
two bodies is either at rest or moves in a straight line with 
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uniform velocity. It is sufficient to investigate the motion 
relatively to the centre of gravity, for, when this is known, the 
actual motion may be constructed by imposing on each member 
of the system an additional velocity equal and parallel to that of 
the centre of gravity. 

Let S and F be the sun and planet, Q the centre of gravity, 
then M .SP=^{M + m)QP. The attraction of the sun on the 
planet is 

SP" {M+myOP'''OP'' 

The attraction of the sun on the planet therefore tends to a 
point fixed in space and follows the law of the inverse square. 
The planet therefore describes an ellipse in space with the centre 

27r I 

of gravity in one focus, and the period is -rrp « * where a is the 

semi-major axis of its actual orbit in space. 

The actual orbits described by the sun and planet in space 
are obviously similar to each other and to the relative orbit of 
each about the other. If a, a' be the semi-major axes of the 
actual orbits of the planet and sun, a that of the relative orbit, 
we have by obvious properties of the centre of gravity, 

a/M = a'/m = al(M -h m). 

402. To find the inass of a pldnet which has a satellite. Since 
the mean accelerating attractions of the sun on the two bodies 
are nearly equal, their relative motion is also nearly the same as 
if the sun were away. Taking the relative orbit to be an ellipse, 
let a' be its semi-major axis. If m, vi' are the masses of the 

472-3 

planet and satellite, T the period, we have 2"^ = > a''. When 

y and a' have been found by observation, this formula gives the 
sum of the masses. The masses in this equation are measured 
in astronomical units, i.e. they are measured by the attractions of 
the bodies on a given supposititious particle placed at a given 
distance. It is therefore necessary to discover this unit by finding 
the attraction of some known body. 

Consider the orbit described by the planet round the sun. 
Since we can neglect the disturbing attraction of the satellite, 



\ 
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we have, if a is the semi-major axis of the relative orbit and T 
the period, T* =^^jrj a\ 

Dividing one of these equations by the other, we find 

W+m^KT') [a) * 

This formula contains only a ratio of masses, a ratio of times and 
a ratio of lengths. Whatever units these quantities are respec- 
tively measured in, the equation remains unaltered. Since m is 
small compared with the mass if of the sun, and m' small com- 
pared with the mass m of the primary, we may take as a near 

approximation "jj? = ( ^v ) ( " ) • ^^ ^^^^ way the ratio of the mass 
of any planet with a satellite to that of the sun can be found. 

403. The determination of the mass of a planet without a 
satellite is very difficult, as it must be deduced from the pertur- 
bations of the neighbouring planets. Before the discovery of the 
satellites of Mars, Leverrier had been making the perturbations 
due to that planet his study for many years. It was only after a 
laborious and intricate calculation that he arrived at a determina- 
tion of the mass. After Asaph Hall had discovered Deimos and 
Phobos the calculation could be shortly and effectively made. 
According to Asaph Hall the mass of Mars is 1/3,093,500 of the 
sun, while Leverrier made it about one three-millionth. This 
close agreement between two such different lines of investigation 
is very remarkable; see Art. 57. The minuteness of either satellite 
enables us to neglect the unknown ratio m'/m in Art. 402 and 
thus to determine the mass of Mars with great accuracy. 

404. Bzamptoa. Ex. 1. Sopposing the period of the earth round the son 
and that of the moon round the earth to he roughly 365^ and 27} days and the 
ratio of the mean distances to be 3S5, find the ratio of the sum of the masses of 
the earth and moon to that of the sun. The actual ratio given in the Nautical 
Almanac for 1899 is 1/328129. 

Ex, 2. The constituents of a double star describe droles about each other in a 
time T. If they were deprived of velocity and allowed to drop into each other, 
prove that they will meet after a time Tl4tJ% 

Ex, 3. The relative path of two mutually attracting particles is a circle of 
radius &. .Prove that if the velocity of each is halved, the eccentricity of the sub- 
sequent relative path is 8/4 and the semi-major axis is 46/7. 

B. D. .17 
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Ex, 4. Two partioles of masses m, m\ which attract each other according to 
the Newtonian law, are describing relatively to each other elliptic orbits of major 
axis 2a and eccentricity e, and are at a distance r when one of them, viz. m, is 
suddenly fixed. Prove that the other will describe a conic of eccentricity e' 
such that 

' [r am(l-e*) J \r a J 

It is supposed that the centre of gravity had no velocity at the instant before the 
particle m became fixed. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

Ex, 6, Two particles move under the influence of gravity and of their mutual 
attractions: prove that their centre of gravity will describe a parabola and that 
each particle will describe relatively to that point areas proportional to the time. 

[Math. Tripos, I860.] 

Ex, 6. The coordinates of the simultaneous positions of two equal particles 
are given by the equations 

x=a0-2aBm0, y=a-acoB0; x^ — aB, yj=-a + acos^. 

Prove that if they move under their mutual attractions, the law of force will be 
that of the inverse fifth power of the distance. [Math. Tripos.] 

Ex, 1, Two homogeneous imperfectly elastic smooth spheres, which attract 
one another with a force in the line of their centres inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance between their centres, move under their mutual attraction, 
and a succession of oblique impacts takes place between them; prove that the 
tangents of the halves of the angles through which the line of centres turns 
between successive impacts diminish in geometrical progression. [Math. T. 1895.] 

Consider the relative motion. The blow at each impact acts along the line 
joining the centres, hence the latera recta of all the ellipses described between 
successive impacts are equal. The normal relative velocity is multiplied by the 
coefficient of elasticity at each impact. The radius vector of the relative ellipse is 
the same at each impact, being the sum of the radii of the spheres. The result 
follows immediately from Ex. 1, Art. S37. 

406. Ex, 1. Herschel says that the star Algol is usually visible as a star of 
the second magnitude and continues such for the space of 2 days 13) hours. It 
then suddenly begins to diminish in splendour and in 3) hours is reduced to the 
fourth magnitude, at which it continues for about 15 minutes. It then begins to 
increase again and in 3) hours more is restored to its usual brightness, going 
through all its changes in 2 d. 20 hr. 48 min. 54*7 sec. This is supposed to be due 
to the revolution round it of some opaque body which, when interposed between 
us and Algol, outs off a portion of the light. Supposing the brilliancy of a star of 
the second magnitude to be to that of the fourth as 40 to 6*3 and that the relative 
orbit of the bodies is nearly circular and has the earth in its plane, prove that the 
radii of the two constituents of Algol are as 100 : 92 and that the ratios of their 
radii to that of their relative orbit are equal to '171 and *160. If the radius of 
the sun be 430000 miles and its density be 1*444, taking water as the unit, prove 
that the density of either constituent of Algol (taking them to be of equal densities) 
is one-fourth that of water. The numbers are only approximate. 

[Mfkxwell Hall, Observatory, 1886.] 
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Ex, 2. The brightness of a yariable star undergoes a periodic series of changes 
in a period of T years. The brightness remains constant for mT years, then 
gradually diminishes to a minimum value, equal to l^k* of the maximum, at 
which minimum it remains constant for nT years and then gradually rises to the 
original maximum. Show that these changes can be explained on the hypothesis 
that a dark satellite revolves round the star. Prove also that, if the relative orbit 
is circular, and the two stars are spherical, the ratio of the mean density of the 
double star to that of the sun is 

Bin»_iD_ r (l + fc)« COB* fix - (1 - i k)« cos* tmr H^ 
T«(1 + *»)L cos«nir-co8«mx J' 

where D is the apparent diameter of the sun at its mean distance. [Math. T. 1893.] 

406. Three attracting Partlclei . The problem of deter- 
mining the relative motions of three or more attracting particles 
has not been generally solved. The various solutions in series 
which have as yet been obtained usually form the subjects of 
separate treatises, and are called the Lunar and Planetary theories. 
Laplace has however shown that there are some cases in which 
the problem can be accurately solved in finite terms*. 

407. Let the several particles be so arranged in a plane that 
the resultant accelerating force on each passes through the com- 
mon centre of gravity of the system and that each resultant is 
proportional to the distance of the particle from that centre. It is 
then evident that if the proper common angular velocity be given 
to the system about 0, the centrifugal force on each particle may 
be made to balance the attraction on that particle. The particles 
of the system will then move in circles round with equal angular 
velocities, the lines joining them forming a figure always equal 
and similar to itself Each particle also will describe a circle 
relatively to any other particle. 

Let us next enquire what conditions are necessary that the 
particles may so move that the figure formed by them is always 
similar to its original shape, but of varying size. Let the distances 

* Laplace's discussion may be found in the sixth chapter of the tenth book of 
the Micanique CiUtte, The proposition that the motion when the particles are in 
a straight line is unstable was first established by Liouville, Academie det 8eUnce$t 
1842, and Connaissance det Tempi for 1845 published in 1842. His proof is 
different from that given in the text. The motion when the particles are at the 
comers of an equilateral triangle is discussed in the Proceedingi of the London 
Mathematical Society, Feb. 1875. See also the author's Rigid Dynamics, vol. i. 
Art. 286, and vol. n. Art. 108. There is also a paper by A. Q. Wythoff, On the 
Dynamical stability of a syitem of particlet, Anuterdam Math. 8oc. 1896. 

17—2 
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\dt) ' rdt\ dt) ^' 



of the particles fix)m the centre of gravity be ri, r,, &c. We 
then have for each particle the equations 

d^ 

Since the figare is alwa3rs similar, these equations are to be satisfied 
when dO/di is the same for every particle, and rj, r^, &c. have the 
ratios ai, a,, &c., where ai, Os, &c., are some positive finite constant 
quantitie& It immediately follows that the arrangement must be 
such that the !"& are in the same positive ratios and also the 0*s. 

Since the mutual attractions of the particles form a system 
of forces in equilibrium, the equivalent system r^h^i, m^F^, &c. 
and rriiOif mfi^y &c. is also in equilibrium. The sum of the mo- 
ments of the G's about must therefore be zero, which (since 
they are in the ratios a^ &c*) is impossible unless each is zero. 

If also the initial conditions are such that both the radial 
velocities drjdt, &c. and the transverse velocities VidO/dt, &c., 
have the ratios ai, &a, all the equations will be satisfied by 
assuming ri, r„ &c. to have the constant ratios ai, Os, &c. The 
motion of some one particle, say ttIi, is determined by the two polar 
equations of that particle. 

The result is, that if the particles move so as to be always 
at the comers of a similar figure, that figure must be such that 
the resultant accelerating forces on the particles act towards the 
common centre of gravity and are proportional to the distances 
from 0. This being true initially, the particles must be projected 
in directions making equal angles in the same sense with their 
distances fix)m 0, with velocities proportional to those distances. 

408. The two arrangements. To determitie how three 
particles must be arranged so that the force on any one may pass 
through the common centre of gravity; the law of force being the 
inverse leth power of the distance. 

It is evident that the condition is satisfied when the three 
particles are arranged in a straight line. We have now to 
enquire if any other arrangement is possible. 

It is a known theorem in attraction that if two given particles 
of masses J/, m attract a third m\ placed at distances />, r from 
them, with accelerating forces Mpy mr, the resultant passes through 
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the centre of gravity of M^m and therefore through that of all 
three. In order that the resultant of Mjp'^ and mji* may also 
pass through the centre of gravity of M, m, it is evident that 
the ratio of if/p* to m/r* must be equal to the ratio Mp to mr. 
It immediately follows (except /e = — 1) that p = r. The three 
particles must therefore be at equal distances ; see also Art. 304. 

The result is that for three attracting particles there are 
only two possible arrangements ; (1) that in which the particles, 
however unequal their masses may be, are at the comers of an 
equilateral triangle, (2) that in which they are in the same straight 
line. 

It may also be shown that when the law of attraction is the 
inverse /eth, the arrangement ai the comers of an equilateral 

tinangle is stable when ~ — - > 3 | = ) . 

znim \3 — /e/ 

409. The line arrangement. Three mutually aUrax^ting 
particles whose musses are My m\ m are placed in a straight line. 
It is required to determine the conditions that throughout their sub- 
sequent motion they may remain in a straight line. 

Let the law of attraction be the inverse #fth power of the 
distance. Let Jf, m, be the two extreme particles, m' being 
between the other two. Let a, b, c be the distances Mm, Mm', 
m'm ; then a = 6 + c. 

A necessary condition is that the resultant accelerating forces 
on the particles must be proportional to their distances from the 
centre of gravity (Art. 407). We therefore have 

M/a" + m'/c^ _ M/b" - m/cf" _ m/a" 4- m'/b' . . 

Ma-^m'c "" Mb — mc " m^i + m'b 

where the numerators express the accelerating forces on the 
particles and the denominators are proportional to the distances 
from 0. 

The equalities (1) are equivalent to only one equation, for if 
we multiply the numerators and denominators of the three firac- 
tions by m, m\ — M respectively, the sum of the numerators and 
also that of the denominators are zero. Putting a = 6(l+p), 
c = bp, we arrive at 

^p'{(i+/>)*"^^-l>-i»'(i+P)*(l-P*"*'Vm{(l+p)*-^^--/+^}=0...(2). 

The left-hand side is negative when p = and positive when p is 
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infinitely large, the equation therefore has one real positive root, 
whatever positive values if, m\ m may have. Putting /> = 1, the 
left side becomes (Jlf — m)(2*"'"* — 1); since we may take M as the 
greater of the two extreme particles we see that the real positive 
value of p is less than unity, provided k + 1 is positive. If /e -f 1 
were negative the root would be greater than unity. 

Whatever the masses of the particles may be it follows that 
if they are so placed that their distances have the ratios given by 
this value of p, and their parallel velocities are proportional to 
their distances from 0, they will throughout their subsequent 
motion remain in a straight line. 

When the attraction follows the Newtonian law, the equation 
(2) becomes the quintic 

(M+m')pf' 4- (SM + 2m') p" + (3Jf + m')p' - (m' + 3m) p^ 

- (2m' + 3m) p - (7/1 + mO = 0. . .(3). 

The terms of this equation exhibit but one variation of sign, and 
there is therefore but one positive root. 

It may be shown in exactly the same way that in the general 
case, when le has any positive integral value, the equation (2) has 
only one positive root; all the terms from ^'*+* to p""^^ being 
positive, while those from p" to p^ are negative. 

410. When the positions of two of the masses are given, 
there are three possible cases ; according as the third is between 
the other two or on either side. Since the analytical expression 
for the law of the inverse square does not represent the attraction 
when the attracted particle passes through the centre of force. 
Art. 135; these three cases cannot be included in the same 
equation. We thus have three equations of the form (3), one 
for each arrangement. 

411. In the case of the sun, earth, and moon, M is very much 
greater than either m or m\ Since p vanishes when m and rit 
are zero, we infer that p is very small when m/M and m'/M are 
small. The equation (3) therefore gives 3j9' = (m + m')/Jtf, or, 
using the numerical values of m, m' and Jl/, p = 1/100 nearly. 

If the moon were therefore placed at a distance from the 
earth one hundredth part of that of the sun, the three bodies 
might be projected so that they would always remain in a straight 
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line. The moon would then be always full, but at that distance 
its light would be much diminished. This configuration of the 
sun, earth and moon however could not occur in nature because 
this state of steady motion is unstable. On the slightest dis- 
turbance the whole system would change and the particles would 
widely deviate from their former paths. 

412. Three mutually attracting particles whote maues are If, m', m detcrihe 
circlet round their comnum centre of gravity and are always in a straight line. 
Prove that if the force vary as any inverse power of the distance this state of motion 
is unstable. 

Reducing the particle M to rest we take that point as the origin of ooordinates. 
Let (r, 0) be the coordinates of m, (/, $') those of m\ The particle m is acted on 

by {M+m)lf* along the straight line fn3f, and m'lr'" in a direction paraUel to m'M, 
The polar equations of the motion of m are 



dV /d$\^ M+m m' m' \ 

dt« \dtj r^ r'" BT 

Id/, d$\ m' . m* r' sin <a 

r dt\ dtj f^ic iJ* -R 



(1). 



where w, 4> are the angles at M, m of the triangle formed by joining the particles 
and R is the side mm'. In the same way the polar equations of the motion 
of m' are 



-TT-r'i ^- I = COS(U + — cos^' 

1 d ( ^d9'\ m , m , . 

r^ dt\ dJt ) f»^ ie« 



(2). 



where 0' is the external angle of the triangle at m'. In fonning these equations 
the standard case is that in which 9'>$ and r'^.r. 

We shaU now substitute in these equations r=a (1 + x), ^=nt+y; r'=& (1 +y), 
^=nt + i7, and reject all powers beyond the first of the smaU quantities x, y, |, 17. 
Remembering that sin 4>jr^ = sm 4>'lr^2m wIR we find after some reduction 

(«»-n«-iriO«-2n«y + mVBf +0.17=0, 

2n«a; + («« + ifi'B) y + . f - ifi'Bi; = 0, 

m«ila; + 0.y + (««-n«-icF)f-2fi«i7=0, 

O.X'mAy + 2nd^ + {S^ + mA)ri=0, 

where for brevity we have written i for djdt, and c=a-bf 

A^^d --L^ bJ( ^--^) 

3/ + ;» m' 3/+»t' m 

The steady motion has been already found in Art. 409, but it may also be 
deduced from the first and third of the equations (1) and (2) by equating the 
constants. We thus find n^^E- m'B, n*=F~mA, 
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Ex. 8. The hodograph of the path of P is a parabola with its focus at 0, and 
the radius vector OQ = r' rotates with an angular velocity proportional to r'. 
Prove that the path of P is a circle passing through 0, described about a centre 
of force situated at 0. 

Since the angular velocity of OQ is n/, we find by resolving v' perpendicularly 
to OQ that v'=nr'*lp\ In a parabola Zr'=2p'^, and since p'=r'dr'ldp' we see that 
v'=\p'^p' where X=n/L The path is therefore a central orbit. But the polar 
reciprocal of Zr' = 2jp'' (obtained by writing p'=c'/»'f and r^=c^lp) is r*=i> (2cV0» 
and this is a circle passing through 0. 

Ex, 9. A particle describes a curve under a constant acceleration which makes 
a constant angle with the tangent to the path ; the motion takes place in a medium 
resisting as the nth power of the velocity. Show that the hodograph of the curve 
described is of the form &-»<? "*** ©ot a_ ,.-» _ ^_n ^CoU. Ex. ] 

Ex. 10. A particle, moving freely under the action of a force whose direction 
is always parallel to a fixed plane, describes a curve which lies on a right circular 
cone and crosses the generating lines at a constant angle. Prove that the hodo- 
graph is a conic section. [Coll. Ex.] 

397. Elliptic velocity. Since the velocity is represented 
in direction and magnitude by the radius vector of the hodograph 
we may use the triangle of velocities to resolve the velocity into 
convenient directions. 

Thus when the path is an ellipse described about the focus 
S, the velocity is represented perpendicularly by HZjk, where 
k = h^jh and H is the other focus. If C be the centre this may be 
resolved into the constant lengths HC, CZ, the former being a 
part of the major axis and the latter being parallel to the radius 
vector 8P. Hence the velocity in an ellipse described about the 
focus S can be resolved into two constant velocities one equal to ae/k 
in a fixed direction, viz. perpendicular to the major axis, and the 
other equal to ajk in a direction perpendicular to the radius vector 
SP of the particle, where k^h^jh. [Frost's Newton, 1854.] 

898. Tli« hodograpb an orMt. We have seen that when the force is central 
a hodograph of the path of P is a polar reciprocal. It foUows that if the hodo- 
graph is the path of a second particle P', each curve is one hodograph of the other. 

Ex. 1. Let r, r' be the radii vectores of any two corresponding points P, Q of 
a curve and its polar reciprocal, the radius of the auxiliary circle being c. If these 
curves be described by two particles P, F with angular momenta A, h\ prove that 

the central forces at the two points P, Q are connected by FF' = —j- r/. 

Ex. 2. Prove that the two particles will not continue to be at points which 
correspond geometricaUy in taking the polar reciprocal, unless the orbit of each is 
an ellipse described about the centre. [The necessary condition is that the velocity 
v'=kF in the hodograph should be equal to the velocity v'=h'lp' in the orbit. 
Since p'=c*lr, this proves that F varies as r.] 
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Motion of two or more attracting Particles. 

399. Motion of two attraoting particlei . This is the 
problem of finding the motion of the sun and a single planet 
which mutually attract each other. To include the case of two 
suns revolving round esLch other, as some double stars are seen to 
do, we shall make no restriction as to the relative masses of the 
two particles. The problem can be discussed in two ways ac- 
cording as we require the relative motion of the two particles or 
the motion of each in space. 

Let M, m be the masses of the sun and the planet, r their 
instantaneous distance. The accelerating attraction of the sun 
on the planet is M/r^, that of the planet on the sun m/r*. 

Initially the sun and the planet have definite velocities. Let 
us apply to each an initial velocity (in addition to its own) equal 
and opposite to that of the sun ; let us also continually apply to 
each an acceleration equal and opposite to that produced in the 
sun by the planet's attraction. The sun will then be placed 
initially at rest, and will remain at rest, while the relative motion 
of the planet will be unaltered. See Art. 39. 

The planet being now acted on by the two forces Jf/r* and 
m/?-*, both tending towards the sun, the whole force is (if -h m)/r^. 
The planet therefore, as seen from the sun, moves in an ellipse 
having the sun in one focus. The period is 

a*. 



^{M + m) 

where a is the semi-major axis of the relative orbit. In the same 
way the sun, as seen from the planet, appears to describe an 
ellipse of the same size in the same time. 

400. We notice that the periodic time of a double star does 
not depend on the muss of either constituent, but on the sum of the 
masses. The time in the same orbit is the same for the same 
total mass however that mass is distributed over the two bodies. 

401. Consider next the actual motion in space of the two 
paHicles, We know by Art. 92 that the centre of gravity of the 
two bodies is either at rest or moves in a straight line with 
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is therefore fi > Sn', Art. 288. Hie condition that the swarm is 
stable is therefore n>^;^ - 

Unless therefore the ientHiy of the swarm exceed a certain 
quantity the swarm cannot be stable. If the mass of the sun were 
distributed throughout the sphere whose radius is such that the 
swarm is on the sur£Eu;e, the density of the swarm must be at 
least three times that of the sphere. 

The path of the partiele C when deseribiiig either principal oaeillation is 
(relstiTely to the azee B(, Bif) an ellipee with its centre at B, Snbstitating the 
▼aloes of (, i; in the equations of motion and using the qnadratie, we find 

B''-2np' B*~ 4 p» * BjB,~ VM-3fi«* 

Since /& lies between the Tallies of f^, the first equation shows that AJB^ and 
AJB^ haTe opposite signs, and accordingly the radical is negatiTC. 

It follows that the oscillation which corresponds to the smaller Talue of p has 
the major axis directed along B|, while in the other that axis is along Bif. The 
particle also describes the ellipses in opposite directions, in the former case the 
direction is the same as that of the swann round the sun, in the latter, the 
opposite. 

If the centre of gravity of the swarm describe an ellipse of small eccentricity, 
we may obtain an approximate solution of the equations of motion. AHsuming 
the expansions 9 = lU + lie sin nt + { «* sin 2n^ 

-5=-^; •*•(-) = 1 + 3e cos nt + }«' + !«* COB 2nt, 

it is evident that all the coefficients of the differential equations (2) can be at once 
expressed in terms of t, including all terms which contain e*. It is however 
unnecessary for our present purpose to write these at length. It is easy to see 
that the equations become 

0-2nJ+{M-n»(8+5t«)}f = «.Y] 

dn 
eXsi 4en cos ni^ - 2ev? sin n< 17 + lOev? cos nt ^ + ^c, 

at 

eY=r -4encosn<^+2en'sinnt|+ en' cos nt 17+ Ac. 

at 

As a first approximation we neglect eX, eY. Comparing the equations (5) and 
(8) we see at once that we shall have the quadratic 

{p«-/i+n«(3 + 6e«)}{p2-/i + inV}-4pW=0 (6). 

The condition that the twarm it stable it then /* > n* (8 + 6<r^ ; .• ^ > -3 (3 + ^*)- 

It appears therefore that the gradual dissipation of a comet is more probable when 
the trajectory is elliptical than when it is circular. 



(5), 
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As a second approximation, we substitute ^=A oos (pt + a), i|=^ sin (pt + a) in 
the expressions X and Y. By Art. 303 the only important terms are those which 
become magnified by the process of solution. These terms are of the form 
Poos(Xt + I') where \=:p±n or p^2n. Unless therefore the roots p, p' of the 
quadratic (6) or (4) are such that p^p' is nearly equal to n or 2n, the terms 
derived from X, Y remain respectively of the order e or ^. This relation between 
the roots cannot occur when e is small. 

416. Tifierand'f criterion*. When a comet describing a 
conic round the sun passes very near to a planet, such as Jupiter, 
its course is much disturbed. When it emerges from the sphere 
of perceptible influence of the planet, it may again be supposed 
to describe a conic round the sun, but the elements of the new 
path may be very different from those of the old. 

Since Jacobi's integral (Art. 255) holds throughout the motion, 
the elements of both the conies must satisfy that equation. 

Let (oo, lo), (cii,li) be the semi- major axis and semi-latus rectum 
before and after passing through the sphere of influence of the 
planet. Let t©, t'l be the inclinations of the planes of the comet's 
orbit to the plane of the planet's motion. 

Let the sun be taken as the origin of coordinates, and let 
the axis of f pass through the planet P. Let r,phe the distances 
of the comet Q from and P respectively and c = OP. Let if, 
m be the masses of the sun and planet, then, reducing the sun 
to rest (Art. 399), we regard the comet as acted on by the resultant 
attraction of the sun and planet together with a force m/c^ suiting 
parallel to PO. The field of force is therefore defined by 

jj __M m mf 

Lr — -t" ~" T" • 

r p c^ 

We suppose that the planet P describes a circular orbit relatively 
to with a constant angular velocity n, where n*=^{M + m)/c^. 
The Jacobian integral takes the form 

1 Tr. A ^ "^ Wif ^ 

* r p c^ ' 

* Ti8serand*s criterion may be found in his Note sur I'integrale de Jacobi, et 
Bur son application k la th6orie des comdtes, Bulletin Astronomique, Tome vi. 
1889, also in his M6eanique Cdeste, Tome iv. 1896. M. 0. Oallandreau's addition 
is given in the second chapter of his l&tude sur la th6orie des comdtes pModiques, 
AnTialet de VObservatoire de Pari$t Mimoiretf 1892, Tome xx. There are also some 
investigations by H. A. Newton on the capture of comets by planets, especially 
Jupiter, American Journal of Science^ yoL xlu. pages 188 and 482, 1891. 
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where V is the space velocity of the comet and A its angular 
momentum referred to a unit of mass. Since (Art. 333) 

the integral becomes 

2^^ + nco8t,^^+^(^--j = ^^ + ncost,^3^ + ^(^^-y, 

where ^o,po] ^i,pu are the values of f, p when the comet is respec- 
tively entering and leaving the sphere of influence of the planet. 
We obviously have po = pi, and since the comet does not stay long 
within the sphere, we may neglect f o — f i when multiplied by the 
very small quantity m/M. Writing then n* = M/(f as a close 
approximation, Art. 341, we obtain the criterion 

1 cost'oV^o 1 cosiW^i 
2ao cVc 2ai cs/c ' 

416. Tisserand uses this criterion to determine whether two 
comets both of which are known to have passed near Jupiter 
could be the same body. If the criterion is not satisfied by the 
known elements of the two comets, they cannot be the same body. 
If it is satisfied it is then worth while to examine more thoroughly 
how much the elements of either body have been altered by the 
attraction of Jupiter. This must be done by using the method 
of the planetary theory and is generally a laborious process. 

In Tisserand's criterion the orbit of Jupiter is considered to be circular, which 
is not strictly correct. This defect has been oorrected by M. 0. Callandreau. 
Taking account only of the first power of the eccentricity he adds a small term 
containing that eccentricity as a factor. This term, unlike those in Tisserand's 
criterion, depends on the manner in which the comet approaches Jupiter. 

417. Stability dttdnead firom Via Viva. The Jacobian integral has been 
used by G. W. Hill* to determine whether the moon could be indefinitely puUed 
away from the earth by the disturbing attraction of the sun. In such a problem 
as this, it is convenient to take the origin at the earth P and the moving axis of ^ 
directed towards the sun 0. Reducing the earth to rest, the moon Q is acted on by 
{m+m')lf^ along QP and Mjc* parallel to OP, The Jacobian equation for relative 
motion, Art. 255 (3), takes the form 

* * '^ /) re* 



* G. W. Hill*B researches in the Lunar theory may be found in the American 
Journal of MathematicMf vol. 1. 1878. 
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where p=PQ, r=OQ, e=OP and /i is the sum of the masses m, m' of the earth 
and moon. We treat the sun's orbit as oircohir and pat as a near approximation 
Mfc^ = n'. Since f^—j^-^vf^ this equation becomes 

Since the left-hand side is essentially positive it is clear that the moving particle Q 
can never crots the surface d^ned by equating the right-hand side to zero, and can 
only move in those parts of space in which the right-hand side is positive. Art. 299. 

If the initial circumstances of the motion make C negative, the right-hand 
side is always positive and the equation supplies no limits to the position of Q, 

The form of the surface when C is positive has been discussed by Hill. When 
C exceeds a certain quantity the surface has in general three separate sheets. 
The inner of these is smaller than the other two and surrounds the earth. The 
second is also closed but surrounds the sun, the third is not dosed. When the 
constants are adapted to the case of the moon, that satellite is found to be within 
the first sheet. It must therefore always remain there, and its distance from the 
earth can never exceed 110 equatorial radii. Thus the eccentricity of the earth* s 
orbit being neglected, we have a rigorous demonstration of a superior limit to the 
radius vector of the moon, 

418. Ex. 1. If the moon Q move in the plane of motion of the earth P and 
if also the sun is so remote that we may put — +ir3=}c> ( 1+^) when the left- 
hand side is expanded in powers of ^/c and iijc, the bounding surface degenerates 

into the curve -+in^|^=C". It is required to trace the forms of this curve for 
P 

different positive values of C", 

The curve has two infinite branches tending to the asymptotes }ii^=C". If 
C" is greater than the minimum value of m/I + }m^{^ there is also an oval round 
the body S. If the particle Q is within the oval, it cannot escape thence and its 
radius vector will have a superior limit. If the particle is beyond either of the 
infinite branches, it cannot cross them and the radius vector will have an inferior 
limit. The velocity at any point of the space between the oval and the infinite 
branches is imaginary. [Hill.] 

Ex, 2. A double star is formed by two equal constituents S, P whose orbits 
are circles. A third particle Q whose mass is infinitely small moves in the same 
plane and initially is at a distance from P on SP produced equal to half SP, 
starting with such velocity that it would have described a circular orbit about P if 
S had been absent. Show that the curve of no relative velocity is dosed, and that 
the particle being initially within that curve cannot recede indefinitdy from the 
attracting bodies S and P. 

This example is discussed by Cooulesco in the Comptes Rendus, 1892. He also 
refers to a memoir of M. de Haerdtl, 1890, where the revolution of Q round P is 
traced during two revolutions and it is shown that at the end of the third the 
particle is receding from A *. 



* Since writing the above the author has received Darwin*s memoir on Periodic 
Orbits, Acta Mathematical xxi. in which the motion of a planet about a binary star 
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Theory of Apses. 

419. When the law of force is a one-valued function of ike 
distance, every apsidal radius vector must divide the orbit sym- 
metrically. 

Let be the centre of force, A an apse (Art. 314). The 
argument rests on two propositions. 

(1) If two particles are projected from A with equal velocities, 
both perpendicularly to OA but in opposite directions, it is clear 
that (the force being always the same at the same distance from 0) 
the paths described must be symmetrical about OA. 

(2) If at any point of its path, the velocity of the particle 
were reversed in direction (without changing its magnitude), the 
particle would describe the same path but in a reverse direction. 

If then a particle describing an orbit arrive at an apse A, its 
subsequent path when reversed must be the same as its previous 
path. Hence OA divides the whole orbit symmetrically. 

We may notice that if the law of force were not one-valued, 
say -F=/i{t^±\/(w' — a'')}, where the apsidal distance OA = a, the 
first proposition is not true, unless it is also given that the radical 
keeps one sign. 

420. There can he only two apsidal distances though there 
may be any number of apses. 

Let the particle after passing an apse A arrive at another 
apse B. Then since OB divides the orbit symmetrically, there 
must be a third apse C beyond B such that the angles A OB, 
BOG are equal and 0(7= OA. Since OC divides the orbit sym- 
metrically, there is a fourth apse at 2), where OD = OB and the 
angles BOC, COD are equal. The apsidal distances are therefore 
alternately equal, and the angle contained at by any two con- 
secutive apsidal distances is always the same. 

has been more thoroughly studied. Taking a variety of initial conditions he has 
traoed the subsequent paths of a particle of insignificant mass. Some of the 
paths thus presented to the eye have such unexpected and remarkable forms that 
the paper is full of interest. 
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491. Bzamptoo. Ex, 1. Show that an ellipse oannot be desoribed about a 
centre of force whose attraction is a 
one-valued function of the distance 
unless that centre is situated on a 
principal diameter and is outside the 
evolute. 

By drawing all the tangents to one 
arc EF of the evolute we see that they 
cover the whole area of the quadrant 
ACB of the ellipse. It follows that a 
normal to the ellipse can be drawn 
through any point P situated in this 
quadrant, and this normal does not divide the ellipse symmetrically, unless P lies 
between E and A or between F' and B. 

Ex. 2. If the path is an equiangular spiral and the central force a one-valued 
function of the distance, prove that the centre of force must be situated in 
the pole. 

Ex, 3. If a particle of mass m be attached to a fine elastic string of natural 
length a and modulus X, and lie with the string unstretched and one extremity 
fixed on a smooth horizontal plane; prove that, if projected at right angles to the 
string with velocity v, the string will just be doubled in length at its greatest 
extension if 3mi;'=4aX. [GoU. Ex.] 

Ex, 4. A particle is projected from an apse with a velocity v, prove that the 
apse will be an apocentre or a pericentre according as the velocity v is less or 
greater than that in a circle at the same distance. 

422. The apsidal distances. To find the apsidal distances 
when F^^fiu^y and n is an integer. 

The equation of vis viva, viz. ri^—C— ijFdr^ gives 

•'-"{©'^»i=''^i^i"-' (•>■ 

Let V be the velocity at the initial distance 12, fi the angle of 
projection, then 

F« = + ^ (^)""', h^VRsinfi (2). 

Thus both h and C are known quantities, at an apse t^ is a max- 
min, and therefore du/dO = 0. The apsidal distances are therefore 
given by 

;i)'-*'©'-i^i«--»-^<'-» w 

If an equation is arranged in descending powers of the unknown 
quantity, we know by Descartes' theorem that there cannot be 
more positive roots than variations of sign. The arrangement of 
the terms of equation (A) will depend on whether n — 1 is greater 
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or law than 2 : bat, .^nce there are oalv three terms, it is dear 
that m whatever order they are placed there cazmot be more than 
two variations! of siign. The equation cannot therefore have mcnre 
than two positive rootA. This is aa analytical proof that there 
cannot he mart than two real ajmdal digtancesf. 



If a ift A frmetkm. My '^=p'q in itt lovex tenns, w« write »=ir<: die 
mSem of « itfe Umb iategen »ad iv ftnd t fa g rfui c » esn h«f« only two poatriv 
YsItMii, It in mmiMwl that if f ii an even integer the agn of F ia gtven bj some 
other eoflMidentkoa, for otherwise F woold not be a one-vmlned fimetion of a. 

42i, The propositions proved in Arts. 4^ and 422 are not 
altogether the same. The complete curve foand by integrating 
(A) may have several branches separated from each other so that 
the particle cannot pass from one to the other. In 420 it is 
proverl that the actual branch described cannot have more than 
two iineqoal apndal distances. In 422 it is proved that when 
F^fAfji^ all the branches together cannot have more than two 
finefjiial apsidal distances. 

If the force be some other one-valued function of the distance 
the complete curve may have more than two unequal apsidal 
distances, 

49#. Kx, 1. It l'^ =A{u- a) (a - 6) (a « c) be the diiferential equation of 

an orbit, fvore that the central force is a one-Talaed fdnetion of the distance. 
Prore also that the cnrre has two branches and three nnegnal apsidal distances, 
and that either bfinch maj be described if the initial conditions are suitable. See 
Arts. 8(19, 441. 

Kx, 2. If the central force is F=fiu\ where ii>8 and the velocity is greater 
than that from infinity, prove that the iqpsidal distances lie between p and q, where 
2iA^h^(n-l)f^* and }^^C<^. [This follows from a theorem in the theoiy of 
e^joations applied to equation (A) of Art. 422.] 

426. The apsidal angle. To find the apsidal angle when 
F» fiu^t wliere n< 3, and the orbit is nearly circular. 

The equation of the path with these conditions has been found 
by continued approximation in Arts. 367 to 370. 

Taking the first approximation, we see by referring to the 
e(|uation (0) of those articles that dujdO is zero only when 
p0 + a^ iir, where i is any integer. These values of therefore 
determine the apses and the reciprocals of the two corresponding 
apHidal distances are o(l±Jlf). The apsidal angle described 
between two consecutive apses is therefore ir/p, where |?' = 3 — n. 
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Taking the higher approooimationSj we use the equations (12) 
and (13) in the same way. The apsidal angle is therefore ir/p, where 

P = V(3 - n) {1 - A (n - 2)(n + 1)M% 
The reciprocals of the apsidal distances are very nearly c (1 ± M), 

427. There is another method of finding the apsidal angle whioh is founded 
on a direct integration of the equations of motion*. Beginning with 

tPu _ im*"* 
we have, as in Art. 422, 



*'(S)' = n^-'-'"»*-'^' 



let u=a, u = & he the reciprocals of the inner and outer apsidal distances. Since 
the right-hand side of the equation must vanish for each of these values of u, we have 

—^, a*^! - A«a«+ C=0, -^ 5'»-i - A«6«+ C=0. 
Eliminating h^ and C we find 



( 



duj 



tt*-^ u8, 1 
a»-i, a\ 1 
5*-i, b^, 1 



To find the apsidal angle we have to integrate the value of d$ from ii=6 to a. 

To simplify the limits we put a = c (1 + lf), b=c (1 - M) and tt=c (1 + 3fx) ; the 
limits of integration are then a;= - 1 to + 1. Also since the orbit is nearly circular, 
we suppose i/ to be a small quantity. 

It now becomes necessary to expand A in powers of M. This may be effected 
by using some simple properties of determinants. If we subtract the upper row 
from each of the other two, the determinant is practically reduced to a determinant 
of two rows. Noticing that 

(ldbif)*-i-(l + J/a;)»-i=-(n-l)M(a;=Fl){l + Clf(a;dbl) 

where C=4(n-2), D = \(n-2) (n-B), £=:^«y (ii-2) (n-3)(fi-4), we see that the 
new determinant is 

A=c*+ijr»(n-l)(x»-l) l + C3f(ar + l) + <kc., 2 + lf(x + l) 

1 + CAf (x-l)+Ac., 2 + M(x-l) 

Subtracting one row from the other and performing some evident simplifications, 

we find 

A=E3(x«-l){l + J(»-2)Mx + A(ti-2)lf«((n-4)«»+n-6)}, 

where £' = 2c»+i JP (n - 1) (n - 8). We thence deduce 

* The method of finding the apsidal angle by a direct integration of the 
apsidal equation was first used by Bertrand, Comptei Rendui, vol. 77, 1873. An 
improved version was afterwards given by Darboux in his notes to the Cours de 
Micanique by Despeyrous, 1886. 

B. D. 18 
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In the same way we find after some redactions 

(a»-i - 5»-i)*= {2c^i M (n - 1)}^ {1 + A (n - 2) (n - 3) 3f«}. 
Bemembering that du=cMdx, these give 

The hitegrations can be effected at sight by putting x^sin^. Taking the 
limits to be 0= ±ir to make the apses adjacent, we find that the apsidal angle is 



T_ j (n-2)(n-H) I 



428. Oloied orbits. An orbit is described ahout a centre 
of force whose attraction is a one-valued function of the distance. 
Prove that if the orbit is closed, for all initial conditions within 
certain defined limits, the law of force must be the inverse square 
or the direct distance. [Bertrand, Comptes Rendus, vol. 77, 1873.] 

If the path is closed and re-entering it must admit of both 
a maximum and a minimum radius vector. The orbit therefore 
has two apsidal distances and must lie between the two circles 
which have these for radii and their centres at the centre of 
force. By varying the initial conditions we may widen or diminish 
the space between the circles, yet by the question the orbit is 
always to be closed so long as the radii of the circles remain 
finite. 

Representing the first approximation to the reciprocals of the 
radii by c (1 ± M) the apsidal angle will be ir/p, where p can be 
expressed in some series of ascending powers of M. The orbit 
cannot be closed unless the apsidal angle is such that, after some 
multiple of it has been described, the particle is again at the 
same point of space and moving in the same way. Hence p must 
be a rational fraction for all valves of M whether rational or not. 
The coefficients of all the powers of M must therefore be zero, 
while the term independent of M must be a rational fraction. 

When F=fiu^ the series for p is (Art. 426) 

I? = V(3 - n) {1 - ^ (n - 2)(n + 1) J/« + &c.). 

Since the coefficient of M^ must be zero we see that n = 2 or — 1, 
i.e. the law of force must be the inverse square or the direct 
distance. In either case the condition that \/(3 — n) should be a 
rational fraction is satisfied. 

If we take the most general form for the force, we have 
F = uY(u). We know by Art. 368 that the first term of the 
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series for p is, in general, a function of c, i.e. of the reciprocal of 
the mean radius. Since this can be varied arbitrarily the apsidal 
angle cannot be commensurable with tt unless this first term, 
viz. cf'(c)jf{c)y is independent of c. Putting this equal to a 
constant m we find by an easy integration that /(c) = /ttc^. Hence 
-P=/iu"*+". The general case is therefore reduced to the special 
case already considered. 

42Q. Olassifloatton of orUts. The force being F=fM^ it i» required to 
classify the various forms of the orbit according to the number of the apsidal 
distances *. We suppose fi to be positive and h not to be zero. 

Arranging the apsidal equation (A) (Art. 422) in descending powers of u, it 
takes one or other of the three foUowing forms 

(iy=**(i)'=»^i--'-**"'-^ <^)' 

n — 1 



= |- fcV-* + Ctti-*- j^l tt*-i, 



according as n>3, n lies between 8 and 1, and n<l. 

The two constants J C and h determine the energy and angular momentum of the 
particle, Art. 313. When these are given, we arrive, by integrating (A), at an 
equation of the form $ + a=f{u). By varying the constant a we turn the curve 
round the origin without altering its form. It follows that when C and h are 
hnovm^ the orbit is determined in form but not in position. The curve thus found 
may have several branches which are not connected with each other. One point 
on the orbit must therefore also be given to determine the value of a and to distinguish 
the branch actually described by the particle. 

Any point on the curve being taken as the point of projection, we may regard v 
as the initial velocity. We thus have C^v^-V^^ or C—v^+Vq^, where Vi is the 
velocity from infinity, and V^ the velocity to the origin. The first equation is to 
be used when V^ is finite, i.e. when n>l; the second when Vq is finite, i.e. when 
n<l. See Art. 313. 

480. Oafl« Z. Let the curve have but one apsidal distance. The right-hand 
side of the apsidal equation (A) must change sign once as u varies from zero to 
infinity. Hence, when n>3, C is negative or zero, i.e. the velocity v is less than 
or equal to that from infinity ; when n lies between 8 and 1, C must be positive or 
zero, i.e. the velocity v is greater than or equal to that firom infinity. Lastly we 
see from the third form of the equation (A) that when n< 1 the curve cannot have 
only one apsidal distance. 



* Eorteweg, Sur les trajeetoires d€crites sous Vii\fluenee d^une force centrales 
Archives Nierlandaises, vol. zix. 18S4, discusses the forms of the orbits, the con- 
ditions of stability and the asymptotic circles. Qreenhill, On the stability of 
orbits, Proc, Lond, Math, Soc, vol. zxn. 188S, treats of the asymptotic oirdes which 
can be described when F=fiu^ for various values of n. 

18—2 
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These oondltions being satisfied, let u=a be the reciprocal of the apridal 
distance, found by solving the equation (A). We then have 



(l)*-(S)'-'-'"* 



where (u) cannot change sign as u varies from to <z> . Since (u) moat have 
the same sign as the highest power of u, its sign is positive or negative aooozding 
a8n> or <8. 

We notice that if n is a fraction, say n^p/q, we replace the factor u- a hy w-b 
where u^tr^, a=&V; Art. 423. As in most cases the force F varies as some 
integral power of the distance, it will be more convenient to retain the form given 
above. 

Since the left-hand side of (2) is necessarily positive, the whole of the curve 
must lie inside the circle u=a if n>3, and must lie outside that circle if n<:8. 
Suppose the particle, as it moves round the centre of force, to have arrived at the 
apse. It will then begin to recede firom the circle and must always contintie to 
recede because du/dB is not again zero. The orbit has therefore two branches 
extending from the apse to the centre of force or to infinity according as n> or <: 8. 
The apse is an apocentre in the first case and a perioentre (as in a hyperbola 
described about the inner focus) in the second case. 

The motion in the neighbourhood of the apse may be found by writing u=a+x 
and retaining only the lowest powers of x. We then have 

where ^h^=^{a). The path is therefore such that the particle describes a finite 
angle while it moves from u^u to u=^a. Since ddldt=:hu^ is finite, the time of 
describing this finite angle is also finite. 



481. OaaM XZ. and ZZZ. To find the conditions that there may he either two 
apiidal dittances or none. The apsidal equation must have two positive roots or 
none. The condition for this is that the right-hand side of (A) must have the 
same sign when u=0 and u=<z> . 

First, Let n>d, this condition requires that C should be positive and not 
zero. The velocity at every point must therefore be greater titan that from infinity. 

To distinguish the cases we find the max-min value M of the right-hand side 
by equating to zero its differential coefficient. We thus find 

fi /h^Y ^ n-1 

K \ti J ?i - 3 

Taking the second differential coefficient we find that il/ is a minimum when n>3 
and a maximum when n<3. 

We notice that when n>3, the two terms of M have opposite signs and that 
we can make either predominate by giving h or C small values. Thus M may 
have any sign if the initial conditions are suitably chosen. The path may there- 
fore have either two apsidal distances or none; there will be two if M is negative 
and none if M is positive. If M=0 the apsidal distances are eqttal. 

Secondly t let d>n>l. The right-hand side of (A) cannot have the same sign 
when tt=0 and u=co unless C is negative. The velocity at every point must there- 
fore be less than that from infinity. 
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Writing as before 



^=:^ © 






3-w' 

we shall prove that M is necessarily positive and has zero for its least value. Then 
since the right-hand side of (A) is negative when usO and u=cd and is eqnal to 
the positive quantity M for some intermediate valne, there matt he two ap$idal 
distances which can be equal only when 3f =0. 

To prove that M is positive, we notice that M is least when h is greatest. 
Since h=vr sin ^ (Art. 318) this occurs when h=vr, i.e. when the particle is 
projected perpendicularly to the radius vector. Substituting this value of k and 
remembering that C^^v^-V^^, we can see by a simple differentiation that M is 
again least when t;^=M/^'*~^ that is, when the velocity is equal to that in a circle. 
This value of v is less than the velocity firom infinity (n being <d), and ib there- 
fore admissible here. Substituting this value of v we find that the minimum 
value of 3/ is zero. The value of M is therefore positive and is zero only when 
the path is a circle. 

We may also prove that the orbit has two apsidal distances by observing that 
since the velocity is insufficient to carry the particle to infinity, the orbit must 
have either an apocentre or must approach an asymptotic circle. In either case 
the apsidal equation has one positive root and therefore has another. 

Thirdly t let l>7i. Since C=v^+ V^^ we notice that C must be positive. We 
now have 



.,...(^')V^,.,. 



_l-n 



we may prove in the same way as before that M is least when h=vr and v^ssfAJr^"^ 
and that then M= —r-^ ri-*+ V=0 by Art. 312. Thus M is always positive 

and the curve has two apsidal distances which can be equal only in a circle. 

We verify this result by noticing that since an infinite velocity is required to 
carry the particle to infinity (n being <1, Art. 312), the orbit must have an 
apocentre or approach an asymptotic circle. The apsidal equation must therefore 
have two positive roots. 

482. It follows from what precedes that the curve defined by the apsidal 
equation (A) can be without an apse only when n>8. In that case the orbit 
extends from the centre of force to infinity. 

We arrive at the same result by noticing that if there is no apse, the velocity 
must be sufficient to carry the particle to infinity. If 1 >n this condition cannot be 
satisfied (Art. 312). If n>l this condition requires C to be positive and it is 
evident that the second form of the apsidal equation has then a positive root. 

It also follows that there can be an asymptotic circle only when n>3. For if 
the orbit be ultimately circular the constant M must be zero, and this cannot 
happen when n<3 unless the orbit is circular throughout. See also Art. 447. 

488. To find the motion when the orbit has two apsidal distances. If a, & be 
the reciprocals of these distances, the apsidal equation (A) takes the form 
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flf whidi c« te iiMiftrf fcj 

I7 IIm OBp^ smnfaM, do Ml iDteneel, n^n^a Ac poim of 
jttlfaa if gifwi tti» frtkahr Wanch inrnli i fcjtbe fMtide ki kln M imi d, We 
aotte alio tbrt tlite WsDcfa hM oolj one ^iiU ilwtinff dicNi^ the 
<«r¥o 1mm tmo. 

Wbio »<f tlw paUi of tlw partiek mtifalrtw bei a tn Ac tvo 
»s(, loodiiiig mth aHtnuMj and bcmg alwicfi eooca^e lo the eentre of 

4##« Oaao !▼• To /ad the wtotUm when the apodal dittameet are eqwoL. 
Tbo aptidal oqnatioo DOW iafcof tbe fonn 

Tba motion m the partide approaehee the eiiek %=a may be found by poUiiig 
iisa'f';r and retaiaiiig only the lowest powers of X. We then ha^ 

where w?»^{a)lh*. The particle therefore approaches the limiting eirele in an 
asymptotle path and arriyes at the circle only when ^=ao. Since dBjdt (being 
oltimately equal to ha*) iM finite, the time of describing an infinite nmnber of lero- 
latioDs round the centre of fbroe iM infinite. 

The oonditions that the right-hand side of the apsidal equation (A) may ha^e 
a square factor and be positive are (1) the coefficients of the highest and lowest 
powsrs most be positiYe, and (2) we must have M=0, Art. 481. If n>3, C mnst 
be positive, i.e. the velocity at every point mu$t be greater than that from infinity. 
If n<8 the coefficient of the highest power of u is negative, and tJiere can be no 
aeymptotie eirele. (See also Art. 482.) 

48A. When n>8 and it is known that the path has an apse, we may prove 
that that ap§e is a perieentre or apocentre according at the velocity of prcjection it 
greater or les$ than the velocity in a circle at the same distance. Let v be the 
velocity of the particle, K, the velocity in a circle at the same distance r, K^ the 
velocity firom infinity; then (Art. 818) 

^^'=n--l^' ^«'=^I' v^=V,^ + C (1). 

.'. t?«-ra«=-J(n-8)ri9+C (2). 

If f afi represent any apsidal distance, we have at that apse v^jp^F, V^jr^^zF. 
At a perieentre the orbit lies outside the circle of radius r^, hence p^r^ and 
.'. v*> K|*. At an apocentre the orbit lies inside the circle and v'< V^. 

It follows by inspection of (2) that at a perieentre both sides of that equation 
are positive, and, since V^ decreases when r increases, both sides must continue to 
be positive as the particle recedes firom the origin. The particle also cannot arrive 
at a second apse, for this requires the left side to become negative. In the same 
way at an apocentre the two sides of (2) are negative and must continue to be 
negative as the particle approaches the origin. The conclusion is that the velocity 
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at any point U greater or less than thcU in a circle at the same distance according as 
the path has a pericentre or apocentre. 

It follows also that the path described cannot have both a pericentre and an 
apocentre. 

48e. The following table sums up the possible orbits when F=/m\ 
n>d, v^Vi {one apsidal distance, path inside the cirole. 

v>Vi (two apsidal distances, path inside or outside both circles 
M negative ( according as v is < or > V^. 

i7> Fj (no apsidal distance, the path extends from the centre of force 

M positive ( to infinity. 

V > Fj (an asymptotic circle, approached from within or from without 
If =0 ( according as v is < or > T,. 

3>n>l, v>Vi {one apsidal distance, path ontside the circle. 

V < Fj {two apsidal distances, path between the circles. 
l>n, 17 < Fj {two apsidal distances, path between the circles. 

Here F, is the velocity in a circle at the distance of the point of projection. 

Ex, When the force F=fiu^ is repolsive show that the path, if not rectilinear, 
has a pericentre with branches stretching to infinity. 

487. The motion in the neighbourhood of the origin is found by retaining the 
highest powers only of u. We thus have by (A), Art. 429, 

fdrV 
\dt^ 

according as n>3 or <8, where {n-l)B^sa2fi, The first alternative gives after 
integration, supposing the particle to be approaching the origin, 

r*-roP= -^^, r«-ro«= -Bqt, 

where i> = i(n-d), q = i{n-{'l); showing that the particle (except when n=3) 
describes a finite angle in a finite time when the radial distance decreases from 
r=ro to zero. 

The negative sign in the second alternative shows that, when n<8, the particle 
cannot reach the origin unless /)=0, i.e. unless the path is a radius vector. 

488. The motion at an infinite distance from the origin is found by retaining 
the lowest powers only of u. We then have 
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according as n > or < 1. The negative sign in the second alternative shows that 
when n<l the curve can have no branches which extend to infinity. 

When C is positive, i.e. when the velocity v of projection is greater than that 
from infinity, the first alternative leads to 

A(tt-ifo)=-VC, r-r^-t^C, 

showing that when the particle travels from r=ro to infinity it describes a finite 
angle round the origin, and that the time is infinite. The path therefore tends 
to a rectilinear asymptote whose distance from the origin is -dOldu^^hl^C. 

If however C=0, Le. the velocity v of projection is equal to that from infinity, 
the lowest existing power of u in the apsidal equation (A) is ti* or u^"^. We 
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then have /dr\^ .o /dtt\' ^^. 2fA ^, 

according as fi>8 or n<3 hat >1. The first alternative shows that (except when 
A=0) there are no branches leading to infinity. The second alternative, Le. si<3, 
gives, supposing the particle to recede from the origin, 

where (n-l)B>=2/i, jp=-i(d-n), 9 = ^(71+ 1). These equations show that as 
the particle proceeds from r=ro to infinity it describes a finite angle in an infinite 
time. The path tends to a rectilinear asymptote at an infinite distance from the 
origin. 

480. Stalimty of the orUte. Beferring to Art. 486 we see that when n>S 
the orbit extends to the origin or to infinity except when the particle is approaching 
an asymptotic circle. The existence of snch a circle depends on the equality of the 
factors of the right-hand side of the apsidal equation, and a slight change in the 
constants C, h may render the factors unequal or imaginary. In either case the 
new path will lead the particle either to the centre of force or to infinity. Suck 
orbiu may be called unstable. 

When n<3 and the velocity of projection less than that from infinity, the path 
is restricted to lie between the two circles u=a, ti=&, and the values of a and b 
depend on the constants C and h. Any slight disturbance will alter the values of 
these constants, but the orbit will still be restricted to lie between two circles 
though the radii will not be exactly the same as before. Such orbits may be ealUd 
stable, 

440. Ex, Prove that any small decrease of the angular momentum h or 
increase of the energy ^C will widen the annulus within which the particle 
moves; that is, will increase the oscillation of the particle on each side of the 
central line. 

441. Apsidal boundaries wlien F=/(u). When the law of force contains 
several terms the argument becomes more complicated. Let F=ZA^u^, then 

Transposing the terms, the apsidal equation is 

(iy=KS)'=^^»'S''"-'-^'"'^^ <«)' 

= (u-ai)(tt-a2)...(u-aj0(tt), 

where a^, a,, ... are positive quantities arranged in descending order, and <p {u) 
contains all the factors which do not vanish between u=0 and us=ao . The factor 
(u) keeps one sign, viz. that of the highest power of u. 

Let us divide the plane of motion into annular portions by circles whose 
common centre is at the centre of force and whose radii are the reciprocals of a-, , 
a^j &o. Then since {dujde)^ changes sign when u passes any one of these 
boundaries, it is clear tiiat the curve defined by the differential equation (B) can 
have branches only in the alternate annul!, the intervening ones being vacant. The 
space between u^a^ and u=» being occupied or vacant according as 0(u) is 
positive or negative. 
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If the initial poflition of the particle lie between any two contiguous circles, 
the subsequent path is restricted to lie between these circles and touches each 
alternately. If the initial position lie outside the greatest circle or inside the 
least, the subsequent path must also lie outside or inside these circles and must 
therefore extend to infinity or to the centre of force. 

442. Next, let some of the factors of the apsidal equation be equal, say 

where /(u) has been written for the remaining factors. To determine the motion 
in the neighbourhood of the circle u=af we write u=a+x and retain only the 
lowest powers of x. We then have, supposing m>2, 

fdxy _ B« 
{dej ~ h^ 

where 2?^=/ (a) 0(a), and x=}(m-2). The case in which m=2 is discussed in 
Art. 434. We see that the circle u=:a U asymptotic. The particle arrives at the 
circle after describing an infinite number of revolutions round the centre of force 
and at the end of an infinite time. 

448. Let us trace the surface of revolution whose abscissa is r and ordinate 
z=Fr^, and let the ordinate z be perpendicular to the plane of motion of the 
particle. We notice that this surface is independent of the initial conditions and 
that its farm depends solely on the law of force. 

It is easy to see that the ordinate z corresponding to any value of r represents 
the square of the angular momentum in a circular orbit described with radius r. 
It will therefore be useful also to trace the plane whose ordinate is z=zh% where h is 
the angular momentum of the path described. 

By describing circles whose radii are the abseissaB of the maximum and 
minimum ordinates of the surface, we may divide the plane of motion into 
annular portions in which the function z=Fr^ is alternately increasing or decreas- 
ing outwards from the centre of force. These we may call the ascending or de- 
scending portions of the surface. 

444. If r represent any apsidal distance, we have at the corresponding apse 
v'^Ip^F and v = hjr% hence h^=Fpir^. At a pericentre the orbit lies outside the 
circle of radius r, hence p^r, and the angular momentum h of the path must be 
greater than that in a circle of radius r. In the same way, at an apocentre the 
orbit lies inside the circle, and the angular momentum h is less than that in a 
circle of radius r. 

Referring to the surface z^Fi*, we see that a pericentral distance r=OA must 
have an ordinate A A' less than that of the plane zs^h^, and an apocentral distance 
OB must have an ordinate BB' greater than that of the plane. It immediately 
follows that i( At B are the pericentre and apocentre of the same path, both the 
points A% B\ cannot lie on the same descending portion of the surface. This con- 
clusion does not apply if A^ B are the pericentre and apocentre of different branches 
of the complete curve; (Art. 441). 

We infer from this result that an annular space on the plane of motion (Art. 
443) in which Fr^ decreases outwards has this element of instability, viz. that a 
path having both a pericentre and an apocentre cannot be described within the space. 
If the path have a pericentre the particle will leave the space on its outer margin ; 
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if an apocentre it will move out of the spaoe on its inner boundary. We see also 
that when the particle has left the annular space it must proceed to infinity or to 
the centre of force, unless it come into some other external annular space in which 
Ft* has increased sufficiently to exceed the h^ of its own path or into some internal 
space in which Fi* has become less than h\ 

44A. We may also deduce this result very simply from the radial resolution. 

As the particle approaches and passes an apocentre r increases to a maTimnm and 
decreases, hence drldt changes sign from positive to negative and d^/dt^ is 
negative. In the same way, when the particle passes a pericentre, tPr/dfi is 
positive. It immediately follows that at an apocentre Fi^>A^ and at a peiioentre 

440. If the orbit have an asjrmptotic circle r:=af the angular momentum h 
must be equal to that in a circle of that radius. Hence the agymptotic circle muat 
he the projection of some one of the intenectioru of the surface z=.Fi* with the plane 
z-h^\ (Art. 448). 

As the asymptotic circle is itself an apocentre or pericentre, it follows, as in 
Art. 445, that when the particle is approaching the circle from within h^ - .FV* is 
negative and ultimately zero. Hence Fi^ is decreasing ovitwardt. When the 
particle is approaching the circle from without h^ - Ft* is positive and ultimately 
zero, hence Fr^ is increasing inwards. In either case it follows that only those 
intersections which lie on a descending portion of the surface z=Fi^ can correspond 
to asymptotic circles. 

As each descending portion of the surface can have only one intersection with 
the plane z = h^^ there cannot be more asymptotic circles than descending branches. 

There may be fewer asymptotic circles than descending branches because two 
conditions are necessary that an asymptotic circle of given radius r=a should 
exist; (1) the angular momentum must be equal to that in the circle, and (2) the 
constant C must be such that the velocity at a distance r=a is equal to that in the 
circle, i.e. t;*/a=F. 

447. As an example, consider the force F^nu^. If ti>d, the surface z=Ff^ 
has only a descending portion, there can therefore be one and only one asymptotic 
circle. Also the path described cannot have both an apocentre and a pericentre, 
though different branches of the same curve may have one an apocentre and another 
a pericentre. See Arts. 444, 446, 436. If n<3, the surface z=Fr^ has only an 
ascending portion. Hence there cannot be an asymptotic circle, but the path can 
have both an apocentre and a pericentre. 

448. Ex. Discuss the properties of the surface Z=Fr-v*t where the 
velocity v is a known function of r given in Art. 441. Prove that (1) the abscissffi 
of its max-min ordinates are the same as those of the surface z=Fr^t so that the 
ascending and descending portions of each correspond (Art. 443); (2) each 
asymptotic circle must be one of the intersections of the surface with the plane of 
motion; (3) conversely, if at any intersection we also have z=^', that intersection 
is an asymptotic circle. 

The first result follows from ^ = -; 3- • To prove the second and third we 

or f ar 
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notice that when Z=:0, the velocity is equal to that in a circle; and when 2s /i', the 
angular momentum is equal to that in a circle. 

44 Q. Bxamptos. Ex, 1. Find the law of force with the lowest index of u 
such that an orbit can be described having two given asymptotic circles whose 
radii are the reciprocals of a and 6, and find the path. Find also the conditions of 
projection that the path may be described. 

Referring to Art. 441 we see that the right-hand side of the apsidal equation (B) 
must be Ai (u - a)* (u - h)K We then find 

F=ifiu^ (u-a) (u - 6) (2u - a - b)+fi'u\ 

and the angular momentum at projection must be »Jfi.', 

Ex. 2. Let F= fiu^ {(u - a) (Su - a -h) + cu}, where F is the central force. If 
the conditions of projection are such that h^=fic and the velocity v when u=a is 

v^=fica\ show that the path is ^-^ = (tanh ^)2, where oic^=2 (a- 5). Show also 

that the curve has two infinite branches tending to the same asymptotic circle 
tt=a, with an apse at a distance 1/&. 

Ex, 3. A particle arrives at an apse distant r from the centre of force with a 
velocity t; equal to that in a circle at the distance r. If the velocity be reversed in 
direction, will the particle describe the same path in a reverse order or will it 
travel along the circle? See Art. 419. 

At such an apse the radius of curvature p of the path must be equal to r. But 

since -=u + ;^ at any apse this requires that cPuldG^—O, The apsidal equation 

(B) of Art. 441 must therefore have equal roots, and the apse is at the extremity of 
a path with an asymptotic circle. The particle therefore can never arrive at such 
an apse in any finite time (Art. 442). 

If the particle be projected f^om a point on the asymptotic circle with the 
given values of v and h it may be said to describe either orbit, for the deviation of 
one from the other is indefinitely small at the end of any finite time. 

Boussinesq, Comptes RendtUf vol. 84, 1877, considers the circular motion to be a 
singular integral of the differential equation. Eorteweg and Greenhill have also 
discussed this problem. 



On the law of force by which a conic is described, 

450. Newton's theorem*. An orbit is described by a 
particle about a centre of force C whose law is known : it is 
required to find the law of force by which the same orbit can be 
described about another centre of force 0, 

* Newton's theorem is given in Prop. vn. Cor. 3 of the second section of the 
first book of the Principia. The application to the motion of a particle in a circle 
acted on by a force parallel to a fixed direction follows in the next proposition. 
Sir W. R. Hamilton's paper, giving the law F=:firlp^, is in the third volume of the 
Proceedings of the Irish Academy , 1846. Villaroeau in the ConnaUsanee des Temps 
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Let Fy F' be the forces of attraction tending respectively 
to C and 0. Let OF, OZ be the 
perpendiculars on the tangents 
at any point P; CP^r, OP = r\ 
Then since sin CPY^CY/r, we 
have 

^ J.CY h 




p r ' "^ CY' 

• ^^p.CY'' 

Similarly P = — ^-^, , .•• jr = ^. " (qJ j • 

If we draw (70 parallel to OP, the triangles OPZ and CQY 
are similar, and 

qz _CY . r_hf^c& 

OP'^GG' '' F h^r'^' 

If then P is given as a function of r, the law of force jP' tending 
to any assumed point is also known, when we have deduced 
CO as a function of r and / from the geometrical properties of 
the curve. 

Remembering that the area A ^i^ht, we see that the periodic 
times in which the whole curve is described about C and 
respectively are inversely as the arbitrary constants h and h\ 
By choosing these properly we can make the ratio of the periodic 
times have any ratio we please. 

We also notice that if the time of describing any arc PQ is 
known when the central force tends to 0, the area PCQ is 
known. Now the area POQ diflfers from this by a rectilinear 

for 1S52, using Cartesian coordinates, arrived at two possible laws of force. 
Afterwards Darbouz and Halphen investigated two laws equivalent to these, and 
proved that there is no other law in which the central force is a function only of 
the coordinates of its point of application. Their results may be found in voL S4 
of the Comptet Rendut, 1S77. The investigations of Darboux were reproduced by 
him at somewhat greater length in his notes to the Cours de M€canique by 
Despeyrous, 1884. There is a third paper by Glaisher in vol. 39 of the Monthly 

Notices of the Astronomical Society ^ 1878, who also gives the expression {^xj^ti) w^ 
for the periodic time. Darboux uses chiefly polar coordinates, while Halphen 
^ploys Cartesian, beginning with the general differential equation of all conies: 
Glaisher simplifies the arguments by frequently using geometrical methods. 
There is also a paper by S. Hirayama of Tokyo in QouWs Astronomical Journal^ 
1889. 
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figure whose area can therefore be found. Hence the area POQ 
and therefore the time of describing the same arc PQ when the 
central force tends to can be found. 

461. Suppose the orbit is a conic, then the force tending to 
the centre C is F^fir, and h^is/fi.ah. It immediately follows 

that the force tending to any point is F^ =^ -^ . --^ . If, for 

example, is a focus, it is a known geometrical property of a 
conic that lies on the auxiliary circle and that therefore CO = a. 
We then have F' = ///«, where A'' = /ib^/a. 

462. Parallel forces. To find the force parallel to a given 
straight line by which a conic can be described. See Art. 323. 

Let the point be at an infinite distance, then in Newton's 
formula PO and CO remain parallel to the given straight line 
throughout the motion. Also the length r^=^OP is constant. 
The required law of force is therefore F^=:fi. CG^, where fi is 
some constant. 

If the direction PO of the force at P cut the diameter con- 
jugate to CO in J\r, we have CO,PN = b'^, where V is the semi- 
diameter parallel to CO. The law of force may therefore also be 
written F' = A/PN*, where A = fjJ>\ 

To find the constant fi, we notice that in any central orbit, 
the velocity being v=^h/p, the component of the velocity per- 
pendicular to the radius vector / is A//. In our case when the 
force acts parallel to a given straight line this component is con- 
stant. Representing this transverse velocity by F, the Newtonian 

F« 

formula of Art. 451 becomes F' = -rr, CO*. 

a^V > 

463. Hamilton's fbrmula. A particle describes a conic 
about a centre of force situated at any point 0. It is required to 
find the law of force. Taking the same notation as in Newton's 
theorem, we let F, F' be the forces tending respectively to the 
centre C and the point 0. Then (Art. 450) 

F' h'^OP/CYy „ ^^ I. , I. 

F'^h-CPKOZ)' i^=/i.OP, A = V/i.a6. 

It is a geometrical property of a conic that, if p and w are the 
perpendiculars drawn from P and the centre C on the polar line 
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P OZ* 

of 0, ~ = yf^ . It follows that tii£ law of force tending to is 

J?"=-^ {— j r', where p and r' vary from point to point of the 

curve and h\ a, 6 and m are constant. 

If we write the Hamiltonian expression for the force in the form 

F'=fir^lji^^ we see that the angular momentum K=^»Jfi.ablvr^t where 
as before cr is the perpendicular from the centre on the polar line. 

From this we easily deduce the periodic time in an elliptic 
orbit. Remembering that the whole area is irab, the formula 
A = \h't gives as the time of describing a complete ellipse 



r= 



27r t 



-BT 



464. To find the time of describing any portion of the ellipse 
loith Hamilton's law of force. The coordinates of any point P 
referred to an origin at the centre of force with axes parallel 
to the principal diameters are 

a? = a cos <^ — /, y = 6 sin <^ — ^r, 

where <f> is the eccentric angle of P and /, g the coordinates of 
the centre of force referred to the centre of the curve. Then, if 
h be the angular momentum, 

hdt = xdy — ydx = {ah —fh cos (f> — ga sin <^) d(f>, 

.•. ht = ah(l> —fb sin <^ + ^ra cos <^ — ga, 

where the time is measured from the passage through the apse 
from which <^ is measured. This, if required, can be expressed 
in terms of x and y, 

ht = ai0 — /y -^gx— ga. 

This result can be deduced at once from the formula A = ^ht, by 
equating A to the excess of the area of the sector ACP (viz. ^oi^) 
over the sum of the triangles ACOy OCP. 

* The following is a short analytical proof: Let the oonio be Ax^+By^=il and 
let /, ^ be the coordinates of 0. The polar line of and the tangent at P are 
respectively Af^ + Bgrj = 1 , Ax^+ Byrj = 1 . 

The perpendiculars from P and 0, viz. p and OZ^ are therefore 

l- Afx-B gy ^^_1 -Afx-Bgy 

^'^{A^P + BY) ' ""^ 'J(Ax^ + By^) ' 

The perpendiculars from the centre, viz. tar and CF, are found by replacing the 
numerators by unity. It follows that pjOZ^wjCY. 
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The time of describing an arc of a h}rperbola or parabola may 
be found by proceeding as in Arts. 348, 349. 

455. Bzamplas. Ex, 1. Deduce from Hamilton's expression (1) the 
central force to the focus of a conic, and (2) that to the centre. [In the latter 
case tar and p are both infinite but their ratio is unity.] 

Ex, 2. A particle describes an ellipse whose centre is C under the action of a 
centre of force F situated at a point R in the major axis. If the tangent at P cut 
the major axis in T, prove that the force F varies as RP . (CTIRT)\ 

466. The Hamiltonian expression for the force may be put 
into two diflFerent forms. 

First, we have the form F=fir/jj^ (Art. 453). 

Secondly. Let OA, OB be two tangents drawn to the conic 
from the centre of force 0, and let Pi = a, PM^fi, PN^y] 
these being the three perpendiculars drawn from any point P on 
the sides of the triangle OAB. By a property of conies we have 
a/8 = /cy^, where /c is a constant for the same conic. The central 
force may therefore be expressed in either of the forms 

r» OP OP r |, 

^-^PN^-\pL.PMr ^''^'"''^ 

Each of these expressions is a one-valued function of the 
position of P though their values are not necessarily equal except 
at points on the orbit. 

We may suppose either of these laws to be extended to all 
points of the plane of motion and enquire what would be the 
path for any given conditions of projection. These problems will 
be considered in turn. 

457. The conic being given in its general form referred to any rectangular 
axes, viz., Ax^ + 2Cxy + By* + 2Dx + 2Ey + G = 0, 

the two Hamiltonian expressions for the force to the origin may be put into 

the forms F= rr t-. rrr^ , F= 



(Dx+Ey + G)*' {aa^+2yxy'\-py^*' 

where a=D*-AG, y=DE-CG, fi^E^-BG, and A is the discriminant. 

To prove this we notice that the polar line of the origin is Z>«+£y + G=0, so 
that the ratio of the perpendiculars from the centre x, y and from the point P is 

w_ Dx-\-Ey+G 
p "Dx-^-Ey + G' 

If we refer the equation of the conic to the centre as origin, it becomes 

A 
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Taming the axes round the origin let this become 

where by the theory of invariants A'B'=AB-C^ and A*+B'=A+B. Since the 

conic is now referred to its principal diameters, we have a'6^=' jj^ - . 

It immediately follows by snbstitnting in Art. 458 that 



Since the equation of the conic may be written in the form 

Q ( Jx« + 2Cxy + By^) + (J)x +% + (?)•= (Da; + Ey)\ 

the expression just obtained for the force F may be put by a simple sabstitQtion 
into the second form. 

The straight lines flui:^+27d:}f+/9y^=0, when real, pass through the origin and 
make Bx +Ey + O=0. They therefore meet the curve at the points where the polar 
line of the origin outs it, Le. these straight lines are the tangents draum from the 
centre of force to the conic. 

458. In the same way we may express F as a ftinction of the ooordinates 
Xt y in A variety of different forms each of which gives the same magnitude for 
the force when the particle lies on the given conic. When these expressions for 
the force are generalized and supposed to hold at all points of space, they are not 
always one-valued functions of the coordinates. A law which gives several 
different values for the force at the same point may be set aside as altogether 
improbable. 

For example, we might deduce from Hamilton's law an expression for F in 
terms of r alone. To do this we find the distance p of any point P on the orbit 
from the polar line of the origin in terms of the distance r of P from O. But 
there are four points on the conic at the same distance r from the origin and each 
of these is, in general, at a different distance from the polar line. The expression 
for the central force F as a function of r only will therefore have four values for 
each value of r. 

450. The First law of Daree. Supposing the first form of the Hamiltonian 

law of force to be extended to all points of the plane, we put F=^, where r ut the 

distance of any point P from a fixed centre of force 0, and p is the perpendicular 
from Pon an arbitrary straight line fixed in space. It is supposed that p is positive 
when P and the origin are on the same side of the given straight line. 

We shall now prove that, if a particle be projected from any point P in any 
direction PT, with any velocity F, the path is a conic having 0, and the given 
straight line, for pole and polar. 

This follows from the results of Art. 453. It is obvious that we can describe a 
conic to satisfy (1) the three conditions that it shall pass through P, touch PT and 
have such a radius of curvature that V^lp is equal to the normal force at P, (2) the 
two conditions that the polar line of shall be the given straight line. We may 
also prove that this conic is a real conic. This being so, the conic must be the 
path. 
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We may however obtain a proof independent of Art. 458 by integrating the 
equation of motion. Let the origin be at the centre of force, and the given 
straight line be parallel to the axis of j; at a distance c, then p=:e-r Bind. 

W \^ dhl _ -F _ /* 1 _ fl 1 

wenave _+«_-^^__ _^__ __^_j. 

To integrate this, put cu=sin 9+eu'; 

dV , M_ 

This is the differential equation of the path of a particle acted on by a central 

force F=/ir/e'. This path is known to be a conic having its centre at the origin, 

Art. 325 ; 

/. c%'«=i<'cos«^+2C'cos^8in^+B'8in«^ (1). 

The polar equation of the required orbit is therefore 

{cu-Bin0)*=A' QOB^e + 2C' 008$ ane-^B' Bin* 0, 

which when written in Cartesian coordinates becomes 

{c-y)*=A'a^+2Cxy'{-BY (2). 

Writing this equation in the form K^=ap where a, /9 are the factors of the right- 
hand side, it is obvious that the polar line of the origin is the given straight line 
y=c. 

When the conic is given in the form (2), the constant h i$ given by^=A'B'-' C^, 

To prove this we notice that h represents the angular momentum of both orbits. 
We have therefore by Art. 826 Mc'/iusa'^fr'', where a\ b' are the semi-axes of the 
conic (1). We know by the theory of conies that A'B'-C^=e^la'*b'*, the result 
therefore follows at once. 

When the conic is given in the general form of Art. 457, we find ^=A [^ ] . 

Since the central force is not a function of r only, it is not conservative and the 
velocity cannot be found without a knowledge of the path. In such cases we use 
the formula v = hl{OZ), see the figure of Art. 450. 

4eo. To classify the paths according to the sign of fi, the law of force being 
F=tirlp^. 

Let fi be positive ; the force is attractive and the orbit concave to at all points 
on the side of the given straight line nearest to the centre of force and the con- 
trary at all points on the far side. When a conic cuts the polar line of a point 0, 
the part of the curve nearest to is convex ; hence the orbit does not cut the polar 
line. It also follows that the orbit may be an ellipse or hyperbola on the side near 
0, but must be a hyperbola on the far side. 

Let /A be negative; the force is repulsive and the orbit convex to on the near 
side of the polar line while the contrary holds on the far side. The conic may be 
an ellipse or a hyperbola. By drawing a figure we see that the polar line must cut 
the conic though, in the case of a hyperbola, the path may be the other branch. 

4ei. BzamplM. Ex, 1. The conic Ax*+2Cxy+By*+2cy-c*=0 is de- 
scribed by a particle under the action of a central force F=~i tending to the 

p^ 

origin, where |>=e-y is the distance of the particle from the given straight line 
B. D. 19 
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y=c. The oonio most have the form given if the polar line of the origin is to be 
ysc. Prove that 

(1) {^(B + 1)-C«};i«=^, (2) {4B-C*}^'=M^'-(§y. 

(S) Ak^=.p^^(c%)\ (4) (B..l).^=J^x»^(c§-^.y. 



(6) -w=^^+(cg+;i)c 



dy 
dt 



From these equations, when the path is known, we can find the angular momentum 
h and the two components of velocity; conversely we can deduce the path when 
the circumstances of projection are given. 

These equations follow from the preceding propositions. An independent 
proof may be obtained by differentiating the equation of the conic twice and 
writing for d^xjdt*, d^jdfi their values -/Lur/p', -fiylpK We thus obtain three 
equations which may be transformed into those given above by simple processes. 

Ex, 2. Prove that the conic described is an ellipse, parabola or hyperbola 
according as fi (2p - c)lp^-p'^ is positive, zero or negative, where p is the distance 
of the point of projection from the polar line and p' the resolved initial velocity. 

Ex. S. If A2^+2Cxy + By^+2Dx+2Ey + G=0 is the conic described, show 

2w ( Ac ) ^ 
that the periodic time in an ellipse is Tr=-r- {_— — -^ A . 

Vm ms - C^ G) 

Ex, 4. A particle is acted on by a central force F=/a— ^ tending to the 

It 

origin where r is the radius vector and p the distance from a fixed straight line. 
Prove that the equation of the path is c/r= sin ^+/ (9)* where clr=f(0) is the 
polar equation of the path when the force tending to the origin is F=fir^~^lc\ 
both orbits being described with the same angular momentum h, 

462. The ae o o nd law of fteoo. Supposing the second form of the 

Hamiltonian law of force to be extended to all 
points of the plane of motion, we put 

(PL . PM)^ 
where PL^ PM are the perpendiculart from any 
point P on two fixed straight lines OA^ OBj drawn 
through the centre of force 0; Art. 466. 

The form of the path may be obtained by 
following either of the methods described in Art. 
459. The result is that the path is always a conic touching the given straight 
lines OA, OB, 

If the force at any point P given by this formula is to be a function of the 
position of P only, it should be supposed to keep one sign throughout each of the 
triangular spaces formed by the given straight lines OA^ OB (supposed to be real), 
though that sign may be different in different triangles. In any triangle in which 
the sign is negative only the convex portions of the conic can be described, while 
the concave portions are alone possible when the sign is positive. The force is 
infinite when the particle arrives at either of the straight lines OA, OB and the 
path becomes discontinuous. 

If we suppose the magnitude alone of the force to be given by the formula, the 
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sign being taken at pleasure, arcs of both parts of each conic could be described 
by giving F the proper sign. 

4e8. BzamplM. Ex, 1. If the trilinear equation of the conic is a/3=«c7^, 

prove that /i'= - 4ycic^ cosec^ ^ where y=/Luc% 6 is the angle at the comer of the 
triangle occupied by the central force, and c is the perpendicular from the centre 
of force on the polar line AB, The negative sign shows (what is indeed obvious 
from the figure) that the force is repulsive on the side of the polar line nearest to 
the centre of force, i.e. ii is negative. 

Ex. 2. A particle is projected from the point P with a velocity V and the 
tangent GPH intersects the given straight lines 0/|» OB in G and If. Prove that 
the areal equation of the path, referred to the triangle OQU^ is 



^(Lc)+V('»j,) + ^(g^)=0. 



where l=GP, m=HPt A is the area of the triangle, and the radius of curvature p 
of the path at P is given by V^jp^FBinGPO. It follows that the conic is 
inscribed or escribed according as F is positive or negative, i.e. according as the 
force is attractive or repulsive. 

464. There are no other laws of force besides 

OP OP 

F=fijr^^=v 



which, being a one- valued function of the coordinates (except as regards sign), are 
such that a conic will be described with any initial conditions. 

To prove this consider two conies intersecting in the four points ^, B, C, D, 
which it is convenient to take as reaL It follows from Hamilton's theorem that 
for points on any one conic the force to a given point must be F=firlp^. Hence 
if the force is to be one-valued, i.e. the same at the same point of space for all 
paths through that point, we must have at each of the four points J, B, C, D, 
p^lfjL= ^p'^ln't where p, p' are the perpendiculars on the two polar lines of 0. 

We now require the following geometrical theorem*. If two conies intersect 
in four points A, B, C, D and the ratios of the perpendiculars from each of these 
points on the polar lines of a point are equal, then either the polar lines are 
coincident or two common tangents (real or imaginary) can be drawn from 0. 

In the former case the common law of force for the two conies is given by the 
first form of F, in the latter case by the second form. 

* Let the conies be, see Art. 457, 

ax» -«- 27a:y -t- /3i/« = (Dx -«- JSy + G)«, 
a'«« + 2y xy .*. jS'y" = (D'x + E'y + Q'Y. 
Since Dx+Fy-fG=0, Z>'x + £'^ + G'=0 are the polar lines of the origin, we 
must have at the points of intersection 

euc2 -«- 27xy -t- /3y« = m (a'x« -J- 2yxy -*- jS'y^) . 
This quadratic equation gives only two values of y\x for the same value of m. 
The equation cannot therefore be satisfied at four points unless either a, /3, 7 are 
respectively proportional to a', /9', 7', or the four points lie on two straight lines 
(say OAB^ OCD) passing through 0, In the former case the two conies have a 
pair of common tangents, in the latter the polar line of is common to the two 
conies. This common polar line can be constructed by dividing GAB, OCD har- 
monically in £, F and then joining EF. 

19—2 
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Singular Points in Central Orbits, 

466. Singular Points. It has already been pointed ont in 
Art. 100 that cases present themselves in our mathematical pro- 
cesses in which either the force, the velocity or both become 
infinite. Such infinite quantities do not occur in nature and if 
we limit ourselves to problems which have a direct application 
to natural phenomena these are only matters of curiosity. Never- 
theless it is useful to consider them because they call our attention 
to peculiarities in the analysis which we might otherwise pass 
over. The utility of such a discussion is perhaps shown by the 
differences of opinion which exist regarding the subsequent path 
of a particle on arriving at a singular point*. 

486. Points of infinite Force. Let us suppose that a 
particle P, dcHcribing an orbit about a centre of force 0, arrives 
at a point B where the tangent passes through the centre of force 
and therefore coincides with the radius vector. At first sight we 
might Huppose that the particle would move along the straight 
line BO and proceed in a direct line to the centre of force. But 
this i.s not noccHsarily the case. 

Supposing B to be at a finite distance fix)m and the curvature 
to bo finite, wo see fi*om the equations (Art. 306) 

t;* „p h dd h 

p r p dt r 

that both V and F are infinite at the point B, We shall also 
suppose that when the particle passes on the force changes its 
direction and reduces the velocity again tq a finite quantity. 

At the same time the component of the velocity perpendicular 
to the radius vector OP, viz. rdd/dt, remains finite however near 
the particle approaches B. Since there is no force to destroy this 
transverse velocity, the particle must cross the straight line OB 
and proceed to describe an arc on the opposite side. 

* The aingolarity of the motion when the particle describes a circle about an 
external centre of force is discussed in Frost's Newton^ 1854 and 1863. The same 
result is independently arrived at by Sylvester in the Phil. Mag, 1866. Other 
cases are considered by Asaph Hall in the Metsenger of Mathematics^ 1874. There 
are several papers also in the Bulletin de la Sociit4 Math^matique de France, such 
as Gascheau in voL z. 1881, and Lecomu in vol. xzii. 
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467. To simplify the argument, let us suppose that the 
particle describes a circle about a centre of force external to 
the circumference. By Art. 321, the circumstances of the motion 
are given by 

where b is the length of each of the tangents OB, OB drawn from 
to the circle. 

Describe a second circle having a radius equal to that of the 
given circle and touching OB at B on the opposite side. If a 
second particle, properly projected along the second circle, arrive 
at B simultaneously with the given particle P, but moving in 
the opposite direction, both the velocity v and the transverse 
velocity hjr of the two particles will be equal and opposite each 
to each. 

If the velocity of the second particle be reversed, Art 419, it 
will retrace its former path in a reverse order and this must be 
also the subsequent path of the particle P. 

The particle will therefore describe in succession a series of 
arcs of equal circles. The points of discontinuity at which the 
particle changes from one circle to the next lie on a circle whose 
centre is and radius OB = 6, and the successive arcs are alter- 
nately concave and convex to the centre of force. The particle 
will thus continually move round the centre of force in the same 
direction in an undulating orbit, but the curve will not be re- 
entering after one circuit unless the angle BOR is a submultiple 
of four right angles. 

The same arguments will apply to other orbits. When a 
conic is described about an external centre of force as ex- 
plained in Art. 462, the particle by a proper projection can be 
made to describe either of the arcs contained between the 
tangents drawn from 0. On arriving at the point of contact B^ 
it will cross the tangent and describe an arc of a conic equal to 
the undescribed arc of the original conic. 

4e8. The parttoto Ttiwm at thm e«atrt of fbrea. When the partide P 
arrives at the centre of force in a finite time, the determination of the sabeeqaent 
path presents some other peeoliarities. 

Taking first the Newtonian ease in which the particle describes a eirde about a 
centre of force on its circumference, we notice that the transverse velodty hjr (as 
well as the velodty v) becomes infinite at 0. To understand how the partide can 
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have an infinite velocity in a direction perpendicular to what is nltixuately a 
tangent to the path, we observe that, since 2ap=r^, the transverse velocity h/r is 
infinitely less than the tangential velocity hjp. 

When the particle has passed through the origin, the central force, changing 
its direction, reduces the velocity again to a finite quantity. Meantime the 
transverse velocity carries the particle across the tangent to the circle. By the 
same reasoning as before, the subsequent path is an equal circle which touches the 
original circle at the centre of force. On arriving a second time at the centre of 
force, the particle returns to the original circle, and so on continually. 

460. One peculiarity of this case is that the radius vector of the particle 
while describing the second circle moves round the centre of force in the opposite 
direction to that in the first circle. Let P^ P* he two positions of the particle, 
equidistant from the centre of force, just before and just after passing through 
that point. The transverse velocity being unaltered the moments of the velocity 
at P and P* taken in the same direction round are equal and opposite. Since 
this moment is i^dSldt, it follows that at the point of discontinuity h changes 
its sign. 

470. When the particle moves in an equiangular spiral about a centre of 
force whose law is the inverse cube, it describes an infinite number of continually 
decreasing circuits and arrives at the centre of force at the end of a finite time. 
Art. 819. The subsequent path is another equiangular spiral. Art. 857, having 
the same angle. To determine its position we consider the conditions of motion 
at the point of junction. 

Let us construct a second equiangular spiral obtained from the first by 
producing each radius vector PO backwards through the origin to an equal 
distance OP*, If two particles P, P' describe these spirals so as to arrive simul- 
taneously at the centre of force 0, the particles are always in the same straight 
line with 0, and at equal distances firom it. Their radial and transverse velocities 
are also always equal and opposite each to each. If the velocity of P' be reversed, 
it will retrace its former path in a reverse order, and this must therefore be the 
subsequent path of P. 

On passing the centre of force the particle will recede from the origin and 
describe the spiral above constructed. We notice also that the radius vector of 
the particle moves round the centre of force in the opposite direction to that in 
the first spiral. 

471. Tilmitlns Froblems. We may sometimes simplify the discussion of 
some singularities by replacing the dynamical problem by another more general 
one of which the given problem is a limiting case. But the use of the method 
requires some discrimination. For example the motion of a particle attracted by 
a centre of force at a point whose law of force is the inverse cube, may in some 
cases be regarded as a limit of the motion when the particle is constrained to 
move in a smooth fixed plane and is attracted by an equal centre of force situated 
at a point C outside the plane, where CO is perpendicular to the plane and is equal 
to some small quantity c. The method requires that the limiting motion should 
be the same whether we put the radius vector r=0 first and then c=0, or c = first 
and then r=0. We know by the principles of the differential calculus that the 
order in which the variables r and e assume their limiting values is not always a 
matter of indifference. 
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The component of force in the direction of the radios vector PO is /jorHr^+c^)^ 
when the centre of force is at C, and is fijt^ when the centre is at 0. As long as 
the particle is at a finite distance from the origin, these components are sub- 
stantially the same, but when the particle is in the immediate neighbourhood of 0, 
the former is /ir/c* and therefore zero when the particle passes through 0, while 
the latter is infinite. 

In the former case, though the orbit at a distance from is very nearly an 
equiangular spiral, it becomes elliptical in the neighbourhood of 0. The force is 
not sufficient to draw the particle into the centre; the path has a perioentre and 
the particle retires again to an infinite distance. See also Art. 822. 

472. BzamplM. Ex, 1. A partide describes one branch of the spiral r0=a 
under the action of a centre of force in the origin (Art. 358). Show that after 
passing through the centre of force it will describe another spiral of the same 
kind, obtained from the first by producing each radius vector backwards through 
the origin to an equal distance. 

Since the tangent to the curve is ultimately perpendicular to the radius vector, 
the two branches of the spiral may have a common tangent, and it might therefore 
be supposed that the particle would describe the second branch. Bui this argu- 
ment requires that the particle should not pass through the origin, so that the 
radial velocity drjdt (which is known to be constant) has its direction altered with- 
out any change in the direction of the force. 

Ex, 2. A particle describes an epicycloid with the centre of force in the centre 
of the fixed circle (Art. 822). Supposing the force to become repulsive when the 
particle enters that circle, show that the path on passing the cusp is a hypopydoid. 

Kepler's Problem. 

473. A particle describes an ellipse about a centre offeree in 
one focus, it is required to express in series the two a/nomalies and 
the radius vector in terms of the time. 

If we require only the first few terms of the series it is 
convenient to start from the equations 

»-^ = V{/»a (!-«»)}. ?L(Ll^)=n.eco8t, (1), 

where v is the true anomaly. Eliminating r, we have 

= (l-fe« + &c.)(l-2ccost; + 3e«cos*t;-&a) 

= 1 — 2e cos t; + 1 e* cos 2t; + &c. 
Remembering that v = ^ — a, where a is the longitude of the apse 
nearest to the centre of force, we have 

n^ + € = ^«2c8in(^-a) + fe»sin2(^-a) + &c (2), 

where n* = fi/aK 
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We notice that when the planet makes a complete revolution, 
increases by iir and that the corresponding increment of f is 
27r/n. It follows immediately that n represents the mean angular 
velocity, the mean being taken with regard to the time; see 
Art. 341. 

The equation (2) may be extended to higher powers of e, and 
therefore when e is small it may be used to determine the time 
of describing any angle 0, 

4t74. To find in terms of t, we reverse the series. Writincr 
it in the form 

^ nt + €-¥ 2e sin (0 - a) -ie'^ain 2(0 -a), 

we have as a first approximation 

= nt + €; 

a second approximation gives 

^ = n< + 6 + 2e sin (n^ + € — a). 

Writing Vq = n^ + e — a, a third approximation gives 

^ — a = Vo + 2« sin (vo + 2« sin Vo) — f ^ sin 2vq ; 

/. d = n^ + e + 2e sin (n< + € - a) + J^ sin 2 (n^ + e - a). . .(3), 

and so on, the labour of effecting the successive approximations 
increasing at each step. As the eccentricity of the earth's orbit 
is about l/60th it is obvious however that the terms become 
rapidly evanescent. 

476. For the sake of clearness we recapitulate the meaning 
of the letters in the important equation we have just investigated; 
is the true longitude of the planet measured from any axis of 
X in the plane of the orbit ; a is the longitude of the apse nearest 
the centre of force or origin ; n is the mean angular velocity, the 
mean being taken with regard to time for one complete revolution; 
€ is a constant whose magnitude depends on the instant from 
which the time t is measured. 

To define the epoch e. Let a particle P© move round the 
centre of force in such a manner that its longitude is given by 
the equation 0Qssnt-\-€. It follows that this planet moves with 
a uniform angular velocity n and has therefore the same periodic 
time as the true planet P. When the radius vector of the particle 
Po passes through an apse ^o — « and therefore n^ + € — a is an 
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integral multiple of tt. It immediately follows from (2) that 
= n^ + €. Hence the radii vectores of the two planets coincide 
when the true planet passes through either apse. The definition 
of Po may be shortly summed up thus. 

Let an inuiginary planet move round the centre of force with 
a uniform angular velocity in the same period as the true planet 
and let their radii vectores coincide at one apse and therefore at the 
other. This planet is coiled the Dynamical Mean Planet. Its 
longitude at the time t^Oisthe constant e and is coiled the epoch. 

476. To express the mean anomaly and radius vector in terms 
of the time. 

Since both the mean and true planets cross the nearer apse at 
the time given by n^ + e = a, the mean anomaly may be repre- 
sented by m = n^ + €. If u be the eccentric anomaly we have by 

Art. 342, 

ti as m + sin ti. 

Proceeding as before we have for the three first approximations, 

u^m, u^m + esinm, 

i^ = m + e sin (m + c sin m) 

3sm + 0sinm + i^sin2m (4). 

Again, as in Art 343, 

r = a — ea: = a — 06 cos u 

^a-'OS cos (m + e sin m) 

= a{l — ecosm + ^e^(l— cos2m)} (5). 

The series for the longitude and radios vector are given here only to the second 
power of the eccentricity. Laplace in the Mieanique Cileste (page 207) and 
Delaonay in his TMarie de la Lane (vol. i. pages 19 and 55) give the series np to 
the sixth power. Stone has continued the expansion ap to the seventh power in 
the Astronomical Notici$, 1S96 (vol. lvi. page 110). Glaisher has given the 
expansion of the eccentric anomaly ap to the eighth power in the Attranoniical 
Notices^ 1877 (vol. xzxvu. page 445). 

477. When the eeeentrieity e U very nearly equal to unity ^ as in the case of 
some comets, the formoln giving the relations between t and v most be modified. 
Starting as before (Art. 478) firom the equations 

I* ^=V{Ma (!-«»)}. iii^>=l+ecost7. 

we put the perihelion distance a{l~e)=:p. 

(l+«)*dv 



/ A* ^ ( {l + e)^dv 
" Vl»*"y(l+eoo8t;)«* 
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Let (1 - «)/(!+«)=/ and pnt ten |o=4; for the Mke of brevity ; 

• It /Ma+«)_ f{l+x^dx 
••* V P» -; (l+/x»)« 

When V is giren this formula determines the time t measured from perihelion. 
If / is small the term independent ot f is the one requiring the most arithmetieal 
calculation and this can be abbreviated by using the tables constructed for that 
purpose ; see Art. 849. Conversely when t is given and v is required the same 
tables give a first approximate value of x. Representing this by tan^w, it is 
usual to expand the correction v-uin terms of w in a series ascending in powers 
of /. For these formulie we refer the reader to Watson's Astronomy and Gauss, 
Theoria, &e, 

478. When the eccentric anomaly is given, the true and mean anomalies and 
the radius vector are expressed by the equations 



m=tt-«smtt, **°2~Vr^ 2 ^ '' 



V r=a-ex=a{l-eeoau) (2). 

When any one of the other quantities is taken as the independent variable, the 
corresponding equations can be deduced from these in the form of series. Two 
methods are used to find the general term of these series. First we may have 
recourse to Lagrange's theorem, viz., when 

where Iit = l .2. 8...t, and the 2 implies Summation from 1 = 1 to ao . By the 
second method the general term is expressed by a definite integral which is usually 
a Bessel's function. 

470. lOLgnxkg^'m theovem. To express the eccentric anomaly u and the 
radius vector r in terms of tJie time. 

Since u=m + e sin u, we have by Lagrange's theorem 

ti = TO + 2 ^. T— J-, (sm m)*. 
Li dm*~* ^ 

The expansion of (sin m)* in cosines of multiple angles when t is even and in sines 
when i is odd is given in books on trigonometry ; (see Hobson's Trigonometry, Art 
52). The {i - l)th differential is always a series of sines and is easily seen to be 

2<-i ^^(8inTO)*= i*-»8inm - i(i - 2)*-isin(i - 2)m +*-^^^(i - 4)*->sin(t - 4) m - Ac. 

In the same way, expanding cos u by Lagrange's theorem, i.e. writing /(y) = cos y, 
we find 

--1= -tfcos ti= -eco8m + 2-r-r j-i-i (sinmV+S 
a Li dm*~*^ ' 

where as before 2 implies summation from t = 1 to ao . 

480. De—ei'a ftmetionfl. We shall now briefly examine the second method 
by which we express the general term in a definite integral. We know by Fourier*s 
theorem that we can expand any function (m) in a series of the form 

<f>{m)=AQ^^^AlC0Bm^\■...+A^C08im+,.. 
+ i?i sinTO+...+JBi8inim+..., 
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which holds for all valueB of m from -x to +ir. If also 0(m) is a periodic 
function having the period 2ir, the expansion will hold for all values of m. If 
(m) does not change sign with m we may omit the second line of the expansion, 
while if it does change sign with m, we omit the first line. 

To find At we use Fourier's rule ; multiply hoth sides by cos im and integrate 

from m= -w to -hw. Remembering that 

Joos im cos i'm dm = 0, Jcos im sin i'm dm = 0, 

Jcos' im dm = /sin' im dm = w, 
we find 

10 (m) cos im dm = wAi , j^ (m) dm = 2rAQ . 

Similarly multiplying by sin im and integrating between the same limits, we find 

J0 (m) sin im dm = wBi . 

481. To expand u-m=e8inu in a series of sines of multiples of m. We put 

u - m=: ZBi sin im ; 
.'. wBi = j{u - m) sin im dm, 
the limits being m= - x to x. Integrating by parts, 

wiBi = -{u-m) cos im + Jcos im {du - dm). 

The integrated part is zero, for u and m are equal when ti= dbr. We thus have 

TiBi = Jcos im du - Jcos im dm. 
The second integral is zero ; substituting for m its value in terms of u, 

irtJB{= Jcos i{u-e sin u) du. 

This definite integral when taken between the limits and r is written irJt {ie). 

We have 

tt = m + ^Bi sin im, t JB| = 2Ji {ie) , 

482. The series thus obtained is convergent, for 

•9T% f^^ J • . du . . ftPu . . , 
iri*Bi= I -r- d sm iot= 3-- sm im- I 3—=, sm tmam. 
J dm dm J dm^ 

The integrated part vanishes at both the limits m=±T. Also 

d^u -eBinu 
* dm^ (l-eoostt)» 

and since e<l, it is clear that d^ufdm^ has a numerical maximum value; let this 
be k. Since sinim<l, it follows tiiat wi*Bi is numerically <2kr. The series is 
therefore at least as convergent as 2 1/i^. 

483. To compare the two expansions of u-m. In the Lagrangian series the 
terms are collected according to the powers of e, the coefficient of «* being a series 
of the sines of multiple angles. In the series with Bessers functions the terms 
are arranged according to the multiple angles, the coefficient of sinim being a 
series of powers of e. 

The series for u-m is really a double series containing both trigonometrical 
terms of the form sin im and also powers of e. If the terms are collected and 
arranged according to the multiple angles, it follows from what precedes, that each 
coefficient JB^ is a convergent series, and that the series of coefficients B|, B^, &c, 
also form a convergent series, provided the eccentricity e is less than unity. 

But if the series is arranged according to the powers of e, the positive and 
negative terms are added together in a different way. It may then be that the 
series of coefficients of «, «', Ac, are only made convergent by more limited values 
of e. The condition of convergency is given in Art. 488. 

r 
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484. The expression for Bi may be written 

«iB«=: Joostu . {1 - if*«'8in'tf + dto.} dtt+ Jsin tu . {te sin u— Ao.} du. 
If we expand sin'ti, sin^tc, ^. in cosines of moltiple angles and remember that 
jcostttcosi'udu=:0, we see that every term in the first integral will be sero in 
which the power of « is less than t. A similar remark applies to the seeood 
integral. Hence the lowest power qf e which accompaidee the term ein im U e^, 

486. To expreiM rla^l-ecosuina eeriee of eorinee of muUiplee of w^ we put 

- e cos M = ilo + 2il| cos tm ; 
.*. wAi = - ejoos u cos tm dm, 

where the limits of integration are m=: - r to r. Integrating by parts to change 
dm into du, we have 

wiAiSz - e cos u sin im - ejsin tm sintidu. 
The integrated part vanishes between the limits. Writing m=tt-tf8in«, the 
integral becomes 

wiAi^ >ejsinf (u-e8intt)sinudtt 

ss^e jeoB {{i-^1) u- ieaxku} du- ^e jooB {{i-1) u~ie mn u) du; 
.-. tJ,=:e {Jt+i (ie) - /,_! (ie)}. 
Similarly 2r Jo= - <Joob udm= - ejooB u . (1 - e cos u) dti. 

Integrating between limits ii= -r to r, we find A^^i^: 

.-. r/as>l + i«'+2^{C0stm. 

486. That this series is convergent may be proved in the same way as before. 

We have 

^, fdeoau. fd^oosu . , 

irtM|= - « I — -T — d cos tm= e I ^^^ cos imam, 

by integrating by parts. Since u = m + e sin u, we find by differentiation 

d^COBU e-COBU _,, . u v • 1 1 J- rin. . 

. J = .J r^ . This has obviously a maximum value, say «. Then amoe 

C08im<l, H^Ai is numerically less than 2tA:«, and the series is at least as con- 
vergent as Sl/t*. 

487. BzamplM. Ex, 1. Prove cos iru=Zil| cos im, sin im=ZB< sin im, 
where iAi=K { J*^ (te) - Ji^ (ie)}, iBi=K { J,^ (ie) +Jt^ (ie)} and k is not equal to 
unity, and the summations extend from i = 1 to oo . Also J^^ (x) = ( - 1)« J^ (x). 

Since /.^ ( - a;)=/,( (x), these series m«y be written 

1 _ - ... cos im 1 . «,«>/.« sin im 

-eoBKU^ZJi^ite) — T— . -8inicu=2J<_^(ie)— ^ , 

where 2 implies summation from i= -qd to +00, and the term /<.« (ie)/f , when 
i=0, is - Je or according as jc is equal or unequal to unity (Art. 485). 

Since the Cartesian coordinates, referred to the centre of the ellipse, axe 
x=acosu, ^ = &sintt, we deduce the expansions of these in terms of the mean 
anomaly by putting 4r=l. 

Ex, 2. Prove that a/r=l +22J^ (ie) cos im, where the summation extends from 
i=:l tooo. 



This follows from ajr^duldm; see Arts. 848, 481. 
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Ex, 8. Prove that v = m + ZC« sin im, where 

C -^n /U-^') [* coBt(«-g8mtt) ^^ 
* iri Jo 1-«008U 

/■+» 
Proceeding as hefore we find TiCt= I oos im {dv - dm) ; sabstitating for dvldu^ 

the result follows. Also by integrating again by parts, we oan prove that this 
series is at least as convergent as Zl/i*. This integral is given by Poisson in the 
Connaissance des Tempi j 1825, 1886. See also Laplace, vol. v. and Lefort, LiouvilWi 
Journal^ 1846. See also Art. 348. 

Ex, 4. Prove the expansions 

i{v-u)= Xsinu+iX3sin2tf + iX*sin8tt+... 
J(u-t;)= -Xsint; + JX'sin2t7-JX*sin8t;- ... 

where X = ^_^ /^_^^ . [Laplace.) 

In tanivs/itanju, where fi^={l + e)l{l'-e), substitnte the exponential values of 
the tangents, solve for e^^'^^^~^ and take logarithms ; the results follow easily. 

(-X)* 
Ex, 5. Show that m= v + 22 {1 + is/(l - «^} sin iv where 2 implies sum- 

mation from t=l to oo . 

We have from the geometrical meaning of u, r sin t;=& sinu (Art. 842), 



.*. 8mtt=~ '- =:-J{l'e^--rlog(l + ecoBv) 

l + tfcosu ^ 'tdv ^^ ' 



= -^^(^-^^-di;^^« iTx5 • 

Expand, substitute inm^u-esinu, remembering the theorem in Ex. 8, the result 
follows. This is Tisserand*s proof of Laplace's theorem, M€c, Cilette, page 228. 

488. Oen.wrg&Boy of tlM m&ri^m Car r and $. Laplace was the first to prove 
that the expansions of the radius vector and true anomaly in tenns of the time 
and in powers of the eccentricity are not convergent for all values of the eccen- 
tricity less than unity (see Arts. 474, 476). He showed by a difficult and long 
process that the condition necessary for the convergence of both series is that the 
eccentricity should be less than -66195. M€e, CSleste, Tome v. Supplement, p. 516. 

This important result was afterwards confirmed by Cauohy, ExercUe$ d*Analy$e, 
&c. An account is also given by Moigno in his Differential Cakvlut, The whole 
argument was put on a better foundation by Rouoh6 in a memoir on Lagrange's 
series in the Jowmal Poly technique, Tome xxu. The process was afterwards 
further simplified by Hermite in his Coun Hi la Facvdti de$ Sdencei, Paris 1886. 
In these investigations the test of convergenoy requires the use of the complex 
variable. The latter part of the method of Bonch^ may be found in Tisserand, 
M^c, Cilette, Art. 100, and is also given here. 

489. The theorem arrived at may be briefly stated. Having given the 
equation x=m+x0(z) we have (1) to distinguish which root we expand in powers 
of X, (2) to determine the test of convergency. It is shown that if a contour 
exist enclosing the complex point x=m, such that at every point of the boundary the 
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modalas of -^^' is less than nnitv, the given equation has but one root within 
z — m 

the area and the Lagrangian expansion for that root is convergent*. 

To apply this theorem to Kepler's problem we pat 4> (z) = sin z and let x repre- 
sent the eccentricity of the ellipse, Art. 478. 

We measure a real length OA=in from an assumed origin O, and with A for 
centre describe a circle with an arbitrary radius r. Representing the complex line 
OP by z, the Lagrangian series will be convergent if r can be so chosen that the 

modulus of is less than unity for all positions of P on the circle. Since 

z — m 

(mod)« of (^ + i;i) = tt + 171) . (^ - 171), 

z=m+re^t 

where e is the base of Napier's logarithms, we have 

/ j.\o # ^ sin z /x\ ' sin (m + r«**) sin (m + re~^) 
(xnod)« of -j-^ = \^^j -^^-,:^jj 

"SV") {®08(2rtsin^)-cos(2w + 2rcos^)} 

••ln«+e-'-«n«)S-cos«(m+rcos^)}. 



=(?)'«<*" 



* If /(x) be a continuous one- valued function over the area of a circular contour 
whose centre is x=a, then Cauchy's theorem asserts that f{x) can be expanded by 
Taylor's theorem in a convergent series of powers of x - a for all points within the 
contour ; (see Forsyth's Theory of Functions^ Art. 26). 

When z=m+x4>(z)f the Lagrangian expansion of z, or \f/ (2), in powers of 2 is 
a transformation, term for term, of Taylor's, and we may use Cauchy's theorem, 
provided z, or rf/ (z), is one-valued. 

If z have two values for the same value of x, the equation F (z) =z - m — x0 (z) =0 
(regarded as an equation to find z when x is given) has two roots. To determine 
whether this is so, we use another theorem of Cauchy's (see Bumside and Panlon, 
Theory of EqiULtions), 

We measure OA=m from the assumed origin and with A for centre describe 
a circle of radius r. Let a point P describe this circle once, then by Cauchy's 
theorem if log F (z) is increased by 2niri, the equation F (z) has n roots within the 
contour. Hermite writes 

log'F (z) = log (z - m) + log (1 - 5^) . 

(1) The equation z-in=0 has but one root and that root lies within the 
contour, hence as P moves round, log (z - m) is increased by 2xu 

(2) If the modulus of u= ^^ ' is less than unity at all points of the circle, 

the value of log(l-u), (being the same on departing from and arriving again at 
any point of the contour) increases by zero when P moves round the contour. 

It follows that logF(z) increases by 2iri when P makes one circuit, that is the 

equation z = m+x0(z) hat but one root within the contour if the modulus of -^-' 

z — m 
i$ less than unity at all points on tlie circumference. 
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Now, putting «''»"»^+e"*"""^=t7 + - , we see that the first term of this ex- 
pression continually increases from t7 = l, or ^=0 to v=cd, and is therefore 
greatest when 0=iir» The least value of the second term is zero. The modulus 

is therefore less than - - {e^ + e'^). The Lagrangian series is therefore convergent 

for all values of the eccentricity x less than 2r/(tf*' +«'*'). 

To find the maximum value of this function of r, we equate its differential 
coefficient to zero. This gives 

r=<!''(r-l)-«-''(r+l)=0. 

Since dVjdr is positive for all values of r this equation has but one positive 
root, and this root lies between 1 and 2. Using the value of e^ given by the 
equation V=0, we find that the maximum value of the eccentricity is ^{r^-l), 
which reduces to *66. 



s 



CHAPTER VII. 



MOTION IN THREE DIMENSIONS. 

The four elementary resoltUions and moving cuces. 

400. The Oarteilan equatloni . The equations of motion 
of a particle in three dimensions may be written in a variety of 
fonns all of which are much used. 

The Cartesian forms of these equations are 

^-'.g-^.£-^ <n 

where w, y, z are the coordinates of the particle and X, F", Z the 
components of the accelerating forces on the particle. These 
eciuations are commonly used with rectangular axes, but it is 
obvious that they hold for oblique axes also, provided -XT, K, Z are 
obtained by oblique resolution. 

491. The Oylindrical equation!. From these we may 
deduce the cylindrical or semi-polar forms of tlie equations. Let 
the coordinates of the particle P be p, ^, z, where p, ^ are the 
polar coordinates in the plane of xy of the projection iV^ of the 
particle P on that plane, and z = PN, By referring to Art. 35, 
we see that the first two of the equations (A) change by resolu- 
tion into the first two of the following equations (B), while the 
third remains unaltered. We have 

d'p fd<f>y J, Id f ^d(f>\ ^ d'z ^ 

where P, Q are the components of the accelerating forces respec- 
tively along and perpendicular to the radius vector p. 
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ELEMENTARY RESOLUTIONS. 



SOS 



492. Principle of angular momentum. Since the 
moments of the components P and Z about the axis of z are 
zero, the moment of the whole iekcceleration about the axis of z is 
equal to Qp. In the same way the moment of the velocity about 
Oz is equal to the moment of its component perpendicular to 
the plane POz, and this is p^d<f>ldt. Introducing the mass m of 
the particle as a factor, the second of the equations (B) may be 
written in the form 



d /moment of \ /moment of 
dt Vmomentum/ V forces 



)• 



The moments may be taken about any straight line which is fixed 
in space, such a line being here represented by the axis of z. The 
moment of the momentum is also called the angular momentum 
of the particle (Arts. 79, 260). 

When the forces have no moment about a fixed straight line the 
angular momentum about that straight line is constant throughout 
the motion, 

493. The polar equation!. We may immediately deduce 
from the semi-polar form (B), the polar 
equations (C). Let r, ^, ^ l>e the polar co- 
ordinates of P, where r = OP, 6 is the 
angle OP makes with the axis Oz^ and ^ 
the angle the plane POz makes with the 
plane xOz, 

Since OP = r is the radius vector cor- 
responding to the coordinates ON=p, NP^z, we see by Art. 35 
that the accelerations 




dt' 



d*r /dd\* ,\d f AG" 



d^p . d^z w a«r [d0\^ .Id r^d&\ 

^and^are equal to ^-r^^J and-^^^r-^j. 



Hence the whole acceleration of P is the resultant of 

^^^ /77«~^(sr) ^^^^S OP in the direction in which r is 
measured ; 

^^^ " TfV'^) P^rp^^^dic^l®^ ^^ OP, in the plane zOP, taken 
positively in the direction in which is measured ; 



R. D. 



20 



(C). 
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(3) p f ^ j in the direction of the perpendicular drawn fiom 
P on 0-er, Le. parallel to NO ; 

(4) ~ ji (p*^) perpendicular to the plane zOP in the direc- 
tion in which ^ increases. 

I( Rf 8, T are the components of the acceleration of the 
particle respectively in the directions of (1) the radius vector OP, 
(2) the perpendicular to OP in the plane of zOP, and (3) the per- 
pendicular to the plane zOP, taken positively when they act in 
the directions in which r, 0, (f> are respectively increasing, we have 

pdtV dt) ^ 

We notice that ps^rmid. 

404. Ex. If V be the velooity, show that the radial acceleration is 

496. Reducing a plane to rest. Referring to the semi- 
polar equations (B), we notice that if we transfer the term 
p (d<l>ldty to the right-hand side of the first equation and include 
it among the impressed accelerating forces, the first and third 
equations become the same as the Cartesian equations of motion 
of a particle moving in a fixed plane zOP (Art. 31), while the 
second equation determines the motion perpendicular to that 
plane. We may therefore replace the first and third resolutions 
by amy of the other forms which have been proved to he equivalent 
to them. Art. 38. 

For example, if we replace these two resolutions by their 
polar forms (Art. 36) wo obtain at once the equations (C). 

The process of regarding p {dif>ld(f as an impressed accelerating 
force acting at P and tending from the axis of -^ is sometimes 
called reducing the plane zOP to rest See Arts. 197, 257. 
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496. The intriniic equationi. To find the intrinsic equa- 
tions of motion, due to the tangential and normal resolutions. 

Let P, P* be the positions of the particle at the times t, < + dt ; 
Vy v-\-dv the velocities in those positions, d-^ the angle between 
the tangents. 

In the time dt, the component of velocity along the tangent 
at P has increased from v to (w + dv) cos d-^. Writing unity for 
cos d-^, the acceleration along the tangent, i.e. the rate of increase 
of the velocity, is dvldt 

The component of velocity along the radius of curvature at P 
has increased from zero to (v + dv) sin d-^, which in the limit is 
vd^. The acceleration along the radius of curvature is therefore 
vdyjr/dtj or which is the same thing t^/p. 

The osculating plane by definition contains two consecutive 
tangents. The component of velocity perpendicular to that plane 
is zero and remains zero. The acceleration along the perpendicular 
to the osculating plane, i.e. the binormal, is therefore zero. 

If F and G are the component accelerations measured posi- 
tively in the directions of the arc «, the radius of curvature p 
and H the component perpendicular to the osculating plane, the 
equations of motion are 

.g = i'. ^ = 0. = ^ (D). 

497. Show that the solution of the equatums of motion of a particle in polar 
coordinates can be reduced to integrations when the work function has the form 

where f^ (r), /, (d) and f^ (4) are arbitrary functions. 

The third of the equations (C) gives, with this form of C7, the mass being unity, 

rone dt\ dtj rwa9tUpr*uii*e' 

.:l(f'>m'0^y=M4,)+A (1). 

The second of the equations (C) gives 

FJtV'^dtj-""'*"'%dtj -Td9? i-sin'* • 
Substituting for d^jdt^ we obtain 

li^^y-^e^^*^"^^^ (2). 

20—2 
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+f*Bm*e(^y=2U-k'2C 



The aqoAtion of vis viva is 

\dt) \dtj • ' ™ ^\dtj 
After eabititating from (1) and (2) this becomes 

/dr\« 2B 

U) "-^ 



w. 



=2/i(r) + 2C7 (4). 

These are the first integrals of the equations of motion. Since the TuJablei 
are separable in all the equations, they can be reduced to integrati<ms. Snbetitiit- 
ing for dt from (4) in (2), that equation gives $ in terms of r. Sabfltitating ag^ 
in (1), we find ^ in terms of r. Lastly (4) determines t in terms of r. 

498. Moving azei. To find the equations of motion of a 
particle referred to rectangular axes which move about the origin 
in an arbitrary manner. 

Let UH suppose that the moving axes Ox, Oy, Oz are taming 

round some instantaneous axis 01 
with an angular velocity which we 
may call 0. Let Oi, O^, 0^ be the 
components of about the instant- 
aneous positions of Ox, Oy, Oz. Then 
in the figure 0i represents the rate at 
which any point in the circular arc 
yOz is moving along that arc, 0^ is 
the rate at which any point of the 
circular arc zOx is moving along the arc, and so on. 

Let us represent by the symbol V any directed quantity or 
vector such as a force, a velocity, or an acceleration. Let FJ^, F,, 
Ff be its components with regard to the moving axes. 

Let Of, Orj, 0^ be three rectangular axes fixed in space and 
let Fi, Fa, F, be the components of the same vector along these 
axes. Let a, /9, 7 be the angles the axis 0^ makes with Ox, Oy, 
Oz. Then 

F, = Fa, COS a + Fy cos /8 + F, cos 7, 




= -^— cos a + -j^ cos p + —rr- cos 7 



dt dt 



da 



dfi 



dy 



- F« sina -5- - Fy sin ^ J- - F, sin y-rf . 



dt 



dt 



dt 



Let the arbitrary axis of ^ coincide with Oz at the time t, Le. let 
the moving axis be passing through the fixed axis. Then a 3= ^, 
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/3 = ^TT, 7 = 0. Hence 

"dt" dt " ^'di'^ ''H' 

Now doLJdt is the angular rate at which the axis Ox is separating 
from a fixed line 0^ momentarily coincident with Oz^ hence 
doLJdt = 02. Similarly dfijdt = — 6i. Substituting 

dt dt ^'^' ^ ^''^'' ' 
Similarly ^' = ^' " ^v^s + ^z^'., 

dt dt ^'^' ^ ^'^" 

When the moving axes momentarily coincide with the fixed 
axes, the components of the vector V are equal, each to each, 
i.e. Fa.= Fi, Vy^V^, Vg^V^. As the moving axes pass on, 
this equality ceases to exist. The rates of increase of the 
components relatively to the moving axes are dVx/dt, dVyjdt, 
dVg/dt; while the rates of increase relative to the fixed axes 
are dVi/dt, dV^jdt^ dVJdt The relations which exist between 
these rates of increase are given by the equations just investigated. 

499. If the vector F is the radius vector of a moving point 
P, the components F«, Fy, F, are the Cartesian coordinates of P, 
and the rates of increase are the component velocities. If the 
vector F is the velocity of P, the rates of increase are the com- 
ponent accelerations. 

Let then x, y, z be the coordinates of a point P ; u, v,w the 
components of its velocity in space ; X, Y, Z the components of 
its accelerations. Then 

t^ = ^-y^, + ^^„ ^ = -^ -V09 + W02, 

v = ^'-z0, + x0s, F=^ -w0^ + u0,, 
dz /% j% w» dw /I /, 

600. If the origin of coordinates is also in motion these equations require 
some slight modification. Let j7, g, r be the resolved parts of the velooitj of the 
origin in the directions of the axes. In order that u, v, w may represent the 
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resoWed velocities of the particle P in space (Le. referred to mn origin tuk ■ 
space), we must add p, 9, r respectively to the expreesions given for «, «, w in lit 
499. These additions having been nuMle, u, v, to represent the oomponent wpm 
velocities of P, and the expressions for the space aoceleratioiia JT, Y^ Z are tlie wm 
as those given above. See Art. 227. 

The theory of moving axes is more folly given in the aathor's treatise 
i2i^t(2 I>\f%amic%, The demonstration here given of the fandamomtal theoceni i 
founded on a method used by Prof. Slesser in the Quarterly Jomrmal^ 189 
Another simple proof is given in the chapter on moving axes at the beginning ( 
vol. n. of the treatise just referred to. 



AOl. MovlBs field of fbvee. When the field of force U fixed rel 
axe$ moving about a fixed origin we may obtain the equation eorre9pomdim§ to tfti 
of vie viva. 

If T be the semi vis viva, we know that dTldt is equal to the sum of the viita 
moments of the forces divided by dt. Hence, the mass being unity, 

-T-szXu-k'Yv + Zw 

at 

=JCx' + ry'+Z«' + ^,(«r-yX) + 

If ilj, il,, i4i are the angular momenta about the axes (Art. 492), 

ilj=yto-cv, A^=iZU-9aDf il,=aev-ytt, 
and, taking moments about the axes, 

dAJdt=yZ'xY, dAJdt=zX^xZ, dAjdt=xY-yX. 

The equation of vis viva therefore becomes 

dT dA^ dA^ .dA^_dV 
dt'^^'dt'^^~dt'^*lT''dt' 

where C^ is a function of the coordinates x, y, z only. If ^n ^s* ^s ^^*^ constaii 
this, when integrated, reduces to the equation of Art. 256. 

AOa. Ex. 1. Show how to deduce the polar forms (C), Art. 493, from tl 
equations for moving axes. 

Let the moving axes be represented by 0^, Ori, O^. Let the axis of { move 
as always to coincide with the radius vector OP ; let O17 be always perpendicular 
the plane xOP. The angular velocity dSjdt of the radius vector may therefore 
represented by 0^=d$ldt about Otj. The plane zOP has an angular velooity d^l 
about Ox, and this may be resolved into $1= con Bd^jdt and ^,=8in Bd^jdt. A] 
the coordinates of P are ^ = r, 17 = 0, ^= 0. 

It immediately follows from the equations of moving axes that tisdr/dt, vszS 
w=s - 0^r. Substituting these in the expressions for X, F, Z we obtain the ooi 
ponents of acceleration already written at length in Art. 498. 

Ex. 2. If (a|/9i7i), (o^aVa)* i^hPiYz) ^^ ^® direction cosines of a system 
orthogonal axes moving about the origin, prove that 

A -^*i„ o.'^^J/q j-'^'^U 

where 6^ is positive when the rotation is from the first axis to the second. 

To prove this we notice that ^3 measures the rate at which the axis of y 
separating from the position of the axis of x at the time t. Hence — $^ is i 
cosine of the angle the new axis of y makes with the old axis of x. 
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Ex. 3. A particle is describing an orbit about a centre of force which varies 
as any function of the distance, and is acted on by a disturbing force which is 
always perpendicular to the plane of the instantaneous orbit and is inversely pro- 
portional to the distance of the particle from the centre of force. Prove that the 
plane of the instantaneous orbit revolves uniformly round its instantaneous axis. 

[Math. Tripos, I860.] 



Lagrange's Equations. 

603. Lagrange has given a general theorem by which we can 
form the equations of motion of a particle, or of a system of 
particles, in any kind of coordinates* 

The expression ''coordinate" is here used in a generalized 
sense. Any quantities are called ike coordinates of a particle^ 
or of a system of particles, which determine the position of that 
particle or system in space. 

In using Lagrange's equations, it will be found convenient 
to represent by some special symbols, such as accents, all total 
differential coefficients with regard to the time; thus of, oi' 
represent respectively dx\dt and d^x/dt*, 

604. Lemma. Let L be a function of any variables x, y, Ac, 

their velocities x\ y', <fcc., and the time t If we express x, y, &c. 

as functions of some independent variables 0, if>, Ac. and the time 

ty say 

x=f{t,e,it>,&c.\ y^F{t,0,ii>,Ac.), z^&c (1), 

then will 

d dL dL _ /d dL dL\ dx fd^d^_ dX \ d^ , - 
dtde'^d0'\dtd^'''di)d0'^\didj/ dy) d0'^ 

Representing partial differential coefficients by suffixes, we 
have by differentiating (1), 

af=f+fB0'+A<l>' + &o (2). 

Since enters into the expression L through both x, y, &c. and 
their velocities a/, y", &c. while 0" enters only through a?', j/, &c., 

* The Lagrangian equations are of the greatest importance in the higher 
dynamics and are usually studied as a part of Rigid Dynamie$. We give here only 
such theorems as may be of use in the rest of this treatise. The application of 
the method to impulses, to the oases in which the geometrical equations contain 
the differential coefficients of the coordinates, the use of indeterminate multipliers, 
the Hamiltonian function, dtc, are regarded as a part of the higher dynamics. 
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we have the partial differential coefficients 

dL _ dL dx dL daf « . 

du dx dO da! dO 

dL dLdff . 

dff d£ dJff^^ ^*^' 

where in each case the &c. represents the coiresponding^ terms fin 
y, «, &C. 

Qfn QmXi 

By differentiating (2) we see that -Jt^^f^^'Jh* Hence 

d dL dL _(d^dL^ dL\ ^ « 
dtW de^Kdtdaf dxJdO'^^ 

^S(s/'-^*«-- » 

By differentiating yi totally with regard to t, we have 

^A=fH+fme' + &c (6> 

The right-hand side of this equation is seen by differentiating (2] 

dx' 
to be equal to -r^^ . It therefore follows that all the terms in the 

second line of (5) vanish. The lemma has therefore been proved 

606. By using this lemma we may deduce Lagrange's equations 
from the Cartesian equations of motion. For the sake of generality 
let there be any number of particles, of any masses mi,m^, fea^ 
and let their coordinates be (a?i,yi,^i), (^,yj,^9). &c. Let The 
the semi vis viva of the system, then 

2r=2m(a?'« + y'« + y») (7). 

Let U be the work function of the impressed forces, then CT is a 
function of the coordinates only. Let Rx, Ry, Rg he the com- 
ponents of any forces of constraint which act on the typical 
particle m. We have as many Cartesian equations of motion of 

the form 

„ dU jj „ dU n // dU n 

as there are particles. 

The particles may be free or connected together, or constrained 
by curves and surfaces, but after using all the given geometrical 
relations, the position of the system may be made to depend on 
some independent auxiliary quantities or coordinates. Let these 
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be 6, <!>, &c.; then writing X= 7+ CT, we have for the particle m, 

d dL dL ^ d , dU __ ^ 
dt due dx dt dx 

with similar forms for y and z. Hence using the lemma, 

d dL dL^^ /j^ dx j^ dy j^ dz\ .^. 

dtda^de^^V^'de'^^de'^^'W) ^^^' 

where S implies summation for all the particles. 

The right-hand side of this equation (after multiplication 
by S0) is the virtual moment of the forces of constraint for a 
geometrical displacement SO. This by the principle of virtual 
work is known to be zero. 

Since the variations of the coordinates x, y, <fto. dae to the displacement d$ are 
deduced from the partial differential coefficients dxjdBj dylde^ Sue,, t not vazying, 
the displacement given to the system is one consistent with the geometrical relations 
as they exist at the instant of time t. 

Taking the various kinds of forces of constraint it has been proved in Art. 24S 
that the virtual moment of each for such a displacement is zero. Consider the 
case of a particle constrained to rest on a curve or surface, the virtual moment is 
zero for any displacement tangential to the instantaneous position of the curve or 
surface. The restriction that the geometrical equations must not contain the tim£J 
explicitly is not necessary in Lagrange*s equations. 

If some of the particles are connected together so as to form a rigid body, the 
mutual actions and reactions of the molecules are equal. Their virtual moments 
destroy each other because each pair of particles remain at a constant distance 
from each other. The Lagrangian equations may therefore be applied to rigid 
bodies. 

606. The Lcbgrangian equations of motion are therefore 

d_dL dL ^^ §L— ^^_AA._A /Q\ 

dtdff dO"^' dtdif>'^d<f>''^' ®^-~" ^^^• 

The function L=T-\'TJ and is therefore ike sum of the kinetic 
energy and the work function. If we use the function V to repre- 
sent the potential energy, we have, by definition, U-^V equal to 
a constant. We then put i= T— F, so that L is the difference 
between the kinetic and potential energies. Substituting these 
values for L, and remembering that U and V are functions of the 
coordinates and not of their velocities, we may also write the 
Lagrangian equations in the two typical forms 

±dT_dT_dU ddT_dTdV_ 

dtdff de^dd' dt dff de'^dO" ^^^' 

where 6 stands for any one of the coordinates. It should be 
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noticed that in these equations, all the differential coeflScients are 
partial, except those with regard to t 

The function L is sometimes called the Lagrangian functim. 
We see that when once U has been /ovnd, all the dynamical 
equations, free from aU unknoum reactions, can be deduced by 
simple differentiation. 



607. inrtnal mooMat o£ tbm mBt oa wm ftcoM. If we sabatitate for L is 
the lemma of Art 504 the Talne of T ghen by (7) we have 

d dT dT ^ ( ^dx ^d^ -1 ,„, 

The right>hand side (after multiplication by Ui) is the som of the Tirtual momenti 
of the effeetive forces mx^, my", Ac It follows therefore that the L>agrwmgiaM 
expre§$i(m om the lefuhand tide {after wmUipUeation 5y 9$) repreeemte the mm of thi 
virtual momenU of the effective foreet, when expreeted in terme of the generalised 
eoordinatee $, ^ dte. 

In the same way writing T for the arbitraiy function L in (4), we haye by (7) 



dT ^ i ,dx ,dy , ^] 



The left-hand tide {after tnuUipUeation fry d$) therefore repretentt the turn of thi 
virtual momentt of the momenta of the teveral partielet of the tyttemfor the dieplaee- 
ment 6$. It is often called the generalised $ eow^ponent of the momentom. 



508. »*^«*<*»g of tbe '^— »*— The fundamental equation repreaented by 

the lemma has been deduced from the principles of the differential calculus without 
reference to any mechanical theorem. 

Analytically, it expresses the fact that the Lagrangian operator symbolized by 

^"de dt dJ^ 
follows the same law as the differential coefficient d\dB, Le. 

^•^=^-S+^-i^ 

which may also be written 

A^.d^=A3rL.dx+AyL.dy + , 

where h9, dx, 8y, Ac. are any small arbitrary variations consistent with the 
geometrical relations which hold at the time t. 

If we interpret the lemma dynamically (Art. 606), the equation asserts that the 
sum of the virtual moments of the effective and impressed forces for a displacement 
d$ has the same value whatever changes are made in the coordinates. 

A09. ^Voxkins role. When we solve a dynamical problem we begin by 
writing down tbe equation of vis viva, viz. T=U+C. 

It appears that when we have done this, Lagrange's method enables us to write 
down all the equations of motion of the second order by performing certain 
differentiations on the quantities on each side of tbe equation (Art. 506). 
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We shall presently show that before performing these differentiations, we may 
remove certain factors from one side to the other by making a change in the 
independent variable t ; Art. 524. 

610. The IVinctlon T. We have assumed that the Cartesian 

coordinates a?, y, z of every particle of the system can be expressed 

in terms of the generalized coordinates 0^ ^, &c. by means of 

equations of the form 

^ =/a ^. <^, &c.) (1); 

these equations may contain t, but not 0*, <f>\ &c. (Art. 504). In 
choosing therefore the Lagrangian coordinates, we see that they 
nitcst be such that the Cartesian coordinates of every particle could 
be expressed if required in terms of them by means of equations 
which may contain the time, but do not contain differential co- 
efficients with regard to the time. 

Differentiating the geometrical equations (1) as in Art. 504 
^=/e+/#^+/*^' + &c., y' = &c (2), 

and substituting in the expression for the vis viva 

2T=lm(x'^+y'^ + z'^) (7), 

given in Art. 505, we observe that 2T takes the form 

2T= AnG^ + iA.^e'if)' + ... + B^e' + B^4>' + ... + C, 

where the coefficients An, &c., Bi, B^, &c., and C are functions of 
tf 0, <f>, &c. 

In most dynamical problems, the geom^rical equations do not 
contain the time explicitly, Le. t does not enter into the equations 
(1) except implicitly through 0, <f>, &c. The term/e will therefore 
be absent from the equation (2), Art. 504. Hence of, y', z are 
homogeneous functions of 0\ <f>\ &c. of the first order. When 
substituted in (7), we find that 2T is a homogeneous function of 
0\ <f>\ Jcc. of the second order, viz. 

where A^, -4^, &c. are functions of the coordinates 0, <^, &c. but 
not of t. 

611. Bzamptos of Lasrans^'s •qnattona. Ex. Two particles, of masses 
M, m, are connected hy a light rod, of length I. The first A is constrained to move 
along a smooth fixed horizontal wire, while the other B is free to oscillate in the 
vertical plane under the action of gravity. It is reqoired to find the motion. 

To fix the positions of both the particles in space, we require two coordinates, 
say, the distance ( of the point A from some origin O and the indination B of AB 
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to the vertical. The Carteeian coordinates of Bare then xs(+ 1 sin 9 and yslcoetf. 
The semi vis viva and work functions are then 

r=ilff«+ Jm {(^' + icoB ^^')«+p sin ^^*} 

=i(lf+m)r«+mZco8^f^+iiiiW« (1), 

U=smglcoB$ (8). 

Substitnting in the Lagrangian equations, 

ddT dT_dU ddT dT_dU 
dtd^' d^~ d^* dtdS'^ de" d$' 



we have 



^^ {(If +m)r+ml cos ^^}=0 

J- {mlooB$^ +nU^*} + ml ein 0^6^= -m^lsin^l 



These give 



(lf+m)p+jiilcos^^'=ii, oos^r+^'=-^nn^ (8). 

where il is a constant of integration. Eliminating (, we have 

(Jf+msin»^)^'^'+msin^oo8^^.^'»=-?(lf+m)sintf^. 

This gives by integration 

(3f+msin«^)^=(7+^(lf+m)cos^ (4). 

In this way the velocities (' and 0* have been found in terms of the coordinates 
^, ^. 

We have here used both the Lagrangian equations, but we might have replaced 
the second by the equation of vis viva, viz. Ts^U+C. Eliminating ^ by the help 
of the first of equations (3), we should then have arrived at the result (4) without 
any further integrations. 

512. Ex. 1. The four elementary forms for the acceleration of a point follow 
at once from Lagrange^s equations. For example, let us deduce the polar form 
given in Art. 498. 

We notice that the components of velocity of P along the radius vector and 
perpendicular to it, are respectively r' and r$\ while that perpendicular to the 
plane zOP is rsin $<f>\ Since these three directions are orthogonal, we have 

2r= m (r^ + r^e'^ + r" sin* 0<p'^). 

Substituting in the Lagrangian equation 

±dTdT_dU 
dtd^' d| " dl * 

where ^ in turn stands for r, 0, 0, we obtain 

j^ {mr^ - m {r0'^ + r sin« 0ip'^) = ^ , 

j^ (mf^0') - mr^ sin cos H'^^^ » 

^ (mr^ sin^e^0')=g, 
which evidently reduce to the forms given in Art. 498. 
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Ex, 2. To deduce the accelerations for moving axes from Lagrange's equations 
when the component velocities are known. 

We have given by Art. 499, 

u=a:'-y^,+«^3, v=y' -zOi+xe^^ w=z'-x0^+y0i. 

Also r = i (u' + v* + ic«), 

the mass of the particle being nnity. Since x* enters into the expression for T 

only through i«, while x enters through both v and w, we have 
dT_dTdu_ dT_dTdv dTdw_ 

dj/'dSd?"**' 5J""d?5i"*"di(7 5J~*'^»"*^^«- 

The Lagrangian equation _ ^, - ^ = ^ 

becomes -77 - ^'^a + ^^^ = ^' 

at 

Ex, 8. To deduce the equation of vis viva from Lagrange's equations. 

Multiplying the Lagrangian equations 

ddTdTdU d^dT dT_dU 
dt d$' d$' d$* dt dtp' ' d<p " d4f * * 

by 0% <p\ &o, respectively and adding the results, we have 

where 2 implies smnmation for all the coordinates. 

If the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, T is a homo- 

geneous function of 0*, <f>\ Ao,, Art. 510, and by Euler's theorem 10' -=^=2T. Also 
since T and U are not functions of t, 



li-^\fW^^ M>)' 



-di=^W 



Sobstitnting in the expression given above, we have 

dT dT dU 

where (7 is an arbitrary constant, usually called the constant of vis viva. 

Ex, 4. The position of a moving point is determined by the radii 1/^, I/17, 1/^ 
of the three spheres which pass through it and touch three fixed rectangular 
coordinate planes at the origin. Find the component velocities i«, v, w of the point 
in the directions of the outward normals of the spheres, and prove that the com- 
ponent accelerations in the same directions are jiu/dt + v (17U - ^) - 10 (^10 - ^), and 
two similar expressions. [Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

Writing D=^+i7^ + i^ we deduce from the equations of the spheres that 
x=2{/D, Sco, Noticing that the spheres are orthogonal, we find, by resolving the 
velocities x\ y\ z' along them, i«= -xf/f, i7=s -yij'/'/* «'= -'f/i** Hence 

r=4(tt«+t7«+tr«)=2(|'»+i7''+i^/D«. 
Also the acceleration along the i axis is dV\udX or -^DdUld^. Substituting in 

ATT /i iiT AT 

the Lagrangian formula 7F = 5; ^F ~ ^F » ^® obtain the required result. It may 
also be deduced from the formulie of Arts. 499, 502, Ex. 2. 
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613. To apply the Lagrangian equations to determine the 
small oscillations of a system of particles about apposition of 
equilibrium, when the geometrical equations do not contain the time 
explicMy, 

Let the system have n coordinates and let these be 0, <f>, &c. 
Let their values in the position of equilibrium be a, fi, &c., and at 
any time t,\et O^a + x, <f> = /3 + y, &c. 

The vis viva being a homogeneous function of 0\ <f/, &c. (Art. 
510), we have 

2T = Pd'« + 2Qa4>' + R<f>'* + &c., 
where P, Q, &c. are functions of 0, (f>, &c. When we substitute 
= a + ^, &C. and reject all powers of the small quantities above 
the second, this reduces to an expression of the form 

2T = Aux'^ + 2A^y + A^^ + &^ (1), 

where the coefficients are constant, and are known functions of 
a, fi, &c. 

The work function 17 is a function of 0, <f>, &c. and when 
expanded takes the form 

2J7= 20^0 + 2BiX + 2% + &c. + B,,a!' + 23,^^ + &a...(2). 

We assume that these expansions are possible. 

Since the system is in equilibrium in the position defined by 
^ = 0, y -= 0, &c., we have by the principle of virtual work, 

^=0, ^=0,&c.; .-. jB, = 0, 5, = 0,&c (3). 

If the position of equilibrium is not known beforehand, the values 
of a, /3, &c. may be obtained by solving the n equations (3). 

To find the equations of motion we substitute in the n 
Lagrangian equations typified by 

ddT^dT^dU 

didx' dx dx ^ ^" 

Since the expansion for T does not contain the coordinates x, 
y, &c., we have dTjdx = 0, dTjdy = 0, &a The equation (4) there- 
fore becomes 

A^^x" + ilijy" H- A^j^' + &c. = B^ix + B^ + B^^ + &c. 
A^^" + 4„t/' + A^' + &c. = jBiaa? + B^y + jB^^ + &c. ^ . . .(5). 

&c. = &c. 
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To solve the equations (5) we follow the rules given in Art. 
292. Let any principal oscillation be represented by 

x—Oshi(pt + a), y = JT sin (p^ + a), &c (6), 

where (?, H, &c. are constants. We find by an easy substitution 

{A^P' + B,^)O + (A^p' + B^)H'\-...^0\ (7). 

&c. = oj 

Eliminating the ratios : H : &c., the n values of p* are given 
by the Lagrangian equation 



Aup" + Bn , A^pl" + Bi2, &c 

Ai2p^ + Bu, -4a2p* + -Ba, &c. 

&c. &c. &c. 



= (8). 



614. It is shown in the higher dynamics that, because the 
vis viva 2T is necessarily positive for all real values of a/, j/, &c., 
the values of p^ given by this determinantal equation are real. 
If all the roots are positive the values of p are real, and the 
system of particles then oscillates about the position of equi- 
librium. If any or all the values of p^ are negative, some or all 
the values of p take the form ± q V— 1. The corresponding 
trigonometrical terms in (6) become exponential and the system 
does not oscillate. See Art. 120. 

615. If a value of p' is zero p has two eqiujU zero values, and 
the corresponding term in (6) takes the form A + Bt In such 
a case the coordinate may become large and the system will then 
depart so far from the position of equilibrium that it will be 
necessary to take account of the small terms in (1) and (2) of 
higher orders than the second. 

616. Rule. When applying Lagrange's equations to any 
special case of oscillation ahoiU a position of equilibrium we begin 
by writing down the expressions for the vis viva and work function 
for the system in its displaced position, and express these in the 
quadratic forms (1) and (2) (Art. 513). If the whole motion is 
required we follow in 'each special case the process described in 
the general investigation. But if, as usually happens, only the 
periods are required, we omit the intervening steps and deduce 
the determinant (8) immediately from the expansions (1), (2). 
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To help the memory, we notice that, if we drop the accefits in 
the expression for T, the determinant (8) is the discriminant of the 
quadricTj^+U, 

617. To apply Lagrange*s equations to determine the initial 
motion of a system. 

The method has been already explained in Art. 282. The 
Lagrangian equations give the values of 0", if/\ &c. in the initial 
position without introducing the unknown reactions. Differen- 
tiating the Lagrangian equations of Art. 506 we obtain 0"\ ^'*\ 
&c., and any higher differential coeiBcients. 

If Xy y, z are the Cartesian coordinates of any point P of the 
system, we have by Art. 510, 

« =/i {0, <^, &c.), y =/2 (^, 4>, &c.), z = &c., 
and therefore by differentiation the initial values of a/, x'\ &c., 
l/i y", &c., /, &c. may be found. The initial radius of curvature 
follows from the formulae of the differential calculus, Art. 280. 

618. Let, for example, the initial accelerations be required 
when the system starts from rest The initial position being tf = a, 
^ = /8, &c we put, as in Art. 513, d = a + a?, <f> — /3 + y,&ic Since 
the system starts from rest, the velocities x\ y\ &c. are small and 
we can make the expansions (1) and (2) as before. Since the 
initial position is not one of equilibrium, we no longer have B^ = 0, 
5, = 0, &c Retaiuing only the lowest powers of x, y, &c. which 
occur in the equations of motion, we have 

Aux" + Auy"' + &c. = Bi 
Ai^af' + A^y" + &c. = B^ 

&c. = &c.> 

These determine the initial accelerations of the coordinates and 
therefore the component accelerations of every point of the system. 

510. Ex, 1. Let ns apply the Lagrangian equations to find the small oaoilla- 
tions of the two particles described in Art. 511. 

The quantities ^, represent the deviations of the rod from its position of 
equilibrium. The vis viva and work function expressed in quadratic forms are 

T=i(lf+m)^+mZf^+iOTp^'a, l7=m^Z(l- 

The determinant is the discriminant of 

!Z>« + 17= i (3/+ m) p«|2 + m/p«^^ + J mZ ((p« - p) ^ ; 






=0. 
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One principal motion is given by 

The other is determined by p^=0; this implies that one coordinate takes the form 
A +Bt, It is evident that the rod could be so projected along the horizontal wire 
that { has this form while ^=0. 

The student should apply Lagrange*s equations to the problems on small oscil- 
lations and initial motions already considered in the chapter on motion in two 
dimensions. He will thus be able to form a comparison of the advantages of the 
different methods. 

Ex, 2. Three uniform rods AB, BC, CD have lengths 2a, 25, 2a and masses 
m, m\ m. They are hinged together at B and (7, and ht A, D are small smooth 
rings which are free to move along a fixed fine horizontal bar. The rods hang in 
equilibrium^ forming with the bar a vertical rectangle. When a slight qrmmetrical 
displacement is given, the period of a small oscillation is given by imap^ s 3^ (m + m'). 
Find also the periods when the displacement is unsymmetrical. [Coll. Ex. 1897.] 

Ex, 8. Two equal strings AC, BC have their ends at the fixed points A, £, on 
the same horizontal line, and at (7 a heavy particle is attached. From C a string 
CD hangs down with a second heavy particle at D, Find the periods of the three 
small oscillations. [The two periods of the oscillations perpendicular to the verti- 
cal plane through A and B are given in Art. 800, Ex. 1.] 

520. Solution of Iiagrange'i Equation!. Our success 
in obtaiuing the first integrals of the Lagrangian equations will 
greatly depend on the choice of coordinates. When the position 
of the system is determined by only one coordinate, the equation 
of vis viva is the first integral, and this is suiBcient to determine 
the motion. 

When there are two or more coordinates, integrals can be 
found only in special cases. The general problem of the solution 
of the Lagrangian equations is too great a subject to be attempted 
here. It is suflBcient to state a few elementary rules which may 
assist the student. 

621. We should, if possible, so choose the coordinates that some 
one of them is absent from the expression for the work function U, 
For example, if there be any direction such that the component 
of the impressed forces is zero throughout the motion, we should 
take the axis of z in that direction and let z be one of the co- 
ordinates. Again if the moment of the forces about some straight 
line fixed in space, say Oz, is always zero, the angle ^ which the 
plane POz makes with xOz will be a suitable coordinate. In that 
case dU/d<f> = and U is independent of <f>. These, or similar, 

R. D. 21 
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mechanical considerations generally enable us to make a proper 
choice. 

Let be the coordinate absent from the work function, then 
if is also absent from the expression for 7, though the differential 
coefficient 0' is present, the Lagrangian equation 
d dT dT dU . dT . 

dtW 10 -^ dO^^'"'''^^^ d^ = ^' 
where A is the constant of integration. Thus a first integral, 
differeyit from that of vis viva, has been found. 

522. UonTillt's IntHCTAL LionviUe has given an integral of Lagrange's 
eqnationB which has the advantage of great simplicity when it can be applied. 
This may be fonnd in vol. xi. of his Journal, 1846 ; the following is a slight modi- 
fication of his method. 

Let us suppose that tbe vis viva has the form 

2r=lf(P^'»+Q0'»+i2f«+&c.) (1), 

where the products d't^', 0'^', d^c. are absent. The method require* that the eo- 
efficient P should be a function of $ only, while Q, R, dtc, are not funcHant of 0. 
We notice that M may be a function of aU or any of the coordinates, and Q, It, Ac. 
functions of any except $, It ii also neeeaary that the impressed forces shoold be 
such that the work function U ha$ the form 

M{V+C)^F^(e)+F(ip, ^, Ac.) (2). 

where C is the constant in the equation of vis viva, 

T=r7+C (3). 

We shall now prove that when these conditions are satisfied, a first integral is 

iM*P0^=Fj(0) + A (4). 

We first put P$'^=^, then ^ is a function of $ only and we may temporarily 
take ^, 0, }//, Ac. as the coordinates. We now have 

and the Lagrangian equation for { is 

Using the equation of vis viva, this takes the form 

4(Afn=(rr.c)f+i.f=|Ar(c;.c,. 

Substituting on the right-hand side from (2) and multiplying by {', we have 

Since F| (0) is a function of { and not of any of the other coordinates, this 
gives by an easy integration 

iM*^=:Fi(0)+A, 

Returning to the coordinate 0, we have the integral (4). 

When the initial conditions are given, the value of C can be found by introdne- 
ing these conditions into the equation of vis viva. If a solution is required for all 
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initial conditions C is arbitrary and in that case the condition (2) requires that 

both MU and M should have the general form indicated on the right-hand of that 

equation. If 

3/(C;+C)=Fi(^) + F2(0) + Ac., 

and Q, R^ Ac, are respectively functions of 0, \f/, Ae. only, it is evident that the 
method supplies all the first integrals. 

Ex, If T=M(Pe'^ + Qif>'^), ilf=/iW+/2(0), lfC^=FiW+l?2(0), inUffraU 
the Lagrangian equations by Liouville^s method. The integrals are 

iM^pe'^=F, (0) + cf, (0) + A, , iif «g0'«= J?, (0) + % (0) + 4„ 

adding these and using the equation of vis viva we see that Ai+A^=zO, The paths 

are then given by 

s/Pd0 __ ^Qd<p _s/2dt 

s/(F^-hCf^-hA,r;j(F^+Cf^-^A^'' M • 
Multiplying these by/j, /^ and adding, the time is found by 



f{F, + Cf, + A,) •*• V(i^, + C/.+^j)-"^^"'* 



where all the variables have been separated. 

528. Jaeobi'a IntHCraL If T be a homogeneous function of the coordinates 
0y 0, Ao. of n dimensions and U a homogeneous function of the same coordinates 
of - (n + 2) dimensions, then one integral is 

. dT , dT - , e%\ ^. A 

^^ + 0^, + Ac. = (n+2)a+^ 

where C is the constant of vis viva and A an arbitrary constant. 

To prove this, we multiply the Lagrangian equations by 0, 0, Aq, and add the 
products. Remembering Euler's theorem on homogeneous functions, we have 

^^^+Ac. = iir-(n+2)U. 
The left-hand side is the same as 

since T is a homogeneous function of ^, 0', Aq, of two dimensions. Remembering 
that r- Cr=(7, we have ^ |^~+Ac.l =(n+2)C. 

Ex, A free system of particles moves under the influence of their mutual 
attractions, the law of force being the inverse cube: show that 'Lmx^^A+Bt + Ci^ 
where r is the distance of the particle m from the origin. 

[Vorlemngen Uber Dyruimik,} 

Some developments of these results are given in the first volume of the author's 
treatise on Rigid Dynamiei, 

524. Ohrniis* of tiM iad^pMidMit Taxiabl*. It ia sometimes useful to be able 
to change the independent variable in Lagrange's eqtiations from t to some other 
quantity r so that dr=Pdt, where P is any function of the coordinates. 

We suppose that the geometrical equations do not contain the time explicitly, 
so that T is a homogeneous function of the form 

y=4^ii^''+^ij^0' + Ma0''+ (1). 

21—2 
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Let Boffizes applied to the ooordinates mean differentiations with regard to r 
just as accents denote differentiations with regard to e. Then 

Consider how any one of Lagrange's equations, say, 

dtdi>' di>'^d(p ^ '• 

is affected hy the change of t. Let ns write 

r,=(i4„V+^ia^i^+ )P (S). 

Supposing that P is a function of the coordinates only, not of 0\ ^', Ao,, we ha^e 

^^,=2u^' + ^ja0'+... = (2i3^i + iisj^i + ...)P=— «, 

^=i^e^'.+ Ji^u^^ ^p.-p»i./?J^ 

The Lagrangian equation therefore becomes after a slight redaction 

d^ dl^ dT^_ T^dP IdU 

dr d^' di^"' P dip^F d<p ^ '' 

If we use the equation of vis viva, viz. T=U+C, and notice that TssPT^, the 

right-hand side of this equation becomes -r- — = . The typical Lagrangian form 

therefore takes the form 

d dT^ dT^_ d U+C 

dTd<Pi' d<f> "dip P ^ '' 

We notice that though T^PT^, they are differently expressed. To obtain the 
partial differential coefficients of Tj* ^^^ quantities $', <p\ Ao, must be replaced by 
P$it P^y <tc. before differentiation. 

Suppose for example that the equation of vis viva (Art. 509) is 

and that we wish to remove the factor M before deducing the Lagrangian equations. 
Changing the independent variable so that dr^Pdt^ we deduce the Lagrangian 
equations by operating on 

rj=JlfP{iJ^i«+&c.}, i;,= ?±?. 

Choosing ilfP=:l, we have 

rj=4ilV+<J:c., C;, = iV(C7+C). 

The factor M hat thus been transferred from the expremon for the vis viva to 
the work function. Here Af is a function of the coordinates only. 

We may now change the suffixes into accents if we remember that the differen- 
tiations are to be taken with regard to r instead of t. This difference is of no 
importance if we require only the paths of the particles and not their positions at 
any time. If the time also be required, we add the equation dt=iMdr, 

525. Orthogonal Coordlnatea. The Lagrangian equations are much sim- 
plified when the expression for T can be put into the form 

r=i(P^'«-hg0'2 + Ac.), 
where the products 9'ip\ dsc, are absent. We shall now prove that this will be the 
case when the coordinates of the particle are the parameters of systems of onrveB 
or surfaces at right angles. 
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Let the equations of three systems of sorfaoes which intersect at right 

angles be /i(a:, y, «)=Pi, /j(aj, y, «)=p„ /j(x, y, z)=p^ (1), 

where p^ p,, Ps are three constants or parameters whose valaes determine which 
surface of each system is taken. These parameters may be regarded as the co- 
ordinates of the point of intersection of the three surfaces. 

Such coordinates are called sometimes orthogonal eoordinate$ and sometimes 
ctiTvilinear coordinates. Their theory was given by Lam6 in his Le^om 8ur le$ 
coordormies eurvilignes, 1859. In what follows we adopt his notation as fEur as 
possible. 

As an example of orthogonal coordinates we call to mind a $yitem of confoeal 
ellipsoids and hyperboloids of one and two sheets, the lengths of the major axes 
being usually taken as the parameters. These are called elliptic coordinates. We 
may also notice that all the coordinates in common use^ whether Cartesian, cylindrical 
or polar, are orthogonal. In the first the point is defined as the intersection of 
three orthogonal planes, in the second we use a cylinder cut by two planes, and in 
the third a sphere cut by a right cone and a plane. 

Let (oj, &i, Cj) be the direction cosines of a normal to the surface whose 
parameter is pi , then 

■^■it- '.-U'. -^-it !■>• 

v=(S)V(t)%(S)* (.). 

Let ds^ be an elementary arc of the intersection of the two surfaces pj, Pi ; then 
ds^ is also &n elementary length measured along the normal to the surface pj. As 
we travel along this arc x, y, z and p^ vary, while p,, p| are constant. Hence 

^Iidx+^dy+^dz=:dp,; 
dx ^ dy ^ dz ^' 

.*. a^dx-^h^dy + Cidz^dpilhi (4). 

But the left side is the sum of the projections of dx, dy, dz on the normal and is 

therefore ds^; hence dsj=:dpjh^. It follows that the component v^ of velocity 

along the normal to the surface p^ is v^ = j- -~ . In the same way the components 

nrt at 

of velocity normal to the other two surfaces may be found, and since these are at 
right angles, 

where accents denote differential coefficients. 

In order to use this expression, it will be necessary to express hj, h^, A3, in 
terms of the new coordinates pi* pat Ps* To e£Fect this we solve the equations (1) 
and determine x, y, z as functions of Pi> Psi p^; finally substituting these values in 
the expressions (3) for ^, A,, /13. This is sometimes a lengthy process. 

Motion on a Curve, 

526. Fixed Curves. To find the motion of a particle on a 
smooth curve fiaed in space. 

To find the velocity, we resolve the forces along the tangent 
to the curve. If J^ be the component of the impressed forces 



t^'=ir-./>i'*+riP2'^+oP»" <^)» 
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X, Y, Z, this gives as in Art. 181, 

as as as as 

If CT be the work function, F^dUjds, and we have 

which is the equation of vis viva. 

To find the pressure, we resolve in any two directions which 
may suit the problem under consideration. Supposing that we 
choose the radius of curvature and binormal, we have 

P 
where 0, H are the components of the impressed forces; i2i, B^ 

the corresponding components of tfie pressure on the particle. 

These equations show that the pressure of the particle on the 
curve is the resultant of two forces, (1) the statical pressure due 
to the forces urging the particle against the curve, (2) the centri- 
fugal force mi^jp acting in the direction opposite to that in which 
p is measured. Art. 183. 

527. Ex, 1. A plane is drawn through the tangent at P making an angle t 
with the OBOolating plane. If p' be the radius of the circle of closest oontaot to 

the curve in this plane, then , =G' + R' where O' and R' are the components of 

the impressed accelerating force and of the pressure respectively. 

This follows from the theorem on curves p'co8t=pf corresponding to Meonier's 
theorem on surfaces. 

Ex. 2. A helix is placed with its axis vertical, and a bead slides on it under 

the action of gravity. Find the motion and 
pressure. 

Let a be the radius of the cylinder, a the 
inclination of the tangent to the horizon. 
Drawing PL perpendicular to the axis of «, the 
radius of curvature is a length measured along 
PL equal to a seo^ a. If PT is the tangent, the 
osculating plane is LPT, If the helix is smooth 
we have 

r2=-2|7z+C, 




v^QOtfla _Ri 



a m 

= OCO8O + — ?. 

m 
If the particle start from rest at a height h, 
we see that C=2gh, Since f= ^dsfdl and ds aina= dz, we find that the time of 
descending that height is cosec a ,J2hlg, 
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If the helix is roogh, the friction is /Jiy/{Ri* + R/)* Sappodng that the coefficient 
of friction is /u=tana, the resolution along the tangent becomes 

dv sin o ... - „ ^ 
V v-= -^ sm a+ J {v*00B^ a -^-a^g^ ; 

writing v* cos a=^ for brevity, we find 

d^ s sin 2a 



; 



+c. 



To integrate this we multiply the numerator and denominator of the fraction 
on the left-hand side by the denominator with the minus sign changed. We 
then find 

log{v'costt+N/(t>*cos»tt-Ha'flr^}- ■ ^^ , ^ ^ = + C. 

^ ^ " v'oosa a 

To find C we require the initial value of v. If this were zero the particle would 
remain at rest because /u=tan a. 

Ex, 3. A rough helical tube of pitch a and radius a is placed so as to have 
its axis vertical and the coefficient of friction is tan a cos e. An extended flexible 
string which just fits the tube is placed in it: show that when the string has fallen 

through a vertical distance ma its velocity is (at^ sec a sinh 2/u)^, where m is 
determined by the equation 

cot i € tanh /i = tanh (/i sin e + ^ m cos a sin 2e). [Math. Tripos, 1886.] 

Ex, 4. Two small rings of masses m, m' can slide freely on two wires each of 
which is a helix of pitch p, the axes being coincident and the principal normals 
common ; the rings repel one another with a force equal to fimmfr when they are at 
a distance r from one another. Prove that if be the angle the plane through one 
ring and the axis makes with the plane through the other ring and the axis, the time 

in which <p increases from a to /) is I {A4^~2BeoB<f>-\-C}'^d^f where 

and a, b are the radii of the cylinders on which the helices are drawn. 

[Coll. Ex. 1896.] 

528. acovinc eurr**. Ex, 1. A particle P is constrained to move on the 
plane curve z=f{x)j which rotates about a straight 
line Oz in its plane with an angular velocity u. 
It is required to form the equations of motion. 

Applying to P an acceleration ul^x tending 
from the axis of rotation, we treat the curve as 
if it were fixed, Art. 495. Taking the tangential 
and normal resolutions, we have 

v^- = — +w'a:cosU', ~ = — ul'x sm }ff + - , 
as m p m m 

where v is the velocity of the particle relatively to the curve, ^ the angle the tangent 
at P makes with the axis of x, and p is the radius of curvature. Also F and O are 
the components of the impressed forces along the tangent and radius of curvature 
at P. 

We may replace the first of these equations by the integral of vis viva, viz. 

} mi;* = j(Fds + nuAc dx). 
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The seoond equation then gives the component R of preeeoie in the plane of the 
oorve. The component R' of pressure perpendicular to the plane of the curve 
is given by 

where H is the corresponding component of the impressed force, and x ia the 
distance of the particle from the axis of rotation. 

Ex, 2. A circular wire is couBtrained to turn round a vertical tangent Oz with 

a uniform angular velocity w. A heavy smooth 
bead, starting from the highest point A without 
any velocity relative to the curve, descends under 
the action of gravity. Find the velocity and 
pressure. 

Let (7 be the centre, OC=a; let P be the 
particle, the angle ACP=:$, v^adejdt. We re- 
duce the plane to rest by applying to P an aooele- 
rating force measured by cn^x, where x=^a+a ain 0, 
and acting parallel to 0(7. The equation of vis 




viva then gives 



Jt7'=^(a-aco8 



e)+i^f'^ 



xdx; 



/. i;>s2^(a-acos0) + (AiS(2sin9+sin>9). 

The components R, R' of the pressure on the particle respectively along PC and 
perpendicular to the plane are given by 



i;* R 

— =^ cos ^ - w'a: sin ^+ - , 
a tn 



Id,,, R' 
X at m 



The latter equation reduces to R'ss2tniav eoa $, 

Ex, 8. Two small rings of masses m, m', (m>fit') are capable of sliding on a 
smooth circular wire of radius a, whose vertical diameter is fixed, the rings being 
below the centre and connected by a light string of length a ^2: prove that if the 
wire is made to rotate round the vertical diameter with an angular velocity 

{— ^ —^ — J-} , the rings can be in relative equilibrium on opposite sides of the 

vertical diameter, the radius through the ring m being inclined at an angle 60** to 

the vertical. Show also that the tension of the string is ; ^ ~ a, 

m-m' tJ2 ^ 

[ColL Ex. 1897.] 
Ex. 4. A smooth circular cone of angle 2a has its axis vertical and its vertex, 
pierced with a small hole, downwards. A mass M hangs at rest by a string which 
passes through the vertex and a mass m attached to the upper extremity describes 
a horizontal circle on the inner surface of the cone. Find the time T of a complete 
revolution, and prove that small oscillations about the steady motion take plaoe in 
the time T cosec a { (If + m)/8i?i}^. [ColL Ex. 1896.] 

Ex, 5. A smooth plane revolves with uniform angular velocity w about a fixed 
vertical axis which intersects it in the point 0, at which a heavy particle is placed 
at rest. Show that during the subsequent motion v^=ijria^'\'2gt\ where it is the 
depth of the particle below 0, p its distance from the axis and v the speed with 
which the path is traced on the plane. [Coll. Ex. 1893.] 
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520. A MUM of ttM motloa wltli two o»ntr — off iOveo. Ex, 1. A particle P, 
of unit nuui, ia constrained to move along an elliptic wire without inertia which can 
turn freely about its major axis. The particle is acted on hy two centres of force, 
situated in the foci <Sf, H, which attract according to the law of the inverse square. 
Prove that the pressure on the curve is zero in certain cases. 

We take the major axis as the axis of z and the origin at the centre. Let w he 
the angular velocity of the wire. Representing the distance of the particle P from 
the major axis by y, the component R' of pressure on the particle perpendicular to 
the plane of the curve is given by 

But since the wire is without inertia, i.e. without mass, the wire moves so that 
the pressure R' on it is zero, Art. 267. We therefore have throughout the motion 

y««=P, 

where B is the constant of angular momentum about the axis of rotation. 

Let the distances of the particle from the foci 5, H be fj, r,; and let the central 
forces be Ati/**!** fhlU^' 

To find the motion in the plane zOP, we apply to P an acceleration t^^^B^ly^, 
tending from the major axis, and then treat the curve as if it were fixed. We 
notice that the particle could freely describe the ellipie under any one of the forces 
Ml/^l^ thlT^, B^ly* if properly projected; see Arts. 888, 828. It immediately 
follows that if all the three forces act simultaneously, the pressure on the particle 
will be a constant multiple of the curvature, Art. 272. 

The pressure will be zero, if the square of the velocity of projection is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the velocities when the particle describes the curve 
freely under each force separately ; Art. 278. We find therefore that if v^ be the 
velocity relatively to the curve, the pressure is zero, if 

If V be the resultant velocity of the particle in space, we have v'=Vx'+ ctf'y'. Hence 

When the pressure is zero, the wire may be removed and the particle describes 
its path freely in space under the action of the two given centres of force. The 
general path under all circumstances of projection has not been found. If the 
particle is projected along the tangent to any ellipse having S, H for foci with a 
velocity whose component in the plane of the ellipse is v^, and whose component 
perpendicular to the plane is v'^ufy^Bly^ it will continue to describe the ellipse 
freely t while the ellipse itself moves round the straight line SH with a variable 
angular velocity ta^BfyK 

Ex. 2. If the particle is also acted on by a third centre of force situated at the 
centre and attracting according to the direct distance, prove that the pressure on 
the revolving wire is zero in certain cases. 
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580. Ex, A particle P of unit ma$a moves on a $mooth curve which is con- 
strained to turn about a fixed axis with an angular velocity w. It it required to 
find the relative motion. 

Let the axis of rotation be the axis of z and let the axes of «, y be fixed to the 
conre and rotate round Oz with the angular velocity w. Let us refer the motion to 
these moving axes. Since 9i=0, ^,=0, ^s^w, the equations of Art. 499 beoome 

XT -n ^v dy 

^+^«=57+"''' "^dt*'"} W. 

„ . n (2tr dz 

where R^, R^^ R^sx^ the components of the pressure on the particle. Eliminating 

1i, V, 10, 



d^x - - ^ dta - dy\ 

^Z 

di^ = ^ + ^> 



(2). 



The resultant of the two accelerating forces XjSbi'x, YY=n^i&9k force tending 
directly from the axis of rotation and whose magnitude is F^^ciiV, where r is the 
distance of the particle P from the axis. 

The resultant F^ of the two forces X^^ydfajdt, Y^= -xdiajdi is Fa= - rdta/dt, 
and it acts perpendicularly to the plane containing the axis of rotation and the 
particle in the direction in which the angular velocity ta is measured. 

To find the resultant F, of the forces X^=2<odyldt, Y^= -2udxldt, we notice 
that the component along the tangent to the curve, viz. X^dxjds + Y^dyjds, is zero. 
The resultant acts perpendicularly to the given curve, and may be compounded with 
and included in the reaction. When only the motion of the particle is required, 
the force t\ may be omitted. 

Seasoning as in Art. 197, we see that the equations of motion (2) become the 
same as if the particle were moving on a fixed curve, provided we impress on the 
particle (in addition to given forces Z, F, Z) two accelerating forces, viz. (1) a force 
Fi = u^ and (2) a force Fjs -rdiajdt. 

The process of including the two forces jP^, jP, among the impressed forces is 
sometimes called reducing the curve to rest. 

The curve having been reduced to rest, the velocity of the particle relatively to 
the curve is found either by the equation of vis viva or by resolving along the 
tangent. We find 

4v«=C+C;+|wardr- ir^.rd^, 

where U represents the work function. If the angular velocity is uniform, this 

reduces to 

it;«=C+l7+Jw>r». 

The velocity thus found is the velocity relative to the curve. The actual Telodty 
in space is the resultant of velocity v and the velocity tar of the point of the carve 
instantaneously occupied by the particle. 
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581. The pressure of the fixed eorve on the partiole is not the same as the 
actual pressure of the moving curve. Representing the first by JR' and the second 
by R, we see that JR' is the resultant of JR and the two forces X^^^vdyjdt^ 
Y^= - itadxjdu We may compound these two forces into a single force F,. We 
project the moving curve on a plane perpendicular to the axis of rotation. If F* 
be the projection of P, dxjdt and dyldt are the component velocities of P. The 
resultant is then evidently F^^2ufv' where i/ is the velocity of F* relatively both 
to the curve and its projection. The direction of F, is perpendicular not only to 
the given curve but also to its projection. The components along and perpendicular 
to the radius vector are +2wrd$ldt and -2<adrldt. 

582. Ex, A small bead slides on a smooth circular ring of radius a which 
is made to revolve about a vertical axis passing through its centre with uniform 
angular velocity <a, the plane of the ring being inclined at a constant angle a to the 
horizontal plane. Show that the law of angular motion of the bead on the ring is 
the same as that of a bead on the ring of radius a/sin a revolving round a vertical 
diameter with angular velocity w sin a. [Coll. Ex.] 

588. A changing enrvw. , A bead of unit mass movei on a tmooth curve 
whose form is e flanging in any given manner. It i$ required to find the motion. 

Let the equations of the curve be written in the form 

'=fi{e. t), y=/,(^. t). «=/,(d. (1). 

where d is an auxiliary variable. We may regard the position of the particle at 
any given time t as defined by some value of 0, Our object is to find in terms of 
the time. 

Let us use Lagrange's equations. We have 

r=i2(/,^+/^)« (2), 

where Z implies summation for all the coordinates, and partial di£ferential coeffi- 
cients are indicated by suffixes. The Lagrangian equation is 

ddT dT_dU 

dt dS"" d0'' d0 ^^^' 

••• 2 J(/^+/c)/#-2(/^+/,)(/,,^+/«)=^ (4). 

This is a differential equation of the second order from which may be found. 

The three components of the pressure on the particle in the directions of the 
axes may be found by differentiating the equations (1). If X, Y, Z, be the com- 
ponents of the impressed forces; R^, JR,, R^ those of the pressure, the Cartesian 
equations of motion are 

Since the pressure must be perpendicular to the tangent to the instantaneous 
position of the curve, we do not necessarily require all these equations, though it 
may be convenient to use them. 

584. Ex. A helix is constrained to turn about its axis Oz^ which is vertical, 
with a uniform angular velocity w. Find the motion of a particle of unit mass 
descending on it under the action of gravity. 

Let the axes OA^ OB move with the curve and let OA make an angle iat with 
some axis of x fixed in space. Let the angle AON:=0. See the figure of 
Art. 527. 
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The eqoationi of the helix referred to axes fixed in space are 

x:=aeo»{$ + ut)t y = amn{$-k-vt), x=a^tana; 

/. 2r=a:^+y'«+«'«=a«{(^' + «)«+taii«a^}. 

Substitnting in Lagrange's equation, we find after a little rednetion 

o^'r: - ^ sin a cos a, 

which admits of easy integration. It shonld be noticed that this reanlt is ii 
pendent of the angular velocity of the guiding curve, provided only it is constant 
A similar result holds for any curve on a right circular cylinder taming nnifonnlj 
about its axis. 

To find the pressure of the helix on the particle we use cylindrical oooidinates, 
Art. 491. Let P, Q, JR be the components of the pressure, then since in the helix 
psra, =s ^ + wt, we find by substitution 

These show that the pressure on the particle is equivalent to a Bustainizig foroi 
g cos a acting perpendicularly to the osculating plane together with the radial 
pressure P. 
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Motion on a Surface. 

535. Any Surfkce. To find the motion of a particle on a 

fiaed surface. 

Let P be the position of the particle at the time t^ Pri a 

tangent to the path, P^ a normal to 
the surface, and Pf that tangent to 
the surface which is perpendicular to 
the path. Let PC be the radius of 
^ curvature of the path, PA the bi- 
normal, then PA^ PC lie in the plane 
f f. Let X ^ ^^^ angle CPf. 

Let Xy F, Z be the resolved impressed forces parallel to 
any axes x, y, z fixed in space. Let the equation of the surfisice 

The resolved accelerations of the particle in the directions 
PA, Prjy PC are known to be zero, vdv/da and 7)^/p respectively, 
Art. 496. Hence resolving in the direction P17, 

a>8 d^ a^ ds 
which if U be the work function at once reduces to 

^mtf'^U + C (1). 

This is the equation of vis viva. 
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Let R be the pressure of the constraining surface on the 
particle measured positively inwards. Then resolving along 
the normal, 



mv^ 



cos ;^ = jET + iZ, 



P 

where H is the component of the impressed forces. If p' be the 
radius of curvature of the normal section rfP^ of the sur£a.ce 
made by a plane through the tangent to the path, it is proved 
in solid geometry that p = p'coa x- W® therefore have 

^?-fl^ + J2 (2). 

P 

saa. If a, 6 are the radii of oarvature of the principal seotioxiB of the sarfaoe 

at P, the angle the tangent to the path makes with the section a, we have by 

Enler's theorem 

1 _co8'0 Bin'0 

pa 

Let V] , v, be the resolved velocities of the particle along the tangents to the 
principal sections, then Vi=v cos0 and v,=v sin 0. The equation (2) then takes 
the form 

637. If the forces are conservative, the velocity of the particle 
%8 given by the equation (1) in terms of its coordinates at any 
instant and of the initial conditions. To determine the velocity 
at any point we do not require to know the path by which the 
particle arrived at that point (Art. 181). 

The pressure R is given by (2) in terms of the velocity at 
that point, the normal component of force and the radius of 
curvature of the normal section of the surface through the 
tangent. The pressure is therefore also independent of the path. 
The whole energy C being given, the pressure depends on the 
position of the particle and the direction of motion. 

The equation (2) shows that the acceleration of the particle 
normal to the surface is v'/p'. It is therefore independent of the 
position of the osculating plane but depends on the direction of 
motion. 

538. To find the path of the particle we resolve in some 
third direction. Choosing the direction Pf , we have 

— smx^F (3), 
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where F is the component of the impressed force along that 
tangent to the surface which is perpendicular to the path. This 
may also be written in the forms 

— 7-tanx = -P, —fr-r, 
9 9 

where p is the radius of curvature of the projection of the path 
on the tangent plane. It is also called the geodesic radius of 
curvature. 

539. Qeodefic path. If the only impressed forces acting 
on the particle are normal to the surface, F=0, and the third 
equation shows that either sin ;^ = or that the path is a straight 
line. The path is therefore necessarily a geodesic line. 

If the surface is rough, the friction acts opposite to the 
direction of motion, and F would still be zero. So also if the 
particle moves in a resisting medium the resistance is opposite to 
the direction of motion. Generally we conclude that the path of 
a particle on a rough surface in a resisting medium when acted on 
hy forces normal to the surface is a geodesic. 

Conversely, if the path is a geodesic line we must have sin % == 
and therefore jP=0. The component of the impressed force tan- 
gential to the surfa^ce must then also be tangential to the path. 

640. To find the radius of curvature of the path and the 
position of the oscidating plane when the position and direction of 
motion of the particle are given. 

To eflfect this we use the two equations 

mt;* . « 1 cos'<^ sm^4> cosy 

p ^ ' p' a b p 

The particle being in a given position, t;*, a and b are known. 
Since ^ is the angle the direction of motion makes with the 
principal section whose radius of curvature is a, we have 

jP= -4 cos ^ 4 5 sin ^, 

where A and B are the given components of impressed force 
along the tangents to the principal sections. Thus the values of 
both sin xl9 ^^^ cos xl9 ^How at once. 
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641. Motion on a furfkce of revolution. When the 
surface on which the particle moves is one of revoltition, it is 
generally more convenient to use cylindrical coordinates. 

Let the axis of figure be the axis of z and let ^ be the 
distance of the particle P from that axis. Let the equation of 
the surface be z =/ (f ). Let U be the work function, and let the 
mass be unity. The equation of motion obtcdned by resolving 
perpendicularly to the plane zOP is 

fs<w-^ in 

We have also the equation of vis viva 

y=i{r + ^' + fV'l = ^+C' (2), 

which, by using the equation of the surface, may be written in 
the form 

if" {i +(!)'} +Hy= i^+c (3). 

Here accents denote differentiations with regard to the time. 

By solving (1) and (3) we determine the two coordinates f, <f> 
in terms of the time. 

In cei*tain cases the solution can be effected. The equation 
(1) gives 

fy|(w=rff. 

Let the impressed forces be such that 

^'U^F,(<I>)+F,{lz) (4), 

where Fi, F^ are arbitrary functions. We then have 

f 'f I (f y ) = ^^ f ; .'. i f '*" = /"i (^) + ^ . . . (5). 

Substituting this value of ^' in (3) we find 

if'r{i+(|)'}=^»(e^)+^f*-^ <^>- 

Since 2^ is a known function of ^, the variables in this equation 
are separable. The determination of ^ as a function of t has 
therefore been reduced to integration. The differential equation 
of the path is found by dividing (5) by (6). It is evident that 
here also the variables are separable. 
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Since the expression for the vis viva, given in (3), can be 
written in the form 

where P is a function of { only, this solution is an example of 
Liouville's method of solving Lagrange's equations ; Art. 522. 

642. Motion on a sphere. When the surfigiee on which 
the particle moves is a sphere, we may use polar coordinates, the 
centre being the origin. The equations corresponding to (1) and 
(3) of Art. 541 are found by putting ^=lain0, where I is the 
radius ; we then have 

P ^^ (sin'^f ) = ^ , iZ« [0'^ + sin»^<^'«} = fr+ C. 

These admit of integration when U, expressed in polar coordinates, 

has the form 

ain^eU^ F, (r, <f>) + F^ (r, 0), 

The resulting integrals are 

lpam^00'^^F,(l,0) + Csm^0-A\' 

548. Bxamptos. Ex. 1. A particle of mass m moves on the inner snrfiaoe 
of a cone of revolution, whose semi-vertioal angle is a, under the action of a 
repulsive force m/ilr^ from the axis ; the angular momentum of the particle about 
the axis being m^fitana; prove that its path is an arc of a hyperbola whose 
eccentricity is sec a. [Math. Tripos, 1897.] 

Besolve along the generator and take moments about the axis, thus avoiding 
the reaction. Art. 541. These prove by integration that the path lies on a plane 
parallel to the axis. The angle between the asymptotes is therefore equal to the 
angle of the cone. 

Ex, 2. A particle P moves on a sphere of radius I under the action both of 
gravity and a force X=filx^ tending directly from a vertical diametral plane taken 
as the plane of yz. Show that the determination of the motion can be reduced 
to integration. If the particle is projected horizontally from the extremity of the 
axis of X, show that when next moving horizontally, it is in a lower position. 

Ex, 3. A particle is acted on by a force the direction of which meets an 
infinite straight line AB &t right angles and the intensity of which is inversely 
proportional to the cube of the distance from AB. The particle is projected with 
the velocity from infinity from a point P at a distance a from the nearest point O 
of the line in a direction perpendicular to OP and inclined at an angle a to the 
plane AOP, Prove that the particle is always on the sphere the centre of which 
is 0, that it meets every meridian line through ^B at the angle a, and that it 
reaches the line AB in the time a' sec a/^^i, where fi is the absolute force. 

[Math. Tripos, 1860.] 
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Ex, 4. A particle moves on a spherical surface of unit radias, its position 
being determined by its polar distance $ and its longitude ^ If the tangential 
acceleration is always in the meridian, and aia* Bd^ldt^sht oot^=ti, prove that 

its value is ^' (1 + u^ (**+^^ ) • 

Prove also that the law of force perpendicular to the equatorial plane under 

which the sphero-conic -r-rz = . ^ + -7-=^ can be described is that of the inverse 

sm'tf sin' a sm'o 

cube of the distance. [Math. Tripos, 1898.] 

Ex, 5. A particle moves on a smooth helicoid, x=a0, under the action of a 
force /if per unit mass directed at each point along the generator inwards, r being 
the distance from the axis of z. The particle is projected along the surface 
perpendicularly to the generator at a point where the tangent plane makes an 
angle a with the plane of xy, its velocity of projection being a,Jfi, Prove that the 
equation of the projection of its path on the plane of xy is 

l + aVr'=secSa{cosh(^/cosa)}*. [Math. Tripos, 1896.] 

544. Osniiid«nk Ex, 1. A particle moves on a rough circular cylinder 
under the action of no external forces. Prove that the space described in time t is 

log { 1 + j where the particle has initially a velocity F in a direc- 
tion making an angle a with the transverse plane of the cylinder. 

[Math. Tripos, 1888.] 

Ex, 2. A heavy particle moves on a rough vertical circular cylinder and is 
projected horizontally with a velocity V, Prove that at the point where the path 
cuts the generator at an angle 0, the velocity v is given by 

agjv^ sin' ^^agjV^+^fi log (cot + oosec 0), 

and that the azimuthal angle $ and vertical descent z are €igd=ijv*d^ and 
jF«=Jv* cot 0(10, the limits being 0=ir to 0. [Math. Tripos, 1888.] 

The cylindrical equations of motion give 

— (i;sin0)s= --r*sin'0» :=- (t7cos0)=^--v'sin*0cos0. 
dt ^ a at ^' ' a ^ ^ 

First eliminating dt and putting v = l/ir we obtain the first result. Secondly 

eliminating fi we obtain the others. 

Ex, 8. A smooth cylinder whose cross section is a cardioid is placed with its 
generators inclined at an angle a to the vertical and having the generator through 
the cusp in its highest position, and a particle is projected from the cusp line with 
velocity V along the inner surface of the cylinder inclined at an angle /3 to the 

generator; show that it will leave the surface if r'<r — . ,^ , where 2a is the 

breadth of any section through the cusp. [Math. Tripos, 1887.] 

545. StrlBS OB a snrfke*. Ex, 1, A string, one end of which is fastened 
at a point of the surface of a smooth circular cylinder whose axis is vertical, winds 
round the cylinder for part of its length, and terminates in a straight portion of 
length c at the end of which a particle is tied. Show that when the particle is 
projected in the direction horizontal and perpendicular to the string it begins to 
rise or fall according as the velocity is greater or less than sin a {ge sec a)' ; a being 
the angle at which the string cuts the generators. 

R.D. 22 
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Prove klao that daring the ensoing motion - — (r'u)-<-au' = 0; r beiag at 
time the length of the projeotion of Oie stnight portion of the atiing a 
horitoDtkl plane, w the angaUr velocity or the vertioal pUne dmwn throa^ 
Btring and a the radint of the cylinder. [Coll. Es. IS 

Ex. 2. A Btting U voand roDud a vertieal cjlindet of radina a in the toni 

a given helix, the inclination to the horiaon being i. The nppei end ia attachat 

a fixed point on the cylinder, and the Iowa-, a portion of the atriug of len 

I aeo i having been nnwonnd, has a nateritJ particle attaohed to it whioh is alx 

oontaot with a rough horizontal plane, the ooeffieieat of friction bring 

Bopposing a horiiontal velocity V perpendioolar to the free portion of the atr 

to be applied to the particle m as (o tend to wind the string on the eylinc 

determiDe the motion and prove that the partiole will leave the pUuoe after 

projection of the anwonnd portion of the string npon the plane hfta desmi 

an angle 

— - — loo ■ ■ ^? . rUJUfa. T 181 

3/1 tan i ^ 2/iF'taa't-3/i;ltan> + ;a i-— ™- ■>■■ *" 

Ex. S. A flue string of length 1 ia fastened to a p<^t J of a emooth ejlio 
of ndine a, and, being wound rotrnd the cylinder, has a particle of gifra >n 
attadied to the free end. Show that, if the partide is projected in any diieeti 
it will, so long as the string is tight and some portion of it remains woimd on 
oylinder, deeoribe a geodeaia line on the snrboe 



.s^(7p37*-V*'+»'- 



where the axis of the cylinder ia the axis of i, and the axis of x ia the lad 

throagh A. 

Show also that the particle cannot be so projected that the string shftU not ■ 
on the cylinder, except when the path lies in (be plane of the ciroolar aeotiOD 
the oylinder drawn through A. [Math. Tripoa, 181 

S40. Oanaa' irmtnllnstta The motion of a particle on a snrfaoe may a 
be investigated by using tbe geodesic polar coordinates of Oanas. In this metli 
ever; surface has a geometry of its own, in whiota all (he lines nnder oonaidernti 
are drawn on the surface. The geodesies on the surface correspond to straij 
lines on a plane, and tbe propertieg of the figures are discussed by reaaon. 
analc^ns to that of two dimeneiong. 

Let O be any origin, p tbe length of tbe gsodesio drawn from to any movi 
point P. Let u be tbe angle OP makes with some fixed geodeuc 0*. X<at OP" 
a, neighbouring geodesic, PL the perpendienlar to OP". Then in the limit j;j>'= 
PL-Pdu. The theorem that OP=OL is proved in Salmon's Solid Qeomel 
Alt. 8M, edition of 1883. Tbe qiian(i(7 P is a fnnction of p and u, whoee fo 
depends on the particnlar snrfaoe nnder considention. On a plane P=p, and 
a sphere of radius a, P^aeiup/a. On an ellipsoid when the origin O is at 
ombilicos, P=y cosec u, where u is the angle tbe geodesic OP makes with tbe . 
containing tbe fonr umbilici. Tbe difBoulty of finding the value of P for ■ 
snr&ce prevents this method from coming into genersl nse. 

Tbe vis viva 2T of a particle of unit mass is given by 
T = i(p'» + P'«''), 
where accents as usual denote diflerential coefficients with regard to the tii 
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Let U be the work function ; F, G the aooelerationB at P along and perpendicnlar 
to the geodesic radins vector OP. We have by Lagrange's theorems, 

i$-%-'i"" •■• ^-■-"S"-. <■)■ 

^. dP dP .dP , ^., , 
Since -37 = -T- P + -5— w f *hi8 reduces to 
at dp "^ a<o 

G=P«"+^w'»+2^«y (2). 

dw dp 

547. We may aUo arrive at these resuUi without using Lagrange* s equtUions. 
Let ti, V be the component velocities of P along and perpendicnlar to the tangent 
Pr at P to the geodesic OP. Let P'T be the projection of the tangent to OP' on 
the tangent plane at P. Since the tangent planes at P, P' make an indefinitely 
small angle with each other the component velocities at P along and perpendicnlar 
to FT' are ti + du and v->-<iv. If d$ be the angle PT makes with P'T, the accele- 
rations along and perpendicnlar to PT are (as in Art. 225), 

„ du dd ^ dv d$ 

Now u=p\ v=Pui\ and by a theorem proved in Salmon's Solid Geometry, Art. 

392, d$=-j-dta. We therefore have 
dp 

These reduce to the same forms as before. 

548. Ex. A particle P, constrained to move on an ellipsoid, is attached to 
an umbilicus by a string of given length, which also lies on the surface. Prove 
that the particle describes a geodesic circle with a uniform velocity F, and that the 
angular velocity of the string about the umbilicus is Fsinw/y. Prove also that 
the accelerating tension is r*oo8/3/y, whero /3 is the angle the tangent at P to the 
string makes with the axis of y. 



540. ]>«iv«lopalfl« snxflaoaa. When the surface on which the particle moves 
is developable, we may sometimes fix the position of the particle by using the edge 
as a curve of reference. Let < be the aro of the edge measured from some fixed 
point ^ to a point Q such that the tangent at Q passes through P. Let QP=u 
measured positively in the same direction as s. We then have 

«»=~«'»+(u' +«')«. 

The form of the surface being given, the radius of curvature p of the edge at 
Q is known as a function of s. When U is given as a function of u and s the 
Lagrangian method supplies two equations to find the coordinates u and s. 

Ex. A heavy particle moves on a developable surface whose edge is a helix 
with its axis vertical. Obtain two integrals by which s' and u* may always be 
found in terms of u and s. Show also that if the particle is projected along a 
tangent to the helix, it will continue to describe that tangent. 

22—2 
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Motion of a heavy particle on a surfoLce of revolution. 

560. To find the motion of a heavy particle on a surface of 
revolution the axis of which is vertical. 

Let the axis of z be the axis of the sur&ce and let z be 
measured upwards. The velocity v is then given by 

v»^2g{h^z) (1), 

where & is a constant depending on the initial conditions. Let 
the plane z — hhe called the level of no velocity. 

Let ^ be the distance of the particle P from the axis of figure, 
and <f> the angle the plane zOP makes with the plane zOx. Then 

ft--' (2). 

where mA is the constant angular momentum and its value is 
known when the initial values of ^ and dif>jdt are given ; Art. 492. 
The velocity v at any point being given by (1), the angular mo- 
mentum A must lie between zero and v^. It is the former when 
the particle is moving in the plane zOP and the latter when 
moving horizontally. The particle therefore can occupy only 
those points of the surface at which v^>A, i.e. those points at 
which ig {h — -^) f * > A^. If then we describe the cubic surfiu^ 

{k-z)^* = A-ltg (8), 

the ^ of the particle for any value of z must be greater than the 
corresponding f of the cubic surface. 

This cubic divides the given surface of revolution into zones, 
separated by horizontal circles, and the particle can move only in 
those zones which are more remote from the axis of figure than 
the corresponding portions of the cubic. The zone actually moved 
in is determined by the point of projection. The particle moves 
round the axis of figure and must continue to ascend or to descend 
until it arrives at a point at which the vertical velocity can be 
zero, that is, until it reaches one of the boundaries of the zone. 

If the particle is projected horizontally it is on the boundaiy 
of two zonea It will move on that neighbouring zone which is 
the more remote from the axis than the coiTesponding portion of 
the cubic. If the cubic touch the surface of revolution, the 
particle is situated on an evanescent zone and will then describe 
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a horizontal circle. The path is stable or unstable according as 
the neighbouring zones are less or more remote from the axis of 
figure than the cubic sur&ce. 

551. Ex. A particle U prcjeeted horizontally with a velocity V at a point 
whose coordinates are (, $. Will it rise orfallf 

If mR be the pressure on the particle, ^ the angle the radius of curvature 
makes with the vertical, we see by resolving vertically, that the particle if inside ^ 

and ^ < ir will rise or fall according as JR cos ^ is greater or less than g. 

To find JR we resolve along the normal to the sorfaoe. Since the particle is 
moving along that principal section whose radius of curvature is the normal n, ^ 

we have V^Jn = /{ - y cos ^, Art. 586. Since n sin ^ = (, we see that the particle wiU ^ v. 

rise, faUj or describe a horizontal circle according <u V* is greater, less, or equal to ^ 

g^ tan ^. If 2=/(() be the equation of the surface of revolution, tan }lfszdzld(. 

To find the level to which the particle will rise or fall we use the cubic surface c^ rv» ^ 7 
described in Art. 550, the constants A and h being known from the equations 
V^=A,V^=i2g{h-z). The intermediate motion may be deduced firom the equations 
(1), (2) of the same article. 

552. Ex, To find the pressure on the particle when in any position. 

We use the formula given in Art. 586. The principal radii of curvature of the 
surface are the radius of curvature p of the meridian and the normal n. The 
velocity perpendicular to the meridian being v^ss^d^/dt, the yelooity Vj along the 
meridian is given by v*=Vi*+v^*. The formula 



r,« v* 



shows that 



^ + -^=J2-i7COS^, 
p n ^ r^ 

_ , . 2g{h-z) A^ (l 1\ 

R=g oos ^ + -^^-^ ' + !=• ( ) . 

^ P ^ \n pj 



This problem has a special interest because we can use it to represent experi- 
mentally the path of a particle under the action of a centre of force. If Q be the 
projection of the particle on a horizontal plane, the motion of Q is the same as 
that of a particle moving under the action of a central force whose magnitude is 
i2 sin ^. If then a surface is so constructed that the generating curve satisfies the 
differential equation R sin jpssfilp, where JR has the value given above, the path of 
Q should be a conic with a focus at the origin. 

The experiment cannot be properly tried with a particle, for the surface must 
then be very smooth. It is better to replace the particle by a small sphere which 
is made to roll on a rough surface, but in that case, the theory must be modified to 
allow for the size of the particle. Nature, 1897. 

558. arnaU oanlllatton. Ex, A heavy particle P, describing a horizontal 
circle on a eurface qf revolution, is slightly disturbed. It is required to find the 
oscilUUions to a first approximation. 

The plane zOP may be reduced to rest if we apply to the particle a horizontal 

acceleration ^(d^jdt)^. Art. 495. Since pd^ldt=A, this acceleration is equal to 

A^l^, Besolving along the meridian, we have 

d^s A^ 

^ = |j-cos^-i7 8in^, 

where ^ is the angle POO which the normal to the surfisee makes with the axis. 
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Let the ndini of the me«n oiroU bs N,P, = c &ad lat tha nomul to the «aj 
ftt Mij point of its oironmlereDoe m»ke an uigle P,G,0=y with tha T«rti 




Binoe ( mv be taken to be the no of the meriduui between the pattiola and 
mean cirole, ve bare 

where p ia the tadins of anrvature of the meridian at its interaeotion with 

Sabrtitating, we find b; Taylor'a theorem j^-F-^, 

„ A* , A*aiiy SA*oo^y gooay 

The position of the drale of referBnoe is as jet arfaitratj exoept that 
deriatioD ( muit be small. Let it be bo ohoaen that the mean value of • (takco 
any long time) is zero; we then have F—0. The mean oirele and the angr 
momentnm mA are so related that ^'^c'^tany, while the oaeiUatotr motioi 
given by < = Lsiii(pl + jlf) where I<, il are the oonstants of integraUon. 

To find the motion round the aiis of flgore we nae the equation ^d^/dt = A 



, At 2,10087 1 , . .„ 

>=j+ e. ■ -oofl(pt+M) + 



where if ia the oonstaut of integration. 

It we write a for the mean value of d^/di, we have A =e*w. We then find 



'C-T'- 



The time the particle lakes to travel from the highest position to the loweat or ! 
reverse is rip. 

S54. The Paraboloid. Ex. I. A smooth paraboloid is plaoed with ita a 
vertioal and vertex downwards, and its eqoation is C=iat. A heavy partiole 
projeoted horiaontally with velocity V, the initial altitude beiiig * = b, show that I 
partiele is again moving horizontally at an altitude i- F*/2^. Show also tl 
the pressure on the nirfaoa at any point of the path is inversely proportioiial to 1 
radina of onrvatnre of the parabola. 
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To prove the first, we notice that the angular momentinn A^V^ where |'=4a&. 
The cubic p(h-'t)^A^I2g becomes x'-A£ + F'&/2^=0, one root of the qnadratio 
being ;7 = 6, the other V is given either by 6 + &' = A or 6' s F^/2y. The second part 
follows from Art. 552. 

If the time T of passing from one limit to the other be required, we first 
notice that 






the limits being h and h'. This integral can be reduced to elliptic forms by putting 

a+z=(&'+a)eo8*^. 

Ex, 2. A particle moves under the action of gravity on a smooth paraboloid 
whose axis is vertical, vertex downwards and latus rectum 4a. If the particle be 
projected along the surface in the horizontal plane through the focus with a 
velocity ,J{^ag), prove that the initial radius of curvature p of the path, and the 
angle 6 which the radius of curvature makes with the axis, are given by 

V(n» + l)/)=2iiaV2, (l-n)tand=l+n. [Math. T. 1871.] 

Ex, 8. A heavy particle moves on a paraboloid with its axis vertical, the 
equation of the surface being x'/a +y'//3= 4x. Show that the particle when moving 

horizontally must lie on the quartic surface ^("^""^ifo — ^) = \j » 

1 x> «■ 1 /«^ 1/'* \ 

where -« = -« + ^+4, and B is the initial value of -. ( — + ^ + 2^ I . Show also 
pr a^ p* p^ \fi P J 

that when the paraboloid is a surface of revolution, the intersection reduces to two 

horizontal planes and two coincident planes at the vertex. 

555. The Conical Pendulum. To find the motion of a 
heavy particle F on a smooth sphere*. 

It will be convenient in this problem to take the origin of 
coordinates at the centre of the sphere and to measure Oz 
vertically downwards. Let I be the length of the string OP and 
the angle it makes with Oz. Let <f> be the angle the vertical 
plane zOP makes with some fixed plane zOx. Let r be the 

* The problem of the conical pendulum has been considered by Lagrange in 
the second volume of his Micanique Analytique, He deduces equations equivalent 
to (1) and (3) of Art. 555 from his generalized equations, and notices that the 
cubic has three real roots. He reduces the determination of t and to integrals, 
and makes approximations when the bounding planes are close together. He 
refers also to a memoir of Clairaut in 1785. There is an elaborate memoir by 
Tissot in LiouvilU's Journal^ vol. xvii. 1S52. He expresses t, z, and the arc < in 
elliptic integrals in terms of ti. A long communication by Ohailan may be found 
in the Bulletin de Soe. Math, de France, 1SS9, voL xvn. There is a brief discussion 
of this problem in Greenhill's Applications of Elliptic Functiont, 1892, Art. 206. 
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distance of P firom Oz. Let A be the altitude above O of tl 
level of zero velocity. We now proceed as in Art. 550. 

By the principles of angular momentum and vis viva. 

Eliminating d^lit and writing r = { sin d, 

Pain^ei^' =2gih+lcoBe)aii*0 -~ (2). 

Patting z = l COB 0, this may also be written in the form 

^{^J'-^ffi^+'^i^-^)-^* (3). 

To find the positions of the horizontal sections between which tl 
particle oscillates (Art. 550), we put dz/dt-0. We thus hai 
the cubic 

(A + ^)(P-^)-4V2flr = (4). 

Since the initial value of z must make (dzjdty positive, tl 
left-hand side of the cubic (4) is positive for some value of 
lying between z=±l When z=±lthe left-hand side is negativ 
hence the cubic has two real roots lying between ± I and separate 
by the initial value of z. Let these roots be ^ = a and z^ 
Lastly when z is very large and negative the left-hand side 
positive, the third root of the cubic is therefore negative an 
numerically greater than L Let this root he z = ^c. The partia 
oscillates between the two horizontal planes defined by z^^^a, z=^b. 

Since the cubic can be written in the form 

2» + A-j«-P^ + (ilV25r-PA) = 0, 
we have the obvious relations 

Conversely, when the depths a and b of the two boundaries c 
the motion are given, the values of the other constants of th 
motion, viz. c, h, and A, follow at once. We have 

556. Ex, Prove (1) that one of the two horizontal planes bounding thi 
motion lies below the centre ; (2) that the plane eqnidlstant from the two bonndinj 
planes also lies below the centre; (8) that both the bounding planes lie below th< 
centre if 2ghJ^<.A^\ (4) if a length OC=e be measured upwards firom the centre O 
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the point C is not only above the top of the sphere, but above the level of zero 
veloeity. 

To prove (1), we notioe that if all the roots were negative, every coefficient of 
the cubic (4) would be positive, which is not the case. To prove (2) ; since both 
a and b are numerically less than 2, it follows from the value of e that a+6 is 
positive. (8) The two roots a and b will have the same or different signs according 
as the left-hand side of the cubic when z=0 and z=l has the same or different 
signs. The fourth result follows from the fact that e-h, i.e. a+ 6, is positive. 

The first and third results follow also from Descartes' rule of signs; for since 
all the roots of the cubic are real, there are as many positive roots as changes of 
sign, and as many negative roots as continuations. 

557. Ex, To find the tefuian of the string we produce the radius vector OP 
outwards to a point Q so that PQ is half the length of the string. Let z* be the 
depth of Q below the level of zero velocity. Prove that the tension tnR is given 
by lR=2gz\ Thence show that the string can become slack only when Q crosses 
the level of zero velocity. It may be noticed that the tension or pressure on a 
sphere is independent of the angular momentum mA, 

558. Ex. 1. A particle P is projected horizontally vfith a veloeity V, 
Determine whether it will rise or fall, and find the position of the other boundary to 
the motion. 

Let the initial radius OP make an angle a with the vertical. Besolving along 
the normal, we find that the initial tension mR is given by JR=^cosa+F^//. 
The particle will rise or fall according as R cos a is > or <^, that is, according as 
F'cos a is > or <Zy sin' a. If these are equal the particle describes a horizontal 
circle. See Art. 551. 

To determine how far it will rise or fall, we notice that one root of the cubic in 
Art. 555 is known, viz. z=l cos a ; the cubic may therefore be reduced to a qoadratio. 
But it is more easy to repeat the reasoning. We have by the principles of angular 
momentum and vis viva 



r«^=Ffsintt, 
at 



^ i^Y'^^ (^y"^ F«+2^Z(cosd-oos a). 



Eliminating d^jdt and putting zero for dB/dt, the limiting values of ^ are 
found from 

F« !!B1^ = F« + 2^Ucos ^ - oos o) ; 

.*. V^ (cos ^ + cos a) = 2gl sin' d. 

Putting V*l2gl=2n for brevity, we find 

coB^s -n+i^(l-2ficosa+n'), 

where the positive sign is given to the radical because cos $ must be less than unity. 
This value of oos 6 and cos ^=:C08 a determine the positions of the bounding planes 
of the motion. 

Ex. 2. A heavy particle, constrained to move on the surface of a smooth 
sphere of radius a, is projected horizontally with a velocity V from a point on the 
surface whose depth below the centre is x. Prove that, when next moving hori- 
zontally, the depth x* of the particle below the same point is given by 



iBfftiw It !■ wa^ omlj. Pnn« tfa>t it wiD be agaia ■0ri»( *'~*-~'**"r « 
poiM afeoM iiilMi i fan Ik kr-Hl pnt ■ mb->^. [OolL I 

Ex. A. A putMk ii ■IIhIiiJ bj • mo^ m tlw toy of > ' |' ' ' do 

Hid » fio>t>tiJ bouOBtallT alsMB tbe MJoiui iifcw. wUdt ia iva^ will 
*ciocft7 joM 1101 li III I Id pcwt il (raa U «ac InviBB Am m&eB. Knd 
iitiiiilj iriii iliwlTlMln ■ giiMi Mc>«d Awtbal it wiD atvajs i^nain mead 
vitfa tlw Mrfuc [Math. THpoi, U 

•••. £'. I. SApr thml th€ ndimt af orMBc ^ lA( faU arf (fer iwft 
iJaa X i>^ (kc a«ilaiiiv /'«i< " '^^ aonwl la (Ac if km mn «va ty 



e=-^. u...^. 



Wa bll0> the meUwd gJTcn iiiArt.UO. LatJ-bitlMO 
ntioD along that tangent W the apheie which ii 
of motiMi. Then 



- =7' T""*== 



Hence if the direction ot motion makn an angle f with the mnidiaii, 

F = «iin<nn^. 
tHoM the eomponenta of velocit; in and perpcoilicnlT to the meridian jriane 
aV and atiat^', we bate veot^'=ae', Diin^ = lun0^'. Chooaing Ibo laj 
eomponcnt to find ^ and ramanbeiing that Ptin'9t'=A, the 'raloea of ooa x/f ' 
■in xlp *f* etident. 

Kx. 2. A particle ia piojeded with relocitj V horiiontall; from a point 
the inrfaoe of a imooth sphere. PrOTe that the ndina of ooTTatiiTe of ita p>tl] 

CA-^—i , wlxi^ I is the ndina of the ephern and a the inolioation to 

It the point. [ColL Ex. 18E 

Ex. 3. A particle is projected innde a Btnooth aphere of radiiu I with a Tsloc 
^2gl alonf! a tangent to the horizontal equator, prove that at fliat tba ladina 
CurrBtoro ia 21/^5. [Coll. Ex. 181 

••O. Ex. Prove that the projtction of the path of the particle <m a horitcm 
plane U a central orbit deKribtd iindfr a force Rma 9 = ^ {2h-t-SJ{P - r*}], wA 
the radical changu tign tnhen r=l. 

Show ftlw that if the two root* a aad b of the enbio in Art. 565 have the aw 
nignii, the oentntl path is a apiral carve touching alternatelj two oirolea whi 
radii are ^(J* - &■) and ,/{P - i*), the carve being alwaji oonoave to the oentra 
tore*. If a and b have opposite signs the central path after touching each boimdi 
circle, touches the circle r = l aod theo toachea the other bounding eirato. Tin 
will be a point of inflexion only if R vaniahee and ohangee sign. 
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561. Ex. If we write ift+loo8^ = /coo8^ the general equoHon of motion of 
a conical pendtUum may be reduced to the form 

- sin" (^y = ^ (008 80 - COB 8a), 

by properly choosing the conttante k and a. 
Show that these Talues are 

Find alao the positions of the bounding planes when the constants k and a of the 
motion are given. 

662. Time of passage. The motion of the particle as it 
travels from one boundary to the other may he found by an elliptic 
integral. 

We write the equation (3) of Art. 555 in the form 

V(2g) ^ ^ f dz 

I J'^ia- z) {z - 6) (ir + c) ' 

where the limits are z^a and -gr = 6, and a > 6. Putting ir = a — f *, 
the integral takes a standard form which is reduced to an elliptic 
integral by writing f = sin -^ hj{a — 6), i.e. we write 

2r = a cos" -^ + 6 sin" -^ ; 

" I V(a + c)JV(l-/c»sin"i^)' 

, , a-6 Z" + a6 

where ic" = , c= ^. 

a+c a+6 

If the time of passage from one boundary to the other is required, 
the limits are and ^tt. 

If the two bov/nding planes are close together, k is small. By 
expanding in powers of k and effecting the integrations we find 
that the time from one boundary to the other is given by 

If the two boimding planes are also close to the lowest point, 
we put 

a=Zcosa = Z(l-ia"), 6 = Zco8)9 = Z(l - J/S"). 

We then find that the time of passage from one boundary to the 
other is 



t 



-i/C^^' 



I 



J 
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the fourth powers of a and fi being neglected. This resnlt 
given by Lagrange. 

Let u = I -TTz Z . , ,v and K be the value of u wh 

'^ = ^TT. Let t be the time of passage from the lower boundi 
to the depth z defined by any value of y^, and T the time fn 
one boundary to the other, then tjT = ujK. 

668. Ex, 1. Prove that when half the time of passing firom the lower to 
upper boundary has elapsed, the particle is above the mean level between the 1 
boundaries. Prove also that the depth of the particle is then (ff'a+ h)l{K' + 1), lA 
«^=l-ic«. [Tim 

Ex, 2. Prove that when a quarter of the time has elapsed, the depth z of 
partide is 

(1+V«')n/(1 + *') 

664. The apiidal angle. To find the change in the vcd 
of <f> as the partide moves from one bounding plans to the other. 

Eliminating dt between (1) and (3) of Art. 555 we find 

V(2g ) A _ f dz 

where the limits of integration are z = b and z = a, and a > 
Putting a = m + /A, 6 = m— /a, <8r = m + f so that m is the midc 
value of z and fi the extreme deviation on each side of the midd 
we have 



V(2flr) r df 

At ^ JV(/*»-f«)V(m + c + 



where the limits are ^ si — /a and /a. 

666. When the bounding planes are close to each other, tl 
, range fi of the values of { is small. If also the planes are n 

I near the lowest point, the two last factors in the denominat 

i are not small for any value of f. We may therefore expai 

these in powers of f and thus put the integral into the form 

After calculating P and R, this gives 

ttI ( 3(3P-hl3m')mV \ 
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666. If both the bounding plane$ are near the hwett point of the tphere, I and 
z are nearly equal, and the last factor in the denominator of (Art. 564), may be 
BO small that its changes in valae are considerable fractions of itself. We write 
the integral in the form 



V(2i7) 



_ r dx 1 

'^''js/{a-z)^(z-b)il-z)'^{c+z){l+i)' 



Al 

The two factors in the denominator of the second fraction are not small and these 
may be expanded in powers of some small quantity properly chosen. We shall 
make the expansion in powers of l-zssii. 

Bemembering the values of A and e found in Art. 565, we have 

all these integrals are common forms. To find the first we put { - s = 1/u. We have 

[ dz _ 1 [ du 

J s/{a- z)^{z-b)(l-z)- ^(l-a)y/{l^b) J ^{a-u)^(u-py 

where a and p are two constants which we need not calculate. For since the 
limits of the first integral, viz. 2;= a, z^b, make the denominator vanish, the 
limits of the other must be u=a, u=p. Putting tt=i(a+/3) + ( we see at once 
that the value of that integral is t. Since 7i=l'-z the values of the remaining 
integrals have just been found. Hence 

where we have written for c + 2 its value given in Art. 555. 

If j7, q be the radii of the circles which bound the oscillation, we have 

and in the small terms which contain the product p^ as a factor, we can write 
a=l,b=l; hence (see Art. 562) 

The first of these results differs fh>m that given by Lagrange. The correction 
was first made by M. Bravais in a note to the Micanique AnaJytique. 

667. Ex, A simple spherical pendulum of length I is drawn out to the 
horizontal position and is then projected horizontally with a velocity %pl. Show 
that, if ^ is the angle that the string makes with the vertical, and ^ the azimuthal 

angle of the vertical plane through the string, sin 6 sin (0 -pt) = - 0J2 cos $, where 

H is equal to Jgll, [Math. Tripos, 1898.] 
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MaHon on an ^ipmtid. 

668. Oarteilwi ooordlnatM. To find the motion o) 

partide of unit mass on an ellipwid*. 

Let X, Y, Z he the componentB of the impressed forcei 
the directions of the principal axes. Let R be the {nvasore 
the partible measured positively inwards. Since the direc 
cosinea of the normal are pxla\ &c., the eqnottODB of motioD a 

where accents denote differential coefficients with regard to 
time. We also have from the equation of the sur&ce 

iE* V* ** , "»' W' «^ /v 

o" 0* c* a' &* c* "■ 

a*^ ff^ C ^o'+6'+c" " *^ 

Multiplying the dynamical equations (1) hyO'.y', z', adding 
integrating, we have 

^i3^' + t/^+/')^C+J(Xda+Ydy + Zd*) (4] 

where U is the work function and C is a constant. This i 
course the equation of vis viva. 

Substituting from (1) in (3), we find 

* The motion of a particle eonatninod to remAin on ui eUipsoid is diaon 
bj LioDTille ID hia Journal, voL u. 1846. He aiee elliptio ooaidinAteB and al; 
tbst tlMTarubleacui be separatedwhen [/(^'-r'} = ii',(/i)-F,{*). There ia 
a paper on the ume inbject b; W. B. Wcatropp Boberts ia the Froceedinga o) 
Mathematital Socitty, 18S3. He also naea elliptio oootdinataa and eapaoially tt 
of the oass In which the path is a line of onrvatore. Tho okm in whiob 
particle ii attraoted to the oentie b; a foroe proportional to the diBtanee ia ao 
in Cartedaii coordinates bj Painleri, Lt^om tur VinttgratioK da i^aotiaiu d 
Ttntitllti de la Mteanique, 1B9G. He also treats separately the limiting ease < 
hesT7 particle moviDg on a paraboloid whose ails u TertieaL There is a al 
paper b; T. Ciaig in the American Journal of Mathaiuitia, vol. i. 1878. 
discnssee the same problem as PainleT£, beginning with Cartesian eoordlnatea, 
passing qoicklj to Elliptic coordinates. He shows that the path is a geod«Bio w 
the central force is zero and the particle is acted on b; what is equivalent 
force tangential to the path and nu7iDgas/{t)-)-^<<)<'*berei is the arc deaari] 
This resnlt foUows also from Art. SS9. 
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In an ellipsoid we have 

where D is the semi-diameter of the ellipsoid whose direction 
cosines are {I, m, n). Also the radius of curvature of the normal 
section whose tangent is parallel to D is p = J5*/p. Taking D to 
be parallel to the tangent to the path l^x'jv, m=:j//v, n=»//i;. 
The equation (5) is therefore the Cartesian equivalent of 

R = ^-^ (7). 

where N is the inward normal component of the impressed force. 

669. In certain cases we may find another integral. Differ- 
entiating (5) and remembering (6), we have 

Substituting for x", y", /' from (1) and using (6), 

■•■''a(|)-^s<-^'')+««- w 

If then the forces acting on the particle are such that 

we have R^Af (10). 

Substituting in (5) or (7), we have the third integral which may 
be written in either of the forms 

x'^ y'V ^' Xx Yy Zz ^ , 

« ^ O a« 6> c» ^^ (^^j 

If only the direction of motion is required, we eliminate v 
between the equations (4) and (7). Remembering that p = -D^/p, 
we see that the direction of motion at any point of the path 
is parallel to that semi-diameter D whose length is given by 



^i^-^;-+f cm 
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Supposing the condition (9) to be satisfied we notice t 
when the initial velocity and direction of motion are such t 
the equation (11) gives ^ =0, it follows by (10) that the prett 
R %8 zero throughout the motion. The particle te there/ore j 
<md moves unconstrained by the ellipmid. Conversely, if 
particle, when properly projected, can &eely describe a curve 
the ellipsoid, the condition (9) ia satisfied. If it can describe 
same curve when otherwise projected, the pressure varies as p^. 

If the components X, Y, Z do not satisfy the condition 
we may sometimes make them do so hy adding to them 
components of an arbitrary normal force F and subtracting 
from the reaction R. The condition (9) then becomes 

where F ia a.n arbitrary function of x, y, z and p is a fiinctioi: 
X, y, z given by (6), The equation (10) then becomes R = F -^-A 
It is only necessary that the condition (9) should hold for I 
path of the particle, but as this is generally unknown, the o 
ditiou should he true for every arc on the ellipsoid. 

•90. Ex. A particle is uted on b; a centre of sttiaatiTe foros sitnated •( 
centre of the ellipBoid, the foroa being ict. If JD u tiie lenii.diainetcir paialla 
the tangent to the path, prove that 

Theu lednoe to the ordinarj fonnnln of central tbnws when J=0. 

Since X= - KX, i£a. the condition [9) ia sadafied. The lint of the remits to 
proved then follows bom (11), for N=itp. 

STl. Ex. A particle P movea on the eliipsoid under the aotion of « [b 
Y= - KJy', whose dlieotion it alwaja parallel to the axu of y, and is projected Er 
any point P with a velocity c* = i/i/' in a direction peipendieiilar to the geodi 
joining P to an ombilicQi. Prove that the path is a geodesic cirols hftving i 
nmbiliooB for centre, i. e. the geodesic distance of P ftxim the mnbilicoi ia coostaii 

We see by gnbatitntion that the condition (9) ia aatiafied by this law of f<u 
The path is therefore given by 

D* '^ f' y' 

where, as before, D ii the aetni- diameter parallel to the tangent to the path. SIi 
the cosine of the angle the normal makes with the axil of !/ is pj/JIfl, we hi 

* This reanlt is due to W. B. W. Boberts, who gives a proof by ell^tio i 
ordloatea in the ProcttHngt of tht London Math. 8oe. 168S. 
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N= Kpjlf^K The oosditionB of projection show that C = 0. Henoe f^ = — p'y' + r; . 
If p, 0- are the semi-axeB of the diametral plane of P 

p«+a^'=a*+6'+c'-r*, p(r=abelp. 
If also D, D' are two semi-diameters at right angles of the same plane 

Sabstituting for p and r their Cartesian values 

j?''D'a ~ a V "^ a«6«c« \ a* cV " U"* ^ **" 6« "*■ ic / ^ ' 
Using the equation to the surface, this becomes 

Since the particle is projected perpendicularly to the geodesic defined by pW^ae, 
the coefficient of y^ must be zero. It then follows that throughout the subsequent 
motion pD'^ae, and the path cuts all the geodesies from the umbilicus at right 
angles. These geodesies are therefore all of constant length. 

Let ta be the angle which the geodesic joining the particle P to an umbilicus U 
makes with the arc joining the imibilici. If d« be an arc of the orthogonal trajectory 
of the geodesies, ds=Pduf, where P=y/sin w (Art. 546). Since v^—Kly\ it follows 

that the angular velooity i/ of the geodesic radius vector is given by c/=^ sin w. 

When the ellipsoid reduces to a disc lying in the plane xy, the geodesies become 
straight lines and the geodesic circle reduces to a Euclidian circle having its centre 
at H (Art. 576). The theorem is then identical with one given by Newton, viz. that 
a circle can be described under the action of a force Y= - KJyK 

The motion of a particle in a geodesic circle under the action of a force, or tension, 
along the geodesic radius is given in Art. 548, where the result is deduced from 
Oauss' coordinates. 

A72. Ex. 1. A particle, moving on the ellipsoid, is acted on by a centre of 
force situated at any given point E. If the force F is such that the condition (9) 
is satisfied, prove that F^firjF*, where r and P are the distances of the partide 
from E and from the polar plane of E respectively. Thence show that, if the 
initial conditions are such that the constant A=Ot the path is a conic and the 
velocity at any point is given by v'sp^. 

To prove this we put X=G{x-a), Y=G{y-p), Z=G{s-y), where G=Flr 
and (a, /3, 7) are the coordinates of E. Substituting in the equation (9) and 
remembering (2) Art. 568, we have an ea^y differential equation to find G. When 
il =0, the particle moves freely on the ellipsoid under the action of a central force. 
The path is a plane curve and is therefore a conic. The equation of vis viva fails 
to give the velocity, but this is determined by (11) Art. 569, when the direction of 
motion is known. 

R. D. 23 
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Ex. 3. A puiiole moving on a prolate (pberoid is sated on bj » oenbat 
tmt<'pe to one footu and •ttraeting kooording to the Newtoouui ISiW. Pion 
the iutegnls o[ the eqofttioni of motion ue 



m- 



l+^lf + C, p'==^ + C. 



where p U the perpendioolat from the eenire on the tangent plAn«, r tfae dial 
from the fooiu, and A, B the eoniitants of integration. 

•7S. Ex. 1. A partiole onder the action of no external fbrcea ia proji 
troai an nmbilioui of an allipaoid, prore that the path ii one of Olb good 
defined by pD = ac. 

Ex. 2. A partiole ii projeoted with a velooit; v along the anitaoe ol 
Indefinitely thin ellipaoidal shell boonded b; limilar ellipBoida. Prore that i 
it leaveE the ellipaoid the peipendioalar p from the centre on the tangent pl« 
given b; M^lPrti^^abc, where il is the ladiae vector parallel to the in 
direction of motion, P the perpendicnlar on the initial tangent plAne, M 
attracting masa and a, b, c the eemi-aiea of the ellipaoid. [Hath. Trip. 11 

• 74. Ex. Let the forcee he iuoh that ^{Xdk + Ydit + Zdr) is a pe 

differential, laj dS, (or all diapUoementa on the eUipaoid, where X, /t, f are 
direction coiiuea of the normal, i.e. \=pxla*, Ae. Prove that 

where B ii the constant ot integration. 

Divide (8), Art 669, by p> and integrate by parts. The btegrals of the eqnat 
of motion are then obtained by aiing (6) and (T), remembering that p = D*lp. 

•TS. In order lo inelttdt in one fona all tkt different eaiet ofparabaMd*, a 
and eylindtrt, it may be oufol to state the reinlta when the quadrio on which 
partiole moves is written in itsmoit general form #(x, y, i) = 0. 

Writing -i = ^x* + ^i* + <t>', where luQizeB denote partial differential ooefBeii 
let the foroea satisfy the condition 

^.ili*."-"+S'Sl»'''''*ff|l'-"^-" I' 

for all diaplaoementa on the qnadric. We then find that the pressnre It= 
The three oomponent* x", y', z' of the velocity may be dednoed from the eqiuti 

*^ + ^y' + *^' = (2), i(^ + y'' + t'')=t7 + C (4 

«^'> + 4o. + 2#^y + 4c. + *rV + *,r+#^=^ (i 

where the nnmbera appended to the equations oorreapond to those in Arts. S68, 

ft76. BUlptto eoordlaatea. PnUminary itattmtRt. The poattion of 
particle P in space is defined by the intersection of three qnadrioa oonfoeal 
given qnadric. In the fignre ABC, A'ilM', A"NII' are reepeotively the ellipi 
hyperboloid of one sheet and that of two sheets i only that part of eaofa b 
drawn which lies in the positive octant. Let their major aies 0^ = X, OA' 
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0-4"= V. Let a,b,e he the three axes of any oonfooal. If a« - 6>= fc', a' - c>=A;*, 
then OH=h, OK—k are the major axes of the focal oonics. 

The quantities X, A^ ir are the elliptic coordinates of P; the first X is always 
positive and greater than k; the second /x is less than k and greater than h; the 




third V is less than h, and changes sign when the particle crosses the plane of yt. 
The y axes of the qaadrios are ^(\^-h*)j y/{fi^-h^)f 0j{p^-h*); two of these are 
real and the third is imaginary. These radicals are positive when the particle lies 
in the positive octant, but the second or third vanishes and changes sign when the 
particle crosses the plane of x2, according as it travels along PN or PM. Similar 
remarks apply to the z axes. 

The major axes of the three oonfocals which intersect in any point {x, y, i) are 
given by the cubic 



-o + 



r 



.=1. 



where h and k are the constants of the system. Clearing of fractions and arrang- 
ing the cnbic in descending powers of a', we see that the three roots X^ fi*, v^ are 
sach that 

XV+/xV + r»X«=/i« («* + «*) + *' (a;*+y') + *»*" 
Prom the third equation we infer by symmetry 



(1). 



(2). 



677. To prove that the velocity v of a particle in elliptic 
coordinates is given by 

, _ (X «-Ai«)(X«-»>') X'» ^ (Ai»-X« )(Ai«-y«)M^ . (>> '-x')(v*-M«)»>^ ,.v 
^ -"(X«-/i«)(X»-i^ ■*■ 0*»-*«)(m*-*») {p»-h*){v^~-k^ '•"^'''' 

We notice that the three quadrics confocal to a given quadric cut 
each other at right angles at P, so that the square of the velocity 

23—2 
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is the sum of the squares of the normal components of velocity. 
It is therefore sufficient to prove that the first term is the square 
of the component normal to the ellipsoid, the other terms follow- 
ing by symmetry. If pis the perpendicular on the tangent plane 
to the ellipsoid, the normal component is p\ Let {I, m, n) be the 
direction cosines of p, then 

= X« - A2m» - kW] .-. pp' = XX'. 

If Dj, D, are the semi-diameters of the ellipsoid respectively 
normal to the tangent planes at P to the two h)rperboloids, we 
know that 

T^o ., , n, >« ^ , X' (X« - A«) (X^ - A:*) 

•• ^ " (X^-AO(X«-)fc*) • 
See also Salmon's Solid Oeometry, Art 410. 

678. To find the motion of a particle on an ellipsoid in ellip^ 
coordinates. Let the ellipsoid on which the particle moves be 
defined by a given value of X The mass being taken as unity 
the vis viva is determined by 

This we write for brevity in the form 

2T^M{PtL'^ + Qv'^] (5). 

If we express the work function U in terms of (X, ia, j^), we 
have (since X is constant) the Lagrangian function T+U expressed 
in terms of two independent coordinates /a, v. 

Comparing (5) with Liouville s form, Art. 522, we may obviously 
solve the Lagrangian equations by proceeding as in that article. 
The results are that when the forces are such that the work 
function takes the form 

{ti?-v^)U^F,{tL)^-F,{v) (A), 

the integrals are 



% 
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There is also the equation of vis viva 

iv'=U+C (C). 

Dividing one of the equations (B) by the other, and remembering 
that X is constant, the equation of the path takes the forms 



in which the variables are separated. 

670. Ex, 1. Let Vi and v, be the components of the velocity of the particle 
in the directions of the Unes of ourvatare defined by /inconstant and y= constant 
respectiyely. Prove that 

Prove also that the pressure R on the particle is given by 

where p is the perpendicnlar on the tangent plane and N the normal impressed 
force. The value of p in elliptic coordinates is given in Art. 577. See Art. 568. 

Ex, 2. Supposing that the equation (D) of Art. 578 is written in the form 
PdfjL=Qd¥ in which the variables are separated, show that the time 

t=:jP/A.^dfi - jQ»^d¥. [LUmvilU, xi.] 

The equations (B) become 

(m" - v') Pd/i =dt, 0*' - v') Qdp- dt. 
Multiplying these by y?^ v* respectively and subtracting we obtain the result. 

A80. To translate the elliptic expressiotii into Cartetian geometry we use the 
equations (1) and (2) of Art. 576. Let the normals at the four umbilici Ui, U^t &c. 
intersect the major axis in the two points Ei, £,, which of course are equally 
distant from the centre 0. We easily find that 

0^,=^. ^,i;.=^=V-<^'-^W-*^ (1). 

A a \ 

The equations (1) Art. 576 give 

Let r|, r, be the distances of the particle from the points E^ E^, and let m 
be the distance of E^ from the umbilicus Ui ; then 

(AA-v)«=ri»-m», {fjL+yf=r^^-'m* (2). 

Prom these Mt " may be found in terms of f, y, z and the constant X. 

581. Ex. Show that the equation U{fi^-v^) = Fi(ji) + F^(v) is equivalent to 
^, (^/>iPj = ^9(^Pi/>2). where pi=V(V-»»')» />a=N/W-'»')- 

We have J^ U(jl^' i'')=0, and by (2) Art. 580 

A- d d_ ^^A_ A 

d/Li " dp^ dpi ' dy dp2 dpi * 

The result follows at once. 
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••a. The emditiim (A) of Art. C7B, cii. 

(;i>-,J)F=F,M + f,W (A 

can ie tatitfiei by itvirat lawi of font. 

1. Let the loroa tend to the oeDtra ot the eUipwid kdA -nrj u the diatu 
Beprewntiiig the fonM by Hr, «e haTe, by (1) Art. ST6, 

■■■ P,0.)=-iH{>i*-t-(X'-*'-*')f''}, i',W=iHy + (X*-tf-*^»*l. 
BnlMtitating tbess in the eqafttioua (B), the motion ii known- 

3. Let the direetioa of the forae be panllel to the uda of x, uid X= - 9fl 

, ii the dietanu of 



8. 
putiol 


Let the work fmtction 
e from the point E,, Art 


(7 = 
560 


We then have 




U= 






.-. (*.'-»») f7=H0' 



.-. x=— = - 



- 



To find the force we notice th»t linoe dUld\=0, the direetion of the foroe u I 
gwtial to the ellipsoid. Also 

dU H i hk (hkx ^\ <DJ 

with Blmilu eipreasion* (or Y Hod Z. Now the equation to the ellipsoid b« 
X = ooDitant, the last term o( each of the three eipresuoaa represents the com 
Dent of a normal foroe. This normal force has no eSeot on the motion . Tak 
only the remaining term* vie lee that X, Y, Z are the eontponentt of a eentral fi 
tending to t)u point E ahoii magnitude li — ' 

toadiM, \=1; (Art. 676), and tn=0 (Art. 5B0). The point £, beoomee a foons i 
the law of foroe is the inverse sqoare. 

•BS. Ex, 1. Show that a particle can describe the line ot BnrTatnre deS. 

by /I = fig nnder the action ot the eentral force -^— : tending to the point 

Show also that the velocity at an; point la then given by v'=B < —-.' - - 

l(r,»-m^* ' 
We notice that when the ellipsoid rednces to a plane, n>=0, and thia beoomee 
oommon expression tor the velocity tmdet the action of a central force varying 
the inverse square. 

Beferring to the general expressions marked (A) and (B) in Art. 678, we aee t 
the particle will describe the Une of cnrvatnre it both /i' = and ^"=0 when n = 
This will be the ease it we choose the constants C and A ao that 

F,W + C;.' + J = (M-W,)'*(«). 
where ^(fi) is some Amotion ot ;i. Sapposing this done, we have, when /ts 
_ F,(*)- Cy'-A 



(Art,679) iu'=t7 + C = 
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In the special case proposed V^Hjiji-p), We have therefore to make 
Cfi^+Hfi+A = {fi~,jL^)*C. ThisgiTes -2C|io=H, ^=C/io». AIbo F^(p)^Hw. 

Ex. 2. A particle is constrained to moTC on the snrfiMe y=a;tanfu. By 
potting x=fjL cos nz, y=fi sin lu, we have 



-''*^*+^) {;?S^+'''}=^<^+''*)- 



1mW+ 

Hence show that when the forces are such that 

(AiV+l)a=Fi(M) + F,(z), 
the Lagrangian equations can be integrated. The path is given by 

(A*W+l)|F>) + C(MV+l)+4}=PiWri- [Liouville.1846.] 

If the particle is acted on by a force tending directly from the axis of c and 
varying as the distance from that axis, find the components of velocity atong the 
lines of corvatore. 

684. v^bMroida. When the ellipsoid on which the particle moves becomes a 
spheroid either prolate or oblate, the formnhe (A) and (B) of Art. 578 require some 
slight modifications. 

Let (X, h, c), (m, b\ c% (p, b", c") be the semi-axes of the three qoadrics which 
intersect in P; then also a=X, a'=/i, a"=y. 

In a prolate spheroid h=c, hssk, and the focal conies become coincident with 



CU 





Prolate. 

OH and HA, The axes of the hyperboloid of one sheet are fi^h, &'=0, 0^=0; it 
therefore reduces to the two planes y^lb'*+t^le^=0, the ratio Vje^ being indeter- 
minate. Art. 676. 

In an oblate spheroid X=&, ^=0; one focal conic becomes coincident with 00, 
while the other is a circle of radius k. The axes of the hyperboloid of two sheets 
are r=0, 6"=0, c"»= - *»; it therefore reduces to the two planes ««/r«+y»/6"*=0, 
the limiting ratio ^jb'^ being indeterminate. 

In the figure the positions of the focal conies Jmt before they assume their 
limiting positions are represented by the dotted lines, while PM or PN represents 
one of the planes assumed by the hyperboloid. 

Before taking the limits of the equations (A) and (B) we shall make a change of 
variables. In the prolate spheroid we replace /x by a new variable ^, such that 



m'-*" 

*-**—%-^' 



:. sin'^s - 



m'"*^ 
*«-*•• 



.-. -^'«= 



mV" 



(/^-fc«)0^-*» 



860 Konox ox AS nxiPsoniL [chai 

Tl»Ml»a»»Miwb u« »» ui ifaelima»OMja.M»TgiMbB l »M M t and k 
theidute PJrHaknnib dMpkna.JB. Fattin8*=l, tlw temola (A)i 

In the oUate qibtnid, wc tqikM r lu th* nziaUt # wiMn 

Uiiu tan ^ TBiica b e t wae u and a aa f miaa betvesi k and 0. Alac 
a*/*>+r*.'b^=0, ^iaoHiniatalrtbeaii^ Um {lane PJT vakea with tlw pla 
Potting *^0,A = 0,tbclinutiii8lbniB of llweqnticaatiL), (B) an 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 

Motion under two centres of force. 

686. To find the motion of a particle of unit mass in one 
plane under the action of two centres of force*. 

Let the position of a point P be defined as the intersection of 
two confocal conies, the foci being Hi, Hq, and let OHi = h. Let 
the semi-major axes be OA^fjk, OA'^v: the semi-minor axes 
are therefore >v/(m' - A*), V(i^ - A«). 

Since — + -r^io = 1, we have 

/A^-(^ + j/* + A»)/A« + A«a;» = (1). 

The relations between the elliptic coordinates /a, v of any point 
P and the Cartesian coordinates x, y are therefore 

" = T' y= AV-1 ' ^ = M»+i^-A«, 

where r is the distance from the centre. We also have r, = /a + j', 
Ti = /Lt — I/, where 7*i, r^ are the distances of P from the foci. 

* Euler was the first who attacked the problem of the motion of a particle in 
one plane about two fixed centres of force, Mimoiret de VAcaMmie de Berlin, 1760. 
Lagrange, in the Micanique Analytiqve, page 98, begins by excusing himself for 
attempting a problem which has nothing corresponding to it in the system of the 
world, where all the centres of force are in motion. He supposes the motion to 
be in three dimensions and obtains a solution where the forces are ajt^+^yr and 
j8/r^+27r. Legendre in his Fonctions elliptiques pointed out that the variables 
used by Euler were really elliptib coordinates, and Serret remarks that this is the 
first time these coordinates were used. Jacobi took this problem as an example 
of his principle of the least multiplier, CrelU, xxyii. and xxix. Liouville in 1846 
and 1847 gives two methods of solution, the first by Lagrange's equations and the 
second by the Hamiltonian equations. Serret extends Liouville's first method to 
three dimensions, LiouvilWi Journal^ xiii. 1848, and gives a history of the problem. 
Liouville in the same volume gives a further communication on the enbjeot. 
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Proceeding as in Art. 577, the velocity v of the particle ex- 
pressed in elliptic coordinates is 

22'=t. = (;..-..){^^.-^.l (2X 

where the accent represents d/dt Comparing this with Liouville's 
form 

in Art. 522, we may obviously solve the Lagrangian equations by 
proceeding as in that Article. The results are that when the 
work function has the form 

(ji^^v')U=F,(fi,) + F,{p) (3), 

we have the two integrals 



(*\ 



There is also the equation of vis viva which may be deduced 
from these by simple addition, viz. 

it;« = I7+(7 (5). 

686. Let the central forces tending to the foci be respectively 
H^lr^ and flj/r,* We then have 

M 'a 

The integrals (4) then become 

(7). 



where Ki^H^ + H^, K^ — Hi-H^. To find the path we eliminate t, 

The initial values of /*, /Lt', Vy v' being given, the equations (7) 
determine the constants -4, C. Another constant is introduced 
by the integration of (8) which is also determined by the initial 
values of /i, v. A fourth constant makes its appearance when the 
time is found in terms of either /Lt or v. 
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687. Ex. 1. Show that the particle will deaoribe the ellipse defined by 
^i=AS)» ^ ^® particle is projected along the tangent at any point with a velocity v 
given by 

To prove this we notice that if the particle describe the ellipse, m is constant 
throaghont the motion, and the values of /x', n" given by (7) mnst be zero. The 
right*hand side of that equation mnst take the form C(ai-aio)'* and therefore 
- 2C/ioB^x. Snbstitnting for C in the equation of vis viva (5) the result follows 
at once. See also Art. 274. 

Ex. 2. A particle is projected so that both the constants A and C are zero. 
Show that the velocity is that due to an infinite distance and that the path is 
given by 

where ii=h sec' 4>, v = h cos' and B is a constant. 

Ex. 3. A particle moves under the action of two equal centres of force, one 
attracting and the other repelling like the poles of a magnet. The particle is 
projected with a velocity due to an infinite distance. Show that if the direction 
of projection be properly chosen the particle will oscillate in a semi-ellipse, the two 
poles being the foci. If otherwise projected the path is given by 

where ir=fcco8»^+/3 8in»^, 2*=l-j8/^ and -4=2irj8. 

Ex. 4. Prove that the lemniscate, rr'=e\ can be dasoribed under the aokion 
of two centres of force each K/r^ tending to the fod, provided the velocity at the 

node is - a/^ • See Art. 190, Ex. 11. 

588. To find the motion of a particle of unit masa in three 
dimensions under the action of two centres of force attracting 
according to the Newtonian law. 

Let the two centres of force Hi, jffa, be situated in the axis 
of z and let the origin bisect the distance HiH^. Let ^ be the 
angle the plane zOP makes with zOx and let p be the distance 
of P from Oz. 

Since the impressed forces have no moment about Oz, we have 
by the principle of angular momentum (Art. 492), 

P'f = -B." (1). 

We now adopt the method explained in Art. 495. We treat the 
particle as if it were moving in a fixed plane zOP under the 
influence of the two centres of force together with an additional 
force p^'* = B^Ip^ tending from the axis of z. This problem has 
been partly solved in Art. 586; it only remains to consider the 
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eflFect of the additional force. This force adds the term — ^/ V 
to the work function U, 

Taking Hi, H^ as the foci of a system of confocal conies, let 
fjb, V be the elliptic coordinates of P. As before, we suppose that 
the work function U of the impressed forces satisfies the condition 

{^'-v')U^F,{t,)-^F,{v) (2). 

Since p is the ordinate of the conies [Art. 585], 

The term to be added to U has therefore the same form as those 
already existing in U and shown in (2). To obtain the integrals 
we have merely to add the terms given in (3), (after multiplication 
by - J-B*) to the functions F^, F^. 

In this way, we find the integrals 



v" „ , , ^ . . B'h* 



...(4X 



When the central forces follow the Newtonian law, 

where Ki = Hi + H^y K^^H^- H^y as in Art. 586. We therefore 
write in the solution (4), Fi (fi) = Kifi, F^ {v) = K^v, 

If the particle is acted on by a third centre of force situated 
at the origin and attracting as the distance, we add to the 
expression for U the term - i^H^-i^ = - i^, (/a^ -f v* - A*). The 
effect of this is to increase the functions F^, F^ by — ^H^ (jju* — /iV')» 
and ^if, (v* — /i*i/') respectively. 

In the same way if the particle is also acted on by a force 
tending directly from the axis of z aud equal to /c/p^, or a force 
parallel to z and equal to k/z*, the eflFect is merely to give 
additional terms to the functions Fi and F^, See Art. 582. 

680. Ex. A particle P moves under the attraction of two centres of force mi 
A and B, If the angles PAB, PBA be respectively $1, 6^, the distanoes AP, 
BP be r^, r^, and the accelerations be ^Jfi'^t f^Jr^, prove that 

(*"^' ^0 (^'' ^<" ) " * ^' ^°^ ^''^^ ^°* ^^^ "*" ^' 
where AB=a, C is a constant and the motion is in one plane. 
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If the motion is in three dimensionB, prove that 

(^^' ^ ) (^^^ ^) "^ ^' ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^2 = a (Ah «08 ^i + M, 008 e^) + C, 
where h is the areal description round the line of centres. [Coll. Ex. 1895.] 

On Brachistochrones. 

60O. PrtillmlmTy 8tat«nMnt. Let a particle P, projected from a point A at 
a time t^ with a velocity Vq , move along a smooth fixed wire under the inflnenoe 
of forces whose potential 1/ is a given function of the coordinates of P, and 
let the particle arrive at a point £ at a time ti with a velocity v^ . Let us suppose 
that the circumstances of the motion are slightly varied. Let a particle start 
from a neighbouring point A' at a time to+^^o ^^ ^ velocity Vq+^Vq. Let it be 
constrained by a smooth wire to describe an arbitrary path nearly coincident with 
the former under forces whose potential is the same function of the coordinates as 
before, and let it arrive at a point B* near the point B at a time t^ + 8ti with velocity 

According to the same notation, if x, y, z; x\ y\ z\ are the coordinates 
and resolved velocities at any point P of the first path at the time t, then 
x + ^x, Ac; x' + dx', <&c., are the coordinates and resolved velocities at any point 
P' of the varied path occupied by the particle at the time i + ht. 

Let P, Q be any two points on the two paths simultaneously occupied at the 
time U Let the coordinates of Q be x + £kXj y + Ay, <ftc. Then 8x exceeds Ax by 
the space described in the time dt, 

.'. Ax = ax - ( JT* + 5x') 8t=:dX- X'dt 

when quantities of the second order are neglected. 

We may regard dx, Sy^ 6z, as any indefinitely small arbitrary functions of 
Xy y, Zf limited only by the geometrical conditions of the problem. 

We here consider two independent changes of the coordinates. There are 
(1) the differentials dx, dy, dz when the particle travels along the undisturbed 
path, and (2) the variations dx, Sy^ 8z when the particle is displaced to some 
neighbouring path. It follows from the independence of these two displacements 
that d8x=Mx. 

591. The Brachistochrone. A particle of unit mass moves 
under the a^^tion of forces so that its velocity v at any point is given 
by ^1^ z=zU + C, where U is a known function of the coordinates, ihe 
constant C being also knoum. Supposing the initial and final 
positions A, B to lie on two given surfaces, it is required to find 
the path the particle must be constrained to take that the time of 
transit may be a minimum*. 

* An account of the early history of this problem is given in Ball's Short 
History of Mathematics, Passing to later times, the theorem v=zAp for a central 
force is given by Euler, Mechanical vol. n. There is a memoir by Roger in 
Li<mviUe*8 Journal, vol. xiii. 1848 ; he discusses the brachistoohrone on a snr&oe 
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The time t of transit being t = Jdsfv, we have to make 
integral a minimum. Since a variation is only a kind of 
ferential, we follow the rules of the differential calculus and i 
the first variation of t equal to zero. Let the curve A.S be vi 
into a neighbouring curve A'R, each element being varied in 
corresponding element. Since the number of elements is 
altered, the variation of the integral is the integral of the varia 
Writing ^ for l/v to avoid fractions, we have 

&-/S(^d«)-/(0<iS» + tbS^). 
Since {dsy = {d^y + {dyY + (dr)", we have 

dsBds = dxSda + dyidy + dtSdz; 

Integrating the first three terms by parts, 

where the part outside the sign of integration is to be ta 
between the limits A to B. 

We notioe that in this TariatioD, C haa not been varied. If C wei« diA 
fot the different trajectories, we eboald have 

There Toald then be an additional term inaide the integraL It follows that 
Ttgarded at the tame fmKtian of x, y, z for aU the trqjeetoriei. 

Since the time t is to be a minimum for alt variations c 
sistent with the given conditions, it must be a minimum w 
the ends A, B ai-e fixed (Art. 144). We then have at these poi 
Sa:==0,iy = (i,Sz = 0, and the part outside the integral vanishc 

The required curve must therefore be such that the inte^ 
is zero whatever small values the arbitrary functions Sx, 5y 
may have. It is proved in the calculus of variations (anc 

and generaliaei Enter'a theorem that the normal foree is eqnal to the oentrifl 
force. Jellett in hia CalcuUu of Variationt, 1860, proves theee thaorema 
deduces from the principle of leait action that the braohiitoohrone beoomea • 
path when v — Jf/c'. Tait has applied HamiltOD'a oharaoterietia tnuotion to 
problem in the Edinburgh Trantactioiu, vol. zziv. lB6fi, and dedaoee from a n 
general theorem the above relation to free motion. Towniend in the Quart 
Journal, vol. irv. 1877, obtains the relation v = v' in tcM motion, uid g 
nnmeronB ezamplea. There are also some theorems b; Larmor in tha Proceedi 
of the London Mathematieat Society, 1B84. 
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perhaps evident) that the coefficients of Bx, hy, hz must separately 
vanish. We therefore have, writing 1/v for ^, 

dx\v) dsxvdaJ' dyxvj'^dsKvda)' dzxvJ^dsxvds)' 

These are the diflferential equations of the brachistochrone. 

These three eqaationa really amoont to only two, for if we moltiply them by 
ipdxids, 4>dyld8t &e, and add the prodocts, we find 

which is an evident identity. 

592. Supposing these diflferential equations to have been 
solved, it remains to determine the constants of integration. To 
eflFect this we resume the expression for St, now reduced to the 
part outside the integral sign. We have 



^ = *(l^ + t^ + 5»'). 



which is to be taken between the limits A to B, Since we may- 
vary the ends -4, B of the curve, one at a time, along the bounding 
surface (Art. 144), this expression for Bt must be zero at each end. 
The variations Bx, By, Bz are proportional to the direction cosines 
of the displacement of the end, and dxjdsy &c. are the direction 
cosines of the tangent to the brachistochrone. This equation 
therefore implies that the brachistochrone meets the bounding 
surface at right angles. 

The expression for Bt may be put into a geometrical form 
which is sometimes useful. Let £0*1, Ba^ be the displacements 
AA\ BR of the two enda Let 0i, 6^ be the angles these dis- 
placements respectively make with the tangents at A and B to 
the brachistochrone AB. Let Vi, v^ be the velocities at A, B. 

Then 

Ba^ cos 6^ Bci cos 0i 



S« = 



v, Vi 



693. In some problems the velocity v is a given function of 
the coordinates of one or both ends of the curve. This does not 
affect the differential equations, for in these the coordinates of the 
ends, when fixed, are merely constants. 

The case is different when we vary the ends in that portion 
of the expression for Bt which is outside the integral sign. We 
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must add to that expresBion the terms of S^ due to the vaii 
of the ends. If ir,, y^, t^', oi, y,, /,, are the coordinates of 
ends Af B, we then have 

where the &c indicate terms with y and t respectively wi 
for X. The conditions at the ends are then found by equi 
this expression to zero. 

SM. The eqnfttionB of the brMhistoohrone are foimd bj equktiiig tfa 
Tariation of the time to zeta. To determine whethsT this oarre makea the I 
mkiimam, a minintiim, or neither, it is Deoetsftrjr to exunine the tonni i 
Bscond order. For thie we refer the reader to treatiies on the e&loalaB of Taxii 
In moat cues there is obtionilj aome one path tor nhioh (he time ia a mini 
and it our eqaationa lead to bat one path, that path must be a true br^ohiatod 
In other oaaee we oan aee Jaoobi'i rale, Let AB be the oorvs from Ato B 
b; the ealanlni ot variationa. Let a aeoond curve of the mku kind bat with < 
eonatanta be drawD throngh the initial point A and make an indefliiileljr 
angle at A, with the anrre AB. U the; again intersect in aome point C, the 
BBtJaSea the conditiona for a true miuimam onl; it C be bejond B. 



596. Theorem I. When the only force on the particle 
(like gravity) in a vertical direction, ^ =■ 1/v is a function 
only, and the first two differential equations of the curve ( 
591) admit of an immediate integration. Remembering 
dx/ds = COB a, dylda = cos fi, it follows that the brackiatockroru 
a vertical force is such a curve that at every point v = ac 
v = bcoaff, where a, yS are the angles the tangent makes toith 
two horizontal straight lines, and a, b are the htro constant 
integration. By equating the two values of v and integrat 
we see that the brachlstochrone is a plane curve. 

696. Theorem II. Let X, Y, Z be the components of 
impressed forces, the mass being unity; then since ^t^^U 
we have X = ^difldx, Slc. The differential equations of 
brachistochrone therefore become 

Let \, ft, V be the direction cosines of the binormal, then e 
the binormal is perpendicular both to the tangent and the rai 
of curvature 
^ dot dy dt ^ , d'x dhi d^t ^ 



IX-^mY+nZ lP + m«+_n^ d n\ (.dx 
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Using the values of X, Y, Z given in (1) we find 

\X + fiY+vZ=0 (3), 

the resultant force is therefore perpendicular to the binormal, and 
its direction lies in the osculating plane. 

Let l^p-j^f ^"^^' ^^' ^ ^^^ direction cosines of the 
positive direction of the radius of curvature, then 

v* V p ' ds\v) \ ds )' 

Since the radius of curvature is at right angles to the tangent, 
the last term is zero, and we have 

IX + mY+nZ^^'^ (4). 

P 

This equation proves that in any bmchistochrone the component 
of the impressed forces along the radius of curvature is equal to 
minus the component of the effective forces in the same direction. 

697. To find the pressure on the constraining curve. Let jF\, 
^s he the components of the impressed forces in the directions 
of the radius of curvature and binormaL Let i2i, 12, be the 
pressures on the particle in the same directions. Then by Art. 526 

Li a brachistochrone ^2 = and ^i = — t^/p, hence* i2a = and 

698. To find a dynamical interpretation of Theorem IL 

We see by referring to the equations of motion in Art. 597, 
that if we changed the sign of jF\, the component of pressure Ri 
would be zero, and the path would then be free. We also suppose 
the tangential component of force to remain unchanged so that 
the velocity is not altered. It follows immediately, that a 
brachistochrone and a free path may be changed, either into the 
other, by maJcing the resultant force at each point act at the same 
angle to the same direction of the tangent as before, but on the other 
side, and still in the osculating plane. In this comparison the 
velocities of the particle, when free and when constrained, are 
equal at the same point of the path, Le. t^ = v. 

B. D. 24 
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699. Theorem in. The equations of motion of a paitkde 
P constrained to describe the brachistochrone are 

dsyvdaj^ dx\v)' dsKvdsJ dy\v)* 

If we now write vrf^J^ or, which is the same thing vds — k^df, 
where t/ ^ da/dtf, the first of these equations becomes 

A (w — ^ — — 
da \ (fo/ dx* 

Now t/dx/ds being the x component of the velocity, is eqnal to 
dx/dt\ Multiplying by v' or ds/dtf, the equations take the form 

These are the equations of motion of a free particle JP' moving 
along the same path with a velocity v' and occupying the position 
X, y, z at the time if. It follows that ihe brcuJiistochrane Jrani point 
to point in a field U •{•C is ihe same as the path of a free particle 

k^ 1 k^ 

ina field U' + C\promded U' + C' — -^ jj tn ^ ^®- v^—. 

To understand better the relation between the two fields of 
force we notice that if X, ^' be the components of force in any 
the same direction at the same point, 

x-Z ^'=^'. •••^'-^®'- 

We also notice that dffjdt = vjif. 

600. This theorem is nsefal, as it enables us to apply to a brachistochrone 
the dynamical mles we have already stndied for free motion. It also enables os 
to express at once the fundamental differential equations in polar or other eo- 
ordinates. 

The first theorem (Art. 595) follows at once from the third, for when the foitae 
is vertical we see by resolving horizontally that v' cos a is constant. Since v'rr &*/«, 
this gives the result. 

To deduce the second theorem, we notice that in the free motion v'^lpszF*', 
where F^' is the component of force along the radius of curvature. Using the 
theorems v'^l^jv, X'= -X {klv)*t (where X is here F^ this becomes v'/ps - F. . 

60X. Ex, 1. To find the brachistochrone from one given curve to another^ 
the acting force being gravity and the level of no velocity given. The motion is 
supposed to be in a vertical plane. 

Let the axis of x be at the level of no velocity and let y be measured down- 
wards; then iP=i2gy, By Art. 595 the curve is such that v^acosa. This gives 
y=2booB*at where b is an undetermined constant. This is the well-known 
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equation of a cycloidj having its eutps at the level of no velocity. The radius of 
the generating circle and the position of the cusps on the axis are determined hy 
the conditions that the cycloid outs each of the bounding curves at right angles; 
Art. 592. 

Ex, 2. If in the last example the bounding curves are two straight lines 
which intersect the axis of no velocity in the points L, V\ and make angles /3, fif 
with the horizon, prove that the diameter 26 of the generafing circle is hV\{p - ff) 
and the distance of the cusp from L is 26/3. Explain the results when the lines 
are parallel. 

602. Ex, Show by using Jacobi*s rule that the <^cloid from one given point 
A to another B is a real minimum, the level of zero velocity being given (Art. 694). 

The cycloid found by the calculus of variations passes through A and B and 
there is no cusp between these points. Describe a neighbouring <^cloid passing 
through A and having its cusps on the same horizontal line, the radii of the 
generating circles being 6 and b + dd. Since the base of a cycloid fh>m cusp to 
cusp is 2r&, it is easy to prove that the next intersection of the two curves lies in 
a vertical which passes between the two next cusps. The cycloids therefore 
cannot again intersect between A and B and the time from A Xio B must be a 
minimum. See also Art. 654. 

608. Ex, Find the brachistochrone from one given curve to another when 
the acting force is gravity and the particle starts from rest at the upper curve. 

Fixing the ends, it follows, from Art. 601, that the brachiitoehrone it a cycloid 
Jiaving a cusp on the higher curve. To determine the constants of the curve, we 
examine the part of 8t due to the variation of the two ends. Let x^, y^; x^^yi be 
the coordinates of the upper and lower ends, then t;'=2p(y~y0). By Art. 698 
we have 

where <p = 1/v and the expression is taken between limits. Now in our problem 

d^ __d^ _ d^ / <iy\ 

by using the differential equation of the brachistochrone in Art. 691. We there- 
fore have 



KS--^i''0];-'4*Sl=»- 



Remembering that ^=l/v and vsacosa, this takes the form 

[8x + tan oJyJ - 8yQ [tan a£= 0. 

When we fix the lower end, we have, since y is measured downwards, 8x^=0, 
Syi=sO, Hence 

-(«aro + t«»«o^yo)-'yo(<»noi-tanoo)=0 (1). 

When we fix the upper end, too=:0, 8yo=0; 

.'. Sx^-hianaidyi^O (2). 

The last of these two equations proves that the brachistochrone cuts the lower 
curve at right angles, while the first, giving ^o/Sxo=^i/&ri, proves that the 
tcmgents to the bounding curves at the points where the brachistochrone meets them 
are parallel. 

24—2 
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•04. Ek. 1. A puticle falls from iMt at i flied point ^ to ft fixad pen 
puiing thioQgh anothor point B ; find (he entire path when the tim« of motii 
a roinimnm, (1) mppoBing fi to be a fixed point, (3) aappoaiug B oonatniiud I 
on a fiiven oaire. [Math. Tripoa, t 

The paths from i4 to fi, £ to C are oyoloida luTing their ooapa on % lerel 
the point A, It is anppoaed that then is no impaat at £ in paamng troa 
peloid to the next. The parUole desoribea a amall an of a oorve of gnat « 
tore and morea oB along the next oyoloid without loM of velooi^. 

We have Tet to find the position of S when it is only known to lia on a { 
onrre. Taking the origin at A, and the axis of t TeitioaU; downwkrda, we 
t*=2gi. The time is given by 

where aoeeuts refer to the lower cyoloid. 

by Alt. 592. Let (a, j9, y). (a', ^, >*), (0, ^, ^) be the direotion kngka ol 
tangents at fi to the two oyoloids and to the oonstraining curve. Then remeu 
Ing that A and C an fixed points and that B is varied on the onrre, ire hare 

(coa a ooa + COS p COB ^ 4- COS Y COS ^) - (cos a' OOB tf + oos {9' 008 # + oos y MM ^t) = 
It tollowB that tht tangent to the loev* of S maket equal angUt with th« tamaen 
the tioo cycloid* AB, BC. This determines the point B. 

Ex. 2. Find the eorve of quickest descent bom a fixed point A to anothi 
supposing that a soreen is interposed between A and C baring a given f 
apertore through which the path most pass. [So long as the oorve AC cai 
arbitrarily varied the minimnm curve is fonnd by Arts. G91, 601. Hence if 
single cycloid A C does not pass through the aperture the minimnm onrve most 
through a point B on the boundai; of the aperture. Tlifl curve then oonaists ol 
cycloids ^B, BC, and the position of fi is found by Ex. 1,] [Todhnn 

SOS. Ex, I. If the braohiBtochrone ia a parabola when the force is parall 
the axis, prove that the magnitude of the force is inversely proportional l« 
■quare of the dlBtance from the directrix. [This follows from the eqoa 
v = a COS a.] Prove also that the time of deeoribing any are PQ varies aa the 
eontained by the fooal radii, SP, SQ. [For cos a varieB as 1/p, therefore dl vi 
BB pdi.] See also Art. 649. 

Ex. 2. A point movCB in a plane with a velocit; always proportional U 
curvature of the path, prove that the brachistochrons of oontinnona cnrva 
lietween any two given points is a complete cycloid. [Hath. Tripoa, IE 

We here have J'pdj = J'^(lE a minimnm, where ^ = (l+yT/y". The ourve 
be immediately found by using two mlee in the caleulus of variations. F 
we have ij^dx = ^Sx + {Y.~ Y,/)oi+y,y + l{- r;+y„")adx, 

where Y,, Y„, are the partial difierential coefBoients of 4> with regard to y*, 
u=B!/-y'Sx, and the part outside the integral sign is to be taken between lis 
Also acoents denote differentiation with regard to x. The extreme potnta b 
pven, iz=0, Sy=0 at each end. Hence exactly as in Art. 691, 593, 
differential equation of the ourve is }','- y„''=0 and Y„=0 at each end. '. 
giveBr,-r„'=^. 
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Secondly f the oaleoluB of vftriations gives also the integral 

Eliminating F,/ between our two first integrals we find 4>=Ay* + Y,,y" + B, 

which contains two arbitrary constants A^ B, Substituting for and T^^, this 
leads to (l + yT/y"=My' + 4^; ••• pds=iAdy + iBdx. 

Taking the straight line Ay + Bx=0 as an axis of ^, this is equivalent to 
p = C sin ^ where sin ^ = dtildt and C is a constant. This is the known equation of 
a <^oloid. The condition Y,, =0 at each end gives y" infinite and therefore pmO, 
The cycloid is therefore complete. 

Ex. 8. Prove that the differential equation of the braohistodhrone from rest 
at one given point A to another point B, when the length of the curve U alto given^ is 

^+6=^jn-(g)'j. [Airy's Tracts.] 

To make \d»lv a minimum subject to the condition that \dM is a given quantity 
we use a rule supplied by the calculus of Variations. We make J(X/t7 + l)(2« a 
minimum without regard to the given condition and finally determine the constant 
X so that the arc has the given length. 

606. Central Ibree. Ex, 1. Prove that the brachistoohrone for a central 
force F is given by v=Ap, where iv*=jFdr and p is the pexpendicular from the 
centre of force on the tangent. The mass is unity, as is usual in these problems. 

The brachistoohrone is a free path for a particle moving about the same centre 
but with such a law of force that the velocity v'=1^lv. Since v'p=h by Art. 806, 
wehave t7=il|>. 

When F^fM^, and the velocity is equal to that from infinity, the differential 
equation v=Ap can be integrated exactly as in Arts. 860, 868. 

Ex, 2. Prove that the same path will be a brachistoohrone for F=fiu* and 
a free path for F'=zfi*u^ if n+n'=2, provided the velocity in each case varies as 
some power of the distance. 

For the brachistoohrone and the free paths respectively, we have 

r«=2AiU»-V(»-l)» t;'»=2M'u»'-V(n'-l). 
These satisfy the condition w'=k* if n+n'=2, (Art. 699). 

Ex, 8. Prove that the ellipse is a brachistoohrone for a central force tending 
from the focus and equal to fil(2a - rf. [Townsend.] 

The conic is a free path for a force /ilSF^ tending to the focus S, Hence 
making the force act on the other side of the tangent as described in Art. 598, the 
conic is a brachistoohrone for an equal force tending from the other focus H, 

Ex. 4. Prove that the central repulsive force for the braohistoohronism of a 
plane curve varies as d{pl')ldrf the circle of zero velocity being given by the 
vanishing of p. 

Prove that the cissoid :r(x'+y^=2ay' is braohistochronous for a central 
repulsive force from the point (-a, 0) which at the distance r fh>m that point is 
proportional to r/(f^+ 15a')S the particle starting from rest at the cusp. 

[Biath« Tripos, 1896.] 
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Ex. 6. Prove that the lanniBoatB of Bernoulli oan be deeoribed &■ a bt 
toeltroiie in a field of potential /i.f', r beiiig meunred bom the node ( 
lemnlMftte, and find the neoesstry velooitj. [See Arts. 830, 6oe, Ex. 2.] 

[Math. TripoB, 

Ex. 6. A partiole, aeted on b; a gentral attnetive force whose aoede 
elFeat at a distance r Is ;, ■ j j^.a being a oonstant, ia piojeeted fromagiTai 

with the velocity from infinity. Prove that the form of the groove in irfudi il 
move in older to arrive at another given point in the shorteat posaible tint 
hyperbola whoee eentte eoincidee with the centre ol force. [M»th. T: 

Ex. 1. Show that the foroe ol attraction towards the directrix of a oali 
along perpeodioQlare to it, for which the oatenaiy ia a braahiatoohroDe, will v 
the inverae cnbe of the perpeodionlar, [Coll. Ex. 

607. Braohlatoohrone on a nuAce. To find the bra 
tochrone on a given surface we require only a slight modifica 
in the argument of Art. 591. Froceeding as before, we find 

& = i (^ &E + &e.) +/(Pfor + Q«y + ii&) d«, 

where P=^ t- (- j-}> with similar expressions for Q 

R. Since Bt is zero for all variations of the curve on the sui 
we must have 

If /{x, y,z) = is the equation of the surface, the variationi 
connected by the one equation 

/,Sa: +/yBy +/,Bt = 0, 
where suffixes imply partial differential coefficients. We i 
therefore have P/^ = Qlf^ = Rfft. The equations of a brach 
chrone on the surface ^(a:, y, «) = are therefore given by 

[dxv dsvda)H'~[dyv ds vdaj ■'''~\^v~ dsvds) 
If the brachistochrone is to begin and end at given boun 
curves drawn on the surface, we equate to zero the integt 
p&rt of St, taken between the Umits. Fixing the ends in tun 
see that at each end the cosine of the angle between the tan^ 
to the curve and to the boundary is zero (Art. 692). The bra 
tochrone therefore cuts the boundaries at right angles. 



the form 



r wiitiog vl^lv' aa in Art. 
\if* 4x}H' \df* dy)r'-\, 



these egnalioi 



may be pal 
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These are the eqoations of motion of a partiole moTing freely on the oonstraining 
surface. It follows that the brachittachrone from point to point on a eonttraining 
surface in a field U-hC is a free path on the tame surface in a field IT-i-C, where 

The relation between the component forces in any direction isF's-Ff-j . 

Ex, li the particle is constrained by a smooth wire to describe the brachisto- 
chrone on the surface without a change in the field of force, prove that 

-t;«sinx/p=G, r2cosx/p=-H'+i^, -20=-Bj, 
where jET, Q are the components of the impressed forces along the normal to the 
sortace, and that tangent to the surface which is perpendicular to the path, and 
i{, 12s are ^^^ components of the pressure in the same directions. Also p is the 
radius of curvature of the path, and % ^^ angle the osculating plane makes with 
the normal to the surface. 

The first is obtained by transforming the equation of motion of a free particle 
P', viz. v^anxlp=0' by the rule given above, the others then follow from the 
ordinary equations of motion of the particle P. * 

609. We may also sometimes find the brachistochrone on a given surface by 
making a comparison with the brachistochrone on some other more suitable 
surface. 

Let us derive a second surface from the given one by writing for the coordinates 
X, y, M of any point P some functions of ^, 17, j*, the coordinates of a corresponding 
point Q. Let these functions be such that 

(dx)«+ (dy)»+ (dr)«=M« m)^ + (di,)»+ (df )•}, 
where fi is a function of $, ih ^ Geometrically this equation implies that every 
elementary arc dt drawn from a point P on the surface bears the same ratio to the 
corresponding arc dc drawn from Q, viz. the ratio fi : 1. 

The brachistochrone on the given Burtace is found by making t a minimum, 

where 

^fidc 



'M- 



and the velocity v of P is some given function of the coordinates of P. 

Expressing v in terms of ^, 17, i; this integral implies that the corresponding 
curve on the derived surface is also a brachistochrone, the velocity v' being given 
by f/=:vlfi. The work functions for the motions of P and Q are respectively 
t;«=2(Cf+C7) and U'=^{U+C)lfi\ 

If we arrange matters so that fijv is constant, the velocity on the seoond 
surface is constant. The brachietochronet on the given mrfaee then correspond to 
geodesies on the derived surface. 

This comparison assists us in determining the point on a brachistochrone with 
one end given at which the time ceases to be a minimum. 

The derived surface may be obtained in many ways, for example by using the 
method of inversion. The theory of this surface is also used in making maps ; 
see the United States Coast Survey, Craig^s treatise on Prqjections, The applica- 
tion to brachistochrones is given by Darboux in his ThSorie gSnirale des Swrfaces, 

Ex. A particle P moves on a sphere under the action of a centre of repulsive 
force situated at a point O on the surface, and the velocity v at any point distant 
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r bom !■ v^Ai*. Prove thkt the bnehialocluone bom one gi'ran poi 
•DOtbei it A dntle whow pUne paues tbiongb 0, 

Invertiiig the iphere with tegkrd to 0, the diameteT 3a being the ooneti 
iiiTenioD, the derived aorfuie ia b tangent pUne. The onrre is tnaed out 
miuUy wiled the ilereografhie fngtctiim o( tb*t tTMed by P. Tba i«tio ( 
elementkr; eroe deeoribed bj P and Q are in the ratio r* : ^a*. Hence if the 
of P ii ft brMhlatoehione for a Telocity v = Ai', that of Q ii a bnobietochroi 
a nniform velooi^. The path of Q is therefoie a itrwght line and that of I 
eirale. Another proof tollowg from Arte. 606, 818. 

aiO. BezbmiM'B Oearem. A eeriee of braehistoehronee ie drawn on a 
niTfaoe from a point A, and the are* AB, AB', £o. are deteribed in eqnal t 
the velodty at A being given. Prove that the locus o[ B onts all the brao] 
chioDes at right angles. 

The fallowing amoonts to Bertrand's proof. If possible let the angle AB 
aeate. Drawing the are BC so that the angle CBB's-CB'B, the ndee o 
triangle BCB' will thai be elementary and the triangle bimj be regarded ae 
linear. It follows that the are CB'^CB. The time ot desoribing CB' ia » 
that of deaeribing C£ beeanie the velo^y at every point in the neighbonrbo 
C is nltimately the same. The time ot dewribing the line ACB it thsrefon 
than that of deeoribing AB' or AB. The path AB eoold not then be a brad 
ehrone. This proot is the tame as that need by Salman in hie Solid Geoi 
Art. SM, to prove the corresponding theorem for geodesies. Bertrand'a theoii 
now generally entmeiated in a generalised form and to this we proeeed in the 

•11. A surface S, being given, let ns draw from ever? point A on it 
brachistoohrone which atarts oil Bt right angles to the snrfaee. Let lengths J 
taken along these lines so that the time t of tranait from the torfaae along ea 
eqnal to a given quantity. The loona of the extremities B traeea ont a m 
Borfaoe which we may call 3,. By Art. 993, we have 

jt = &r, COS Bflvj - Jhr, cos BJv, . 

By eonstmctioD ooe tf,=0 tor eaoh line and, since the times of desoribiiig n 
bearing lines are eqnal, 3( — 0. It foUowi that the turfaee 5, aUt> cut* tht Iti 
Tight tmgUt. 

If the snrfaoe S, is an infinitely small sphere all the brsohistoohroneB di 
bom a given point A . The loons of the other extremities of the area drawn tf 
and described in eqnal times is therefore an orthogonal aorfaoe. 

This proof may be applied to braohistoehrones drawn on a giTsn anrtat 
expressing the oondltious at the limits in Ait. 607 in a form similar to th, 
Art. 593. 

This theorem though enunciated for a braehistochrone applies genual 
probleme in the oalcolas of variations. The time I may stand for any integi 
the form J^ . d> where ^ is a given fnnotion of x, y, i, and the curve ii aneh 
the integral is a minimum between any two points talcen on it. 

' eiS. Ex. 1. Prove that the eqnations of a braehistoehrone on a watb. 
revolution (or a heavy particle with a given level of lerovdod^are r*=?: 
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v^=2gzt where r, 0, z are cylindrical coordinates, z being measured downwards 
from the zero level. Prove also that the braohistochrone touches the meridian at 
the zero level. 

Ex. 2. A heavy particle is projected from a given point along a smooth groove 
cut on the snrfaoe of a right drcolar cone whose axis is vertical and vertex 
opwards, with a velocity doe to the depth from the vertex. Prove that, if it reach 
another given point not more than half-way round the cone in the least possible 
time, the curve of the groove must be such as would, if the cone were developed, 
become a parabola with the point corresponding to the vertex as focus. 

[Math. Tripos, 1878.] 

Ex, 8. Prove that the brachistochrone on a vertical cylinder for a heavy 
partide with a given level of zero velocity becomes the brachistochrone on a 
vertical plane when the cylinder is developed on the plane. [Roger.] 

Ex. 4. Find the brachistochrone when the velocity at any point of space is 
proportional to the distance from a given straight line. Prove that the curve lies 
on a sphere and cuts all the circles whose planes are perpendicular to the given 
straight line at a constant angle, i.e., the curve is a loxodrome. [Tait.] 



Motion of a particle rdative to the earth. 

613. Let be any point on the surfiEu^e of the earth and let 
X be its latitude. Then X is the angle which the normal to the 
surface of still water at makes vdth the plane of the equator. 
Let OL = 6 be a perpendicular from on the axis of rotation. 
Let Q> be the angular velocity of the earth, then the earth turns 
round its axis fix)m west to east in the time 27r/Q>. 

As we intend to discuss the motion of a particle P relative to 
axes moving with the earth and having the origin at 0, it is 
convenient to begin by reducing to rest. We therefore apply 
to the particle P an accelerating force equal to col^b and acting in 
the direction LO. We also apply an initial velocity equal to cob 
opposite to the direction of motion of 0, i.e. in a direction due 
westwards fix)m 0. 

When the particle has been projected fix)m the earth it is 
acted on by the attraction of the earth and the applied force q>'&. 
The force usually called gravity is not the attraction of the 
earth, but is the resultant of that attraction and the centrifugal 
force. The form of the earth is such that at every point of its 
sur&ce this resultant acts perpendicularly to the surface of still 
water. Let g be this force at the jwint 0, then when the particle 
is at 0, and has been reduced to rest, the resultant force is 
represented by g. 
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When the moving point P has ascended to a height &, the 
attraction of the earth is altered and is nearly equal to ^ (1 — 2hja\ 
where a is the radius of the earth. Since h is usually not moie 
than a few hundred feet and a is roughly 4000 miles, it is obvious 
that the change in the value of gravity is so small that, far a 
first approximation at least, we may regard gravity as a fom 
constant in direction and magnitude. Since 2ir/<o is 24 hours, ve 
find that a^ is nearly equal to gl289. Hence if we neglect ^/c 
we must also neglect ne^h at all points near 0, The applied f<»oe 
co*& is not neglected because at points near the equator b is nearly 
as large as the radius of the earth. 

614. The equations of motion of a particle referred to axes 
moving with the earth have been already formed in Art. 499. 
We have here merely to express the components ffi, 0^, 0j in 
terms of the angular velocity ci> of the earth. We then substitute 
the values of the space velocities u,v,w in the equations of the 
second order and neglect all terms of the form a^, tih/^ oa^z. We 
thus find 

where X, F, Z are the impressed forces other than gravity, the 
mass being unity. 

616. It will clearly be convenient to choose as the axis of s 
the vertical at 0. If the axis of a; be directed along the meridian 
towards the south and the axis of y towards the west, we have 

01 — ca cos X, ^2 = 0, O^ — '-a sin X, 
since X is the latitude of the place. 

It is sometimes necessary to take the axis of x inclined to the 
meridian at some angle fi, the angle /3 being measured from the 
south towards the west. We then have 

^1 = 0) cos X cos /8, ^a = — Q) cos X sin /3, tf, = — « sin X. 

616. If we wish the axes to move round the vertical with 
an angular velocity p, we have fi—pt + e, where 6 is some constant 
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We then have 

01 = (o cos \ cos /3, ^a = "- <» cos X sin /3, tf, = — <» sin X + p. 
The components 0i, O2, 0^ are not now constants, and in making 
the substitutions for Uy v, w in the equations of motion their 
di£ferential coefficients will not disappear. But if p be any small 
quantity of the same order as a>, these differential coefficients are 
of the order «'. The equations of motion will then be still 
represented by the forms given in Art. 614. 

617. As in some few cases it is necessary to examine the 
terms which contain a>*, we give the results of the substitution 
when the axis of z is vertical, while those of a?, y point respec- 
tively southward and westward : 

dPx ^ • dy . «^ 

Y.- + 2q> sm X f- — o)* sm'Xa? — o)* sin X cos X? = A , 
at* at 

d^y c% ^ dz c^ , ^ dx ^ ^ 

j^ — 2a> cos X j7 — 2ft) sm X -t: — (oy = x , 

dt* dt dt ^ 

d?z dv 

-J- +2ft)C0sX-^ — «*cos*X^ — ft)'sinXco8Xa; = — ^ + Z. 

618. Ex, A particle P U attached to a point A at the tummit of a high tower 
and when in relative rest the particle is allowed to fall freely. The point A being 
at a height h vertically above 0, it is required to find the point at which the particle 
strikes the horitontal plane at 0, 

Taking the axes of :e, y to point due sonth and west, the equations of 

motion are 

«"-2y'^,=0, y^-2«'^i + 2a?'^3=0, z" + 2y%= -g, 

where ^^ = w cos X, ^,= - w sin X, and the aooents denote djdt (Art. 614). We solve 
these by successive approximation. 

As a first approximation, we negleot the terms which contain w. Bemembering 
that initiaUy x, y, x', y', z' are each zero and ;e=^ we arrive at xsO, y=0, 
z-h''\gt\ 

As a second approximation we substitute these values of x^y^zm the terms of 
the differential equations which contain 9 or w. We obtain after an easy Integration 

x^At-k-B, y=Ct + D-ig^0^, z=Et+F-igtK 
The partide being initiaUy in relative rest we have xf=Ot y'=0, z'=0, hence 
A=Ot C=0, E=0. The initial velocities in space are not required here, but (after 
O has been reduced to rest) these are given by ii=0, v= -h0i, w=sO, To the 
value of V we may add the velocity of O, viz. - tab. Also when e=0, we have x=0, 
y=0,r = fc; 

/. x=0, y=-4«r«*^i, «=fc-4pe». 

We see firom the value of z that the vertical motion is unaffected by the rotation 
of the earth. The time of falling is given by h—\gt^. Since x—0 throughout 
the motion, the particle strikes the horizontal plane on the axis of y, and there is 
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no toutherly deviation. Brnce tf[ = wooaX we hftve ]/= -i^woosXt*; there it I 
fore a deciation towardt tht out which is proportional to the cnbe of tbe tii 
desoent. Thii deviation is greftteat at the eqaator. 

619. Ex. I. Show that the path of a particle falling from zeUtive ti 
newl; the ourre 336ai/*= cob* Xr". 

Ex. 3. A particle is projected Tortioally npwarda in vaeno with a Telod 
Frove that when the particle reaohea the gnmud there is no deviation t 
■onth, and (hat the deriatian to the weit ii 4vooiX7*/S0*. (Tjaplaee it., p. 

Ex. 8. A particle falli bam relative leet at a point A aitnated at a hd 
above the point O. Bappoiing the reaistanoe of the air to be lepreaented 
where v ie the velocit; and k a small qnantitj, find the effect on the ea 
deviation. 

Measuring t Qpwatds and neglecting the terms x'tf,, y'0,, aa -wo nov 
that they are of the order u* (Ait. 61B), the equations of motioD boeoma 
jf"-2e,i'=-«y', i"= -!!-«■. 

The vertical motion is seniiblj the same aa if the earth were at t«flt. Si 
tnting2'= -ifiin the first equation, 

/'+ji»'=-2flS,r, ,■, Tf**y=-3h'^\ 

.■.y=-jA-.sV=-l(l-; + ^-*«.)ff''.'*. 

wheie S=dldt. This leads at onoe to y= -^gBfih — tS. The tw 
deviation it therefore tlightlji ditninithed bg the reiiitance of the air. 

Ex. 4. Prove that, it the attraction of the earth on the falling partiele 
represented b; X=-gxla, Y- -gyja, Z= -^ (l-2i/<i), the lime of Calling 
rest at a height h> as deduced from the equations of Art. 614, woold be inoreaa 
the inappreciable traction 6A/6a of itselL Thenoe show that the easterly devi 
is not perceptibly altered. 

Ex. 6, The louthern deviation. A particle falls from relative rest at » pol 
situated on the vertical at a point on the snrfaoe of the earth. Let the aont 
horizontal component of the attraction of the earth be represented by 

.V=ain\co8\(^x+Ci), 
where A and C are very small funotione of the ellipticity and the angolar vel 
of the earth, the point having been redaoed to rest. Prove that the son! 
deviation measared on the tangent plane at O is siDXcoB\^t'{iN>.f ^(7). 

This resalt is obtained by sabstitnting the approximate valnes of y a 
obtained in Art. 6IS in the small terms given in Art. GIT. Eipresaioiis foi 
components of the attraction of the earth are to be found in treatisaa or 
"fignie of the earth" (see Stokes' Mathematical and Phj/tieal Fapert, vol. i 
143). Theae give approiimately (after some reduction) C= (3m - c) S^/o, n 
in = w^/d and i - 1/800, hence C = Su* nearly. 

620. Two caiei of motion. Two apeciaJ cases of the mo 
of a particle deserve atteotioo ; (1) when the particle in its mol 
doea not deviate far from the vertical and (2) when the motio 
nearly horizontal. 
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Supposing the axis of z to be vertical, the horizontal velocities 
dx\dt and dy\dt are small compared with the vertical velocity 
dzldt in the first case. The products of the horizontal velocities 
by 0) are therefore of a higher order of small quantities than the 
product of the vertical velocity by q> and should be neglected in 
a first approximation. 

In the second case, on the contrary, dz\dt is small and we 
neglect its product by a>. The two sets of equations are therefore 
as follows (Art. 614) : 



€^x ^ dz ^ •w^\ 






di^ dt 



§-2^^.= F, Sf+2g<?,= F. 



dt^ dt 
d'z „ 

dt^-"^^^' 



dt^ dt 



df dt " dt 

We notice that when the motion is nearly vertical the com- 
ponents 01, 0i enter into the equations, while 0^ does not appear 
until we proceed to higher approximations. It is therefore the 
component of the angular velocity about a tangent to the earth 
which afiects the motion. 

On the other hand when the motion of the particle is nearly 
horizontal it is the component of the earth's rotation about the 
vertical, viz. 0^, which plays the principal part. 

If we compare the x and y equations for the case in which 
the motion is nearly horizontal with those given in Art. 614, 
when the square of o) is neglected we see that they express the 
motion of a particle moving freely in space but referred to axes 
which turn round the vertical with an angular velocity 0^. If, 
as is generally the case, the forces X, Y are either zero or in- 
dependent of the changes of the nearly constant quantity z, we 
can thus obtain these equations in an elementary way. The particle 
moves freely in space, unaflTected by the rotation of the earth, 
but the axes of reference move round the vertical and leave the 
particle behind. This geometrical interpretation of the equations 
may be made more evident by considering some simple case& 

621. As an example contider the ease of a pendulum. When the hob makes 
small oscillations the motion is nearly horizontal. To oonstraot the motion we 
suppose the pendnlom to oscillate freely in space (with the proper initial conditions). 
This osciUation is left behind by the earth, and the effect is that the plane of 
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Moillation appemn to rerolve aboat the vertiMl witfa an uigiiUr vdooi^ aqn 
opponM to the veitieal oomponent o[ the earth'i angnlar Toloeitr. The pli 
Oaaillation therefore tonu from ireat to lonth with an angalmr TolocitT ■ 
This prablem ii more foil; oonndered in Art. 834. 

•sa. nat teaJectorlaa. A bullet ia projeeled &«in a gau, ait&ated i 
point O, with a great Telocity F, in a direotioii making a small Kngle a wi 
horizon ao that the tTHJeetory is nearly JIat. It ii raqniied to find thm tootion 

The initial velocity of the bullet in apaee (aflar O hai been ndooad to leat 
After leaTing the gon the bnllet deaeribea a parabolio path in apaee, while Ifa 
of referanee tarn with the earth round the vertiaal at 0, uid the bullet 
bdiind by the aiei <An. 630). Bappoiing that the initial plane of xt oontai 
direction of projeotion, the oooidinate* of the ballet at the time t kra sridenl 
jc = Ftaoaa, y=:-xS^ where $,= -HiinX. 

The deriation y ia therefore alwaya to the right of the plane of firing : 
northern hemiipbere, and to the left in the •oothem hemiaphoe. If R 1 
range the whole deviation ia Rut tin \. We notiee aleo that th« deriatioi 
independent of the aiimath of the plane of firing, and that th« time of deec 
a given diatance x ia independent of the rotation of the earth. 

The third equation of motion (Arte. 614, 61S) givei 

^=-jj+aff,^, .-. «=FlMn»-lfli*-r*Coo8«f»aXainA 

where 9,2= -ttooaXain^ and § it the angle the plane of firing mftkea wit 
ineridisD. The vertical deviation of the bnllet from ita parabolic path ■ 
moment of reaching a target diatant x from the gun it therefore - ztw eoe X ti 

•as. Sevlatlon ot a y rolee U la. Ex, A particle ii projected with a ve 
K in a direction making an angle a with the horiionlal plane, and the ve 
plane through the direction of projection makea an angle p with the plane o 
meridian, the angle ^ being mearared from the aonth towarda the weat. II 
measnred horizontally in the plane of projeotion, y horiaontally in a din 
making an angle fi-^-\w with the meridian, and t vertioally npwarda from the 
of projeotion, prove that 

z=Fco»B£ + (r«inai«-iyC)«>ooi\iin^, 
y = (r ain Bt> - i g(') u oot A eoa ^ + Fooe a(* u ain X, 
«=FMn(U-ijt'- FcoaiiI<wooe\iln/3, 
where X ie the latitude of the place, and u the angolar velodty of the earth. 

Prove olao (1) that the increase of range on the horizontal plane throog! 
pcnntof projection is 4uain^oo«Xtina(itin*a'Oaa*B) F*/0>, 
(2) that the deviation to the right of the plane of projection ia 
4u tin' a (i cot X ooa J} tin B + tin X cos a) F*/f*, 
and (3) that the time T of flight is decreawd by 9r cot a cot X ain /S Vulg. 

It ie not nsaal in praetioal gunnery to take aoeonnt ot the rotation of the < 
except when F ia very great, and then only the terma containing 7 are pei«ept 

624. Dlcturbance of a pendulum. A particle of maa 
is suspended by a fine wire of length I from a point fi 
relatively to the earth, and beiDg drawn aside, so that the i 
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makes a small angle a with the vertical at 0, is let go. It is 
required to find the motion ; see Art. 621. 

The equations of motion are those given in Art. 614. Taking 
the axis of z vertical and the origin at the position of equilibrium 
of the mass m we see that the ordinate z is less than ^(1 — cos a), 
and the terms of the form Bdzjdt are of the order ^coa': these we 
shall reject. Let us also make the axes of x, y turn slowly round 
the vertical with such an angular velocity p relatively to the 
earth that ^3 = — Q>sin\+p becomes zero, as explained in Art. 
616. The equations of motion are now 

£«_.g,,.i,=.,.i-| 

where T is the tension of the string, and 0i, 0^ have the values 
^ven in* Art. 616. 

The third equation proves that the tension T differs from mg 
by quantities of the order Ima at least. Since xjl and yjl are of 
the order a, and we have agreed to reject terms of the order wa\ 
we must put T = vig in the two first equations. 

Since the two first equations are independent of q>, the motion 
of a real pendulum when affected by the rotation of the earth is 
the same as that of an ideal pendulum, unaffected by the rotation, 
but whose path, viewed by a spectator moving with the earth, 
appears to turn round the vertical with an angular velocity 
j9 s 09 sin X in a direction south to west. 

If In? ss g^ the solutions of the equation are clearly 

x^Aco8(nt + C), y = Bsm(nt + D) (2). 

It appears that the time of oscillation, viz. 27r/n, is unaffected by 
the rotation of the earth. To determine the constants of inte- 
gration, we notice that when the particle is drawn aside fix)m the 
vertical and not yet liberated, it partakes of the velocity of the 
earth and has therefore a small velocity relative to the axes. 
This is equal to — ZacosinX and is transverse to the plane of 
displacement. Taking the plane of displacement as the plane 
of xz at the time ^ = 0, the initial conditions are 

xssla, y = 0, dx/dt — 0, dy/d^ = — teo) sin X. 
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It is then easy to see that 

il = /a, 5w = -/a«sin\, (7 = 0, 2) = 0. 

The i)jirticle therefore describes an ellipse whose semi-axe 
A and — B, Since the ratio of the axes, viz. to sin X y/{l 
ver}' small, the ellipse is very elongated and the particle a; 
to ascillate in a vertical plane. The effect of the rotation c 
earth is to make this plane api^ear to turn round the ve 
with fill angular velocity a> sin X. 

626. It is known that, independently of all conaiderationa of the rota 
the earth, the path of the bob of a pendulum is approximately an ellipse 
axes liave a small nearly uniform motion round the Tertical. This progres 
the apses vanishes when the angle subtended at the point of auapenaion bj 
axis of the ellipse is zero ; see Art. 566. As the presenoe of thia progreasi 
complicate the experiment, it is important (1) that the angle of diaplaoement 
be small, (2) that the pendulum when drawn aside should be liberated i 
f^ivinK the bob more transverse velocity' than is necessary. Thia ia aaually c 
by fastening the bob when displaced to some point fixed in earth by a threa 
when the mass has come to apparent rest it is set free by burning the I 
The progression of the apses due to the angular magnitude of the diaplai 
is in the opposite direction to that caused by the rotation of the earth. 

The advantage of using a long pendulum is that the linear displacement 
bob may be considerable though the angular displacement of the wire ia very 
The bob should also be of some weight, for otherwise its motion would bt 
destroyed by the resistance of the air; Art. 113. 

626. As wo have rejected some small terms it is interesting to exan 
these could rise into importance on proceeding to solve the equations (1 
second approximation. To determine this we substitute the first approximat 
Art. ri24 (2) in the differential equations. The third equation shows that T 
has two sets of terms. First, there are terms independent of <a which lead 
solution already obtained in Art. 555, and need not be again considered 
Next, there are terms which contain a; as a factor and have the form sin (« 
where ti=pt, Art. ()1G. These when multiplied by xjl or yjl give no terms ( 
form sin lit or cos tit. None of the terms which contain w can rise into impoi 
(Art. 303). 

627. The idea of proving the rotation of the earth by making experimei 
falling bodies originated with Newton. But more than a hundred years el 
before any ob8er\'ations of value were made. In 1791 Guglielmini of Bo! 
made some experiments in a tower 300 feet high. The liberation of the ball 
ef¥L>cti.>d by burning the thread by which they were suspended, and this wa 
done until tliey had entirely ceased to vibrate as observed by a microscope. 
vertical was determined by a plumb line, but he had to wait several months b 
it cnnic to rent. The results were disappointing for th^ showed a devi 
towards the south nearly as great as that towards the east. This discrepancy 
due to two causes, (1) the numerous apertures in the walls of the tower ci 
slight winds, (2) the vertical was not ascertained until a change in the seasoni 
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altered its poBition. Other experiments were made by Benzenl>erg about 1802 in 
Hamburg, but Reich's experiments in 1831 — 3 in the mines of Freiberg are 
generally considered to be the most important. The height of the fall was 158} * 
metres and the mean of 106 experiments gave a deviation to the east of 28} 
millimetres, the deviation to the south being about a twentieth of that towards the 
east. These were the experiments that Poisson selected to test the theory; he 
showed that the observed easterly deviation was within a thirtieth of that given 
by calculation. Poisson also investigates the general equations of motion of a 
particle relative to the earth and obtains equations equivalent to those given in 
Art. 617. He then applies them to a variety of problems. Journal de V€cole 
poly technique ^ 1838. 

The defect of experiments on falling bodies is the smallness of the quantities 
to be measured. In 1851 Fouoault invented a new method; he showed that the 
plane of oscillation of a simple pendulum appeared to rotate round the vertical 
with an angular velocity equal and opposite to the component of the earth's 
angular velocity. The advantage of this method is that the experiment can be 
continued through several hours, so that the slow deviation of the pendulum can 
be (as it were) integrated through a time long enough to make the whole displace- 
ment very large. Fouoault*s experiment was widely repeated with many improve- 
ments. Among English experiments we may mention those by Worms in 1859 
at King's College, London, in Dublin by Galbraith and Haughton, at Bristol, at 
Aberdeen, at Waterford in 1895. The accuracy of the method is such that it is 
possible to deduce the time of rotation of the earth. Foucault's observations gave 
^Z\ 33», 57", while the repetition of the experiment at Waterford led to 24>>, 7"", 30", 
the true time lying between the two (see Engineering^ July 5, 1895). Though the 
experiment can be easily tried when only the general result is required, yet many 
difficulties arise when the deviation has to be found with accuracy. Indeed 
Foucault admitted that it was only after a long series of trials that he made the 
experiment succeed (see Bulletin de la Soeiiti Astronomique de France , Dec. 1896). 



Inversion and Conjugate functions. 

628. Inveriion*. Let a point P of unit mass move imder 
the action of forces whose potential in polar coordinates is 
U=/(r, 0, (f>). Produce any radius vector OP of the path to Q, 
where OP.OQ^kf^; the locus of Q is called the inverse path of 
that of P and any two points thus related are called inverse 
points. Let OP = r, OQ = p. 

Let P', Q' be two other inverse points near the former, then 
since OP . OQ = OP' . 0^, a circle can be described about the 
quadrilateral PQP'Q, The elementary arcs PP\ QQf are there- 
fore ultimately in the ratio r:p. If the points P, Q move so as 

* The reader may consult a paper by Larmor in The Proceedings of the London 
Mathematical Society, vol. xv. 1884. The principle of least action is there applied 
to both the method of Inversion and that of Conjugate functions. 

B. D. 25 
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to be alwajrs inverse points, their velocities u, t/i, are connected by 
the equation u/iti = r/p. 

The position of the point P in space is determined either by 
the quantities (p, 0, ^) or (r, 0, (f>). Choosing the former as the 
coordinates, the Lagrangian equations of the motion of P are 
deduced fix)m 

T = Ju« = i ^ (p'« + p*a* + p» sin« 0(f>'^), 

H 

U^C^f(^,0,<l>^ + C. 

These equations contain only the polar coordinates of Q. They 
primarily give the motion of a point Q describing the inverse 
path in such a manner that P and Q are always at inverse points. 

Let us now transpose the factor k*/p* from T to U, We then 
have (Art. 524) 

r«=Hp"+ &c.), C7«=^ j/(^, 0, <^) + c| . 

The Lagrangian equations derived from these give the motion of 
a particle which describes the same path as that of Q, but in a 
diflferent time. Let the particle be called 11. The form of T^ 
shows that IT moves as a free particle, acted on by forces whose 
potential is C7j. We see also that the masses of the particles P 
and n are equal. See also Art. 650, Ex. 2. 

The path of either particle may be inferred from that of the 
other. If the path of the particle P descried with a work function 
f{r, 0,<l>) + C is known, then the other particle 11, if properly pro- 
jected, will describe the inverse path, with a work function 



^'=J^{/(^'^'*)+^}- 



629. To find the relation between the velocities u, v of the 
particles P, TI, when passing through any inverse* points P, Q, 
we notice that by the principle of vis viva ^u^^U+C, Jr*«=Cr,. 
It follows immediately that v^^uh^jp^, and therefore that ur^vp. 
Since the planes of motion OPP", OQQ coincide, ike angular 
momenta of the particles, when at inverse points of their paths, 
about eveiy axis through the centre of inversion are equal. 

The constant C is determined bv the consideration that the 
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known velocity u in the given path must satisfy the equation 

The particles P, TI do not necessarily pass through inverse 

points of their respective paths at the same instant. Let t, r 

be the times at which they pass through any pair P, Q, of inverse 

points; t-k-dt, r-^-dr the times at which they pass through a 

neighbouring pair P', Q' of inverse points. Since the elementary 

arc5 PP, QQ are in the ratio r : p while the velocities of P, 11 

are in the ratio 1/r : 1/p, it follows by division that the elementary 

times dt, dr are in the ratio r* : p\ The relation between t and r 

dt r^ . 

is found by integration from -r- = — . This agrees with the ratio 

given in Art. 524. 

Supposing that the particles P, 11 are projected from inverse 
points on their respective paths, their initial velocities must be 
inversely as their distances from the centre of inversion. The 
initial directions of motion must be in the same plane and make 
supplementary angles with the radius vector which passes through 
both the initial positions. 

680. If the partide P is oonstrained to moye on a surface the argument 
needs bat a slight alteration. The inverse point Q describes a oarre which lies on 
the inverse surface. Let {p, 0, 0) be the polar coordinates of Q ; then these may 
also be taken as the Lagrangian coordinates of P. Using the equation of the 

inverse surface, we have p'=^ ^+^ 0'- Substituting the values of p, p* in the 

expressions for T and U+C given in Art. 628, we proceed as before and arrive at 
similar results. 



681. Tl&e gy — nr e a . When the particles P, II are constrained to move on 
a surface and the inverse surface respectively, the pretmtrei Ri^ R^,at any pair of 
inverse points are such that Rir*=R^p^. 

To prove this we take any axis of z and resolve the forces on the particles 
perpendicularly to the meridian plane zOPQ, Art. 491. We then have 

1 dA I dU ^ 
r Bin $ dt rsuxB dip ' ^ 

I dA 1 dU^ ^ 
p Bm dr pBinB d^ ' ^ 

where A is the angular momentum of either particle about the axis of z, Art. 629, 
and dt, dr are the times respectively occupied by (he particles in passing from any 
pair of inverse points to an adjoining pair. 

The forces R^ R^ net along the normals to the two surfaces. To understand 
the geometrical relations, we describe a sphere passing through P, Q and touching 
one surface. Then since the sphere has the property that for every chord the 

26—2 
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product OP . OQ is the same, the sphere will toach the inyerse surfBoe also. The 
normals therefore meet in the centre of the sphere and will make equal angles with 
eyery straight line perpendicular to the radius yeotor OPQ, The angles c^, a, <tf 
resolution are therefore equal, if the reactions are taken positively towards the 
centre of the sphere. 

Since f^dt^i^dr and p*C7j=r»(I7+C), we see at once that r»U,=/j^ll,. Sisee 
ur=t;p, we have Rilu^=RJvi*t Le. the pressures at inverse points are also as the 
cubes of the velocities. 

Ex, Deduce from the relations p»r7j=r»(t7+C), Ii4*=l7+C, 

« 

(1) that the parallel components G, O' of the impressed forces on the particles 
P, n in any direction perpendicular to the radius vector are connected by the 
equation p*0'=f*0. 

(2) that the radial components F, F', are connected by /)»F'+r»F= - 4f* (17+ C). 

682. Ex, 1. The path of a f^e particle under the action of no forces is a 
straight line; in this case we have u^=2l7=r2C. By inversion the path of a free 

particle, when v^^u* 3=21/3, is the inverse of a straight line, i.e. a cirde passing 

through the origin. This gives U2=Ck*lp*, and the central force Fss4Ck*lf^. 
This is Newton's theorem that a circle can be described freely about a centre of 
force on the circumference whose attraction varies as the inverse fifth power of the 
distance. 

Ex, 2. Show that a particle can describe the curve f^=a*eoe^$ + l^nn*$ 

under the action of a force F in the origin which varies as-g )-i + rj~Qj(« 

When the axes a, b of the curve are so unequal that their ratio is greater 
than ^2, the force F changes from attraction to repulsion as the particle proceeds 
from the extremity of one axis to the other. Verify this by tracing the curve, 
and show that the curve is convex at the extremity of the lesser axis. 

Ex. 3. Prove that the central forces F, F*^ under the action of which a curve 
and its inverse can be described about the centre of inversion are so related that 

F'r^ jPfS fi 

-T^iT- + -nr =2 -% ; show also that the velocities v, v* at inverse points are connected 

by vr=vy, [This follows easily from the expression for F given in Art. 310. 
When h:=h\ Art. 629, this agrees with Art. 631, Ex.] 

Ex, 4. A particle P moves on a sphere under the action of a centre of 
attractive force situated at a point on the surface, and the velocity v at any 
point is B/r* where r=OP, Prove that the path is a circle whose plane passes 
through 0. 

Inverting the sphere, we find that the stereographic projection is a straight 
line. The result follows at once, see Art. 609. 

633. Coi^ugate Ainctions. Let the Cartesian coordinates 
{x, y\ (f , f)) of two corresponding points P, Q be so related that 

^ + J^'=/(f + ^*) (1), 
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where /is any real function and i = \/(— !)• Expanding the right- 
hand side we have 

^ + yi = <^(f,^) + t(fi7)i (2), 

where ^ and -^ are real functions. The transformation is therefore 
effected by using the equations 

'' = <l>iS.v). y=^{lv) (3), 

the motion of P following geometrically from that of Q. Differ- 
entiating (1) we find 

x' + j/i =/' (f + ^') . {f ' + r,'i}, 

«'- y'* =/'(?- in) .{r-Vtl; 

where ft* is a real positive quantity given by 

M-' =/' (^ + ni) ./' (^ - Vi) (5). 

Let U^F{x,y) be the work function of the forces which act 
on the pai*ticle P. The motions of P and Q may be deduced by 
the Lagrangian rule from 

the constant of U being included in F for the sake of brevity. 
Transposing the factor /i' to the work function, the equations 

give by the same rule the motion of a particle TI, whose mass is 
equal to that of P, which (when properly projected) will describe 
the same path as the point Q, but in a different time, Art. 524. 

To find the relation between the velocities w, v of the particles 
P, n at corresponding points of their paths, we observe that 
since Ju* = fT, Jt;* = i/g, the velocities are such that v = fiu. 

To find the ratio of the times dt, dr we notice that, by (4), 
the corresponding arcs da, da- are such at ds^fida, while fiu^v. 
It follows by division that dt = fi^dr. 

684. Ex. It is known that a particle can describe the ellipse 2>/a'+y'/^=^i 
with a force tending to the centre equal to icr. It is required to find the conjugate 
path and law of force when we use the transformation x±yisi{^±riiy^le*~K 

Let :e=rco8^, yssrsinO; (=pcos0, i7=psin0; the equation of transforma- 
tion then gives 

The equation of the path is therefore 

cos' n0 sin* n^t _c*^'* 
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Al»o. M«=/'(l + iK)/'tt-i»i)=n«(?+i,«)*-Vc»»-^ 

Again in the elliptio orbit, 

tt«=2(r7+(7)=ic(a«+5«-.r»). 
Henoe sinoe vssftu^ 

The ratio of the angular momenta, ^iz. vplurt is easily seen to be equal to n. 

When ns - 1, this transformation becomes rs=:<^lp, 0^ ^if>. The transfonna- 
tion redaoes to a simple inversion, except that <p is measured positiTely in the 
opposite direction to 0. 

686. Ex, If the particle P is constrained to move on any given carve with a 
work function U, while the equal particle n is constrained to move on the 
conjugate curve, with a work function l^,=/i'l7, the pressures 12|, i2, on the two 
curves are in the ratio of the cubes of the velocities, i.e. Rilu^^RJv*, This gifci 
also jRs=/i*i?i. 



The grouping of trajectories and JacobVa solution. 

636. The Cartesian equations of the motion of a free particle 
of unit mass are 

dJl dU dU 
"^ dx' y dy' "^ dz ^^^' 

and to these we join the equation of energy 

t;« = a:'« + y'* + /« = 2fr+2(7 (2). 

When the equations (1) have been integrated we have x^ y, i 
expressed by three functions of t with six constants whose values 
become known when the initial values a, 6, c of the coordinates 
and the initial velocities a', 6', c' are given. 

Since t enters into the equations (1) only in the form dt, the 
differential equations are not altered by writing ^ + € for t One 
of the constants of integration therefore enters into the solution 
as a mere addition to the time. When we eliminate the time we 
arrive at two equations which are the equations of all the possible 
trajectories in space. The constant e disappears with t, and the 
equations of the possible trajectories contain five constants, of 
which the energy C may be regarded as one. To understand the 
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relations of these trajectories to each other it becomes necessary 
to group them into systems. 

We first group the trajectories according to the values of the 
energy C. Taking any one group, having any given energy, the 
four remaining constcmts are determined for any special trajectory 
when the coordinates of some two points J., B arbitrarily chosen 
on it are given. 

637. Action. If ds be an element of the arc of the trajectory, 
the integral V=^Jmvd8 is called the action as the particle passes 
from A to B. If mi^ be the vis viva of the particle in any position 
we also have V=Jmt^dt, the limits being the times ^ and t of 
passing through A and B. When we are only concerned with the 
motion of a single particle, it is convenient to suppose its maas 
to be taken as unity. 

Considering a single particle, let 8 be measured from A to B 
along the trajectory of least action and let the length AB be l. 
Let A'R be a neighbouring trajectory (Art. 590) from some point 
A' near A to b, point R near B, Proceeding as in Art. 591, writing 
V for <f>, we find 

Sr=[.g8.+*e.]+/[{|-|(.g))8.+4c.4j«0]*...(»), 

where the part outside the integral is to be taken between the 
limits A and B and the energy C has been varied for the sake 
of generality. It is easy to deduce from the equations of motion 
(as in Art. 599) that the coefficients of Bx, Sy, Sz inside the 
integral are zero. Also since ^i^=V'+C, we have vdv/dC^l, 
Since vdxjds is the x component of the velocity we thus have 

hV=x'ix + y'hy + zhz - a'ha - Vhh - c'ic + (e - ^) SC. . .(4). 

When we conBlder the motion of a system of particles, either constrained or free, 
and all taking different paths, it is more convenient to take t as the independent 
variable. Let as imagine the system to be moving in some manner which we will 
eaU the actual coarse. Let the work function of the field be U and let L be the 
Lagrangian function, then L = T+U (Art. 506). Let ^], ^3, <fec. be any indepen- 
dent coordinates of the system, a^, 02^ Ac their values in some position A occupied 
by the system at a time t^ . Then 9j , 0^, Ac. are functions of t, whose forms it is 
oar object to discover. 

Let us next suppose the system to move in some varied manner, Le. let the 
coordinates be functions of t slightly different from those in the actual course. By 
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the fandamental theorem* in the ealoalos of Tariations, we have 

where w^dO-B'dt, Z implies sommation for all the coordinates 9^, tf,* ^* ^'^^ ^ 
limits of integration are tj and t. Since each separate term inside the integnd 
vanishes by Lagrange's equations (Art. 506), we have 



«jLdr=r(r+i;)5«+s^(«^-^«oT • 



If the geometrical conditions do not contain the time explioitlj T will be t 

homogeneous function of Oi, e^, &c, (Art. 510) and therefore Z ^^=^^* ^^ 

also suppose that for each varied course the velocities are so arranged that the 
principle of energy holds, i.e. T - (7= C, though C may be different for each course. 
Hence L = 2T - C, and dj Cdt =^{C(t-t^}, We now have the two equations 

9fLdt^ --C(Bt-ht^) + z{^h9\^z{^£ta\ (A) 

«/2r(ft = («-.ti)3C + s(g«^)-2(g««j (B). 

The action V of the system is the sum of the actions of the several particles. 
We therefore have V^\2Tdt, When the system reduces to a single particle of unit 
mass 2T=a:'>+y^+«'^ and the equation (B) becomes the same as (4). 

638. Let us consider the motion of a single free particle and 
let the energy C be given, therefore SC=0, Let Vi, v, be the 
velocities at il, B; Sa-i, Sa^ the displacements AA\ BR; 0i, 6^ 
the angles these displacements make with the positive directions 
of the tangents a,t A, B] then, as in Art. 592, (4) becomes 

SF=t;aCOS^aSo"a — ViCOS^iSo"! (IV). 

* The proof of this theorem is as follows. We have 

BJLdt =j(dLdt-{-Lddt) =[L5t]+ J(«Ld« - dLdt). 
Now L is a function of the letters typified by 9, ^, 

.-. «L = S {LeM + L»' W). dL » S {Lid$ + L^rdt), 
where suffixes imply partial differential coefficients. Since 

d$_ d e-^-dse de_dde de ^ 

dt' dt-i-ddt " dt~ dt " dt dt ' 

/. 6$' - e"6t = jj («^ - ^'«0 = «'. 

substituting we find 

djLdt=[Ldt] + /2 (Ltf« + Le'w') dt. 

Integrating the last term by parts we immediately obtain the theorem in the text 
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Introducing the mass m, this maybe read, the change of the action 
in passing from one trajectory AB to a neighbouring one is the 
difference of the virtual moments of the momenta at the two 
ends. 

Taking any arbitrary surface which we may call S^ let us 
group together all the trajectories which cut Si orthogonally; 
then cos 0i = 0. On each of t hese traje ctories let us take the 
point B so that the acticrtrtrom the surface Si to B is some given 
quantity. As we pass from one trajectory to a neighbouring one, 
B traces out a second surface which we may call /S>2, and at every 
point of 82 we have SF=0. It follows that for this surface 
(supposing it to be of finite extent) cos 0^ is also zero. The 
trajectories therefore intersect the surface 82 at right angles. 

Considering all possible trajectories we first group them ac- 
cording to the value of the energy. We classify them again by 
selecting all those at right angles to some given surface. We 
have now a congruence of trajectories. The theorem just proved 
asserts that all these trajectories can be cut orthogonally by a 
system of surfaces. These orthogonal surfaces are such that, 
when any two are given, the action from one to the other is the 
same for all the trajectories. See Thomson and Tait, Treatise on 
Natural Philosophy, 1879, vol. i. Art. 332. 

All possible trajectories may be grouped together in the manner 
just described in many different ways. One method is to select 
a surface intersecting all the trajectories. Elach point of this 
surface may be regarded as the centre of an infinitely small 
sphere which all the trajectories intersect at right angles. The 
surfisu^ 81 is then reduced to a collection of points occupying an 
arbitrary surface. This is the method of grouping adopted in 
Arts. 159, 330, 339, &c. By a different grouping we obtain different 
orthogonal surfaces. 

639. These considerations lead us to a rule which is a special 
case of that given by Jacobi for the solution of dynamical problems. 
When this method is applied to the dynamics of a particle the 
orthogonal surfaces are investigated first and the trajectories are 
afterwards deduced. In the general case of a system of rigid 
bodies the interpretation is not so simple. 
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640. Let the action V be expressed as a function of the energy 
C and of the coordinates (x, y, z), (a, 6, c) of the particle in the two 
arbitrary positions B and A, Then by the principles of the 
differential calculus, 

the energy being varied for the sake of generality. Comparing 
this with the expression (4) (Art. 637) we see that 

a? =^ , &C., &c., a = - ^ , &c., &c., ^-^ = ^...(6). 

Substituting in the equation (2) of energy, we find 

where Uo is the value of U when we write for x, y, z their initial 
values a, 6, c. These are called the Hamiltonian equations of 
motion. 

It is obvious that if we can deduce from the equations (7) 
the proper form for the function F, the first set of (6) will give 
the component velocities of the particle and the second set will 
give the relations between the coordinates x, y, z and their initial 
values. The last equation will give the time. 

Jacobi proved that it is not necessary to obtain the general 
integral of either differential equation. It is sufficient to discover 
one solution of the form 

F=/(^,y,^,C,a,/8) + 7 W, 

containing three new constants a, ^, 7. He also proved that the 
introduction of the initial coordinates a, 6, c into the expression 
for F is unnecessary. Instead of these he uses the two constants 
of integration here called a, ^. 

641. In the first differential equation (7) and in the complete 
integral (8), the quantities x^ y, z are the independent variables. 
Jacobi's rule asserts that if we establish the following relations 
between x, y, z and a new variable t, the equations of motion (1) 
will be satisfied. These assumed relations are 

£-«■• I--A' %''*' <')■ 
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where ai, /9i, and e are three new constants. These new relations 
make x, y, z functions of U c^d the five constants a, /3, ai, ^i, 
and e. 

To prove these relations we differentiate (9) with regard to t 
and thus arrive at three equations of the form 

The other equations have 13 and C written for a, but in the third 
the zero on the right-hand side is replaced by unity. These 
equations determine x, y, /. 

Also since (8) is a solution of the first of the differential 
equations (7), it must satisfy that equation identically. We 
may therefore differentiate (7) after substitution with regard to 
each of the constants a, /3, C, We thus arrive at three equations 
of the form 

^J^H.^_^+^_^«0 (11) 

dxdxda dy dyda dzdzda 

The other equations have fi and C written for a, but in the third 
the zero is replaced by unity. 

Comparing the three equations (10) with the three (11), we 
see at once that 

'■-t ^'%- -•-% w 

It also follows that 

^ dai^'^ ^dxdy^^dxdz^ ^^"^^^ 

with similar expressions for i/\ z". 

We may also differentiate (7) after substitution from (8) partially 
with respect to any one of the three variables x,y,z] 

' * dx da? dy dxdy dz dxdz dx ' 

Substituting from (12), the left-hand side becomes by (13) equal 
to x^\ We therefore have 

v/«^^ ,//-^f^ ^'^dU 
^ "dx' ^ 'dy' ^ " dz' 

which are the equations of motion (1). 
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642. Consider the system of surfaces defined by 

f(x,y,z,C,a,l3)^K (14), 

where C, a, jS are constants and K the parameter. The equations 
(12) prove that the direction of motion at any point is normal to 
that surface of the system which passes through the point. Thus 
the surfaces (14) cut the trajectories at right angles. These tra- 
jectories (with their parameters Oi, A) oaay be deduced from (14) 
by the rules given in the theory of differential equations or more 
easily by Jacobi's equations (9). 

The trajectories in Jacobi's method are thus grouped together 
according to their orthogonal surfistces. By taking different com- 
plete integrals for (8), we group the same trajectories in different 
ways. Art. 638. 

648. As an example whioh requires no long algebraical process, let us discass 
the trajectories when the forces are absent. The Hamiltonian equation is 



(S)^(f)-*(f)'- "«■ 



One complete integral, suggested by the rules for solving differential equations, is 

^={ax+/9y + ^/(I-o«-/S«)«}V(2C)+7 (16), 

another complete integral is 

r={(x-a)3 + (y-/9)2 + xn*V(2C) (17). 

If we choose the first integral the surfaces F'= JT are planes and the trajectories 
are grouped into systems of parallel lines, the lines taking aU directions. If we 
choose the second integral, the surfaces V=sK are spheres having their centres on 
the plane of xy. The trajectories are grouped into systems of straight lines 
diverging from points on that plane. 

To illustrate the use of equations (9) let us substitute in them the second 
integral. We have at once 

x — a V — B r 

— =-«" V=-A' ;/(2C)=*+' <")• 

where r"=(a;-o)» + (y-/3)2+««. These evidently give a system of straight lines 
diverging from the point z^a, y=/9, s=0, described with a velocity tJ(^C)> 

644. When the coordinates chosen are not Cartesian the 
expression for the kinetic energy does not take the simple form 
given in (2). Let the kinetic energy T be given by 

2r=P^«+Qf« + i2^'= (19), 

where P, Q, E are functions of the coordinates l9, ^, '^. Let us 
now take as the Hamiltonian equation 
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Proceeding exactly in the same way as before, we prove that if 

^=/(^,*,^.<7,«,/3) + 7 (21). 

be an integral of (20), the first integrals of the Lagrangian 
equations of motion (Art. 506)» are 

^^ = 1' «*' = !' ^^' = di <22)- 

The trajectories, &c. are given by 

dS-""^^' d^g""^^' dc-^"^' (2^>' 

where ai, /3i, and € are new constcuits. 

This enunciation includes the most useful cases of Jacobi's 
rule. But his method applies also to any dynamical system, in 
which T is a quadratic function of the velocitiea For these 
generalizations we refer the reader to treatises on Rigid Djmamics. 

646. Ex. 1. Apply Jaoobi's rule to find the path of a projectile. 
The Hamiltonian equation is 

Separating the yariables, we find that one complete integral is 

V = V(2a) X - ^ (2C - 2o - %gy)^ + 7. 

Ex, 2. Apply Jacobi*8 method to find the path of a particle in three dimensions 
abont a fixed centre of force which attracts according to the Newtonian law. 

Taking polar coordinates we have 

2r=r^+r2^+r»8in2^0'«, C^«-. 

The Hamiltonian equation (Art. 644) may be put into the form 

If we equate these three expressions respectively to a, -a+zScosec*^ and 
-^900860^ 9, we obtain three differential equations in which the variables are 
lepttrated and whose solutions satisfy the Hamiltonian equation. Let the inte- 
grals of these be K=/i(r, a), V^j^(d, a, /9), r=/,<0, /9). It is obvious that 
FK/1+/2+/1+7 is a complete integral from which all the trajectories may be 
deduced. 

Ex. 8. Apply Jacobi's method to find the motion of a particle in elliptic co- 
ordinatea (X, /i, p) when the work function is 

(X«-M*)(M-'-r«)(K»-X^) 

Taking the expression for T given in Art. 577, the Hamiltonian equation (Art. 
644) after a slight reduction becomes 
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= -2{(m«-i^)/i(X) + (^-X«)/jW + (X«-M»)/,('')}-2CD. 
where D = (X« - m') (m' - '*) (^ - X«). Since 

(M*-r») + (v«-X«) + (X«-^«)=0. 
X«(M*-r«)+MM»^-^')+»^(X*-A*')=0. 

the differential equation is satisfied by assoming 

(\^-h^) (X>- *«) (^Y= ' 2/1 (X) + o+/3X«+2CX*, 

with similar expressions for dVld/x and dV/dv. In these trial solutions the variables 
X, /u, V have been set>arated, the first containing X, the second /i, and the third p. 
Supposing the integrals to be r=Fi (X, a, /9, C), V =mF^ (/a, dto.), K =F, (r, Ac), the 
required complete integral is then VsaFi-j-F^+f^-i-y, The solution then follows 
by simple differentiations with regard to the constants a, /3, C. 

This expression for U is given by LiouviUe in his Journal, vol. xn. 1847. He 
uses it in conjunction with Jacobi's solution. 

We may also write the expression in a different form. Let Pi, p,* Pt ^ ^^® 
perpendiculars from the origin on the tangent planes to the three oonfocals which 
intersect in any point, and let X, fi, r be as before the semi-major axes. We find 
by using the expressions for these perpendiculars in elliptic coordinates (Art. 577) 

U = i»i«Fi (X) + p,«F, ifi) + p3«F, (p). 

Taking U=p^F{\)y (omitting the suffixes) we see at once that the level surfiaces 
intersect the ellipsoids in the polhodes. The direction of the force at any point P 
is therefore normal to the polhode which passes through P. It may be shown by 
differentiation that the components, T and N, of the force, tangential and normal 
to the ellipsoid which passes through P, are 

r= -2p*F{\){Ss-p's^)^= -2p«P(X) |2^-g!f*2!|*, 

N=2p^F{\)S^+^F(\), 

a? i/S ^s 

where 5- = — + ?= + -= . The Cartesian components X, y, Z are 
* X* 6* c* 

p*xr{\) 



^=^{-J+2p«5JF(X)+^ 



with similar expressions for Y and Z. 

We may obtain simpler expressions by combining the three terms of U. Putting 
/i (\) = - X«*+*, /2(m)=-M*""^*, /,(|')=-l^+^wesee that C/isequaltothesum 
of the different homogeneous products of X', /u', p^ of n dimensions, each product 
being taken with a coefficient unity. This symmetrical function of the roots of 
the cubic in Art. 576 may be expressed as a rational function of the coefficients. 
We thus find possible forms for U in Cartesian coordinates. For example, putting 
/j (X)= - X* &c., we find 

Cr=X«+M'+i^=(a;« + y'+2«)+il. 
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As another example, pat/i (X)= - X^ Ac, we then have 

where A and B are two constants. 

646. Principle of least action. Let the extremities A, 
B of the trajectories be given and let the particle be constrained 
to move from one point to the other along a smooth wire, the 
energy being given. Art. 636. Of all the different methods of 
conducting the particle from A to B there may be one which is 
the trajectory the particle would take if unconstrained. We see 
by Art. 637 that for this course the value of SF is given by 
equation (4). But since the points A, B are fixed, &r, By, Bz 
vanish at each end. We therefore have SF= 0. It follows there- 
fore that the free trajectory is such that the change of action in 
passing from it to any neighbouring constrained course is zero. 
The fiction for a free • trajectory with given energy is either a 
maximum, a minimum, or is stationary. 

Conversely, if the path from il to £ is required which makes 
the action a max-min, the principles of the Calculus of Variations 
require that the coe£Scients of Bx, By, Bz inside the integral (3) 
in Art. 637 should be zero, provided the geometrical conditions 
of the problem permit Bx, By, Bz to have arbitrary signs. Assuming 
this, the vanishing of the coefficients leads, as already explained, 
to the equations of motion. The result is that the free trajectory 
from A to B is then the path of max-min action given by the 
calcultis of variations. 

A similar theorem holds for the motion of a system either free or connected hj 
geometrical relations. Let any two configurations or positions A, She given. If 
we conduct the system from ^ to £ by any varied paths as described in Art. 687 we 
have (since the variations of the coordinates of these positions are zero) 

dlLdt=-C(6t-dti)......{A), 6j2Tdt=z{t''t^)dC (B). 

Let OS now suppose that in these varied paths the particles, without violating 
the geometrical relations, are conducted with such velocities that the energy 
CssT-U ha$ a given value, (the same as in the actual course,) then dC^O, and the 
equation (B) shows that the action j2Tdt is a max-min cr is stationary in the aettud 
path. 

The equation (A) gives a companion theorem. Let us suppose that in the varied 
paths the particles are so conducted that the time t-t^is equal to a given quantity, 
then jLdt is a max-min or is stationary. 
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647. The action from one given point to another cannot be a real maTimnm 
if the velocity is always the same function of the position of the particle. Every 
element of either of the integrals jv'dt or jvds is positive and therefore, whatever 
path from A to B may be taken, we can increase the whole action by condocting 
the particle along a sufficiently circuitous but neighbouring path. Thus, if C be 
any point on the free course AB we can conduct the particle along that course 
to C, then compel it to make a circuit, and after returning to the neighbourhood 
of C conduct it along the remainder CB of the free path. Additional positive 
terms are thus given to the integral and the action is increased. The energy of the 
motion is unaltered, but the time of transit is longer. 

Since every element of the integral is positive, there must be some path joining 
A and B which makes the action a true minimum. If the theory of max-min in 
the Calculus of Variations gives only one path, that path must be a minimum. 

648. It may be that there are several free paths by which the particle could travel 
from A to B. Selecting one of these, say ADB, we may ask if the action along it is 
a true minimum. Let a neighbouring free path starting from A (the energy being 
the same) intersect ADB in C, To simplify matters let no other free path 
intersect ADB nearer to A than C. If B lie between A and C there is only one 
free path from A to B which is in accordance with the principles of mechanics, and 
that path makes the action a true minimum ; Art. 647. If B is beyond C, there 
are two neighbouring free paths from A to C. It may be proved that the action 
from ^ to £ is not in general a true minimum, the action for some neighbouring 
courses being greater and for others less than for the free path AB (Art. 653). 

649. It may be that there is no free path from A to B, yet there must be a path 
of minimum action. For example, a heavy particle projected from A with a given 
velocity can by a free path arrive only at such points as lie within a certain 
paraboloid whose focus is at J, Art. 159. The path of minimum action from A to 
a point B beyond the paraboloidal boundary is not a free path. When deduced 
from the Calculus of Variations it falls under the case mentioned in Art. 646. Its 
position is such that it cannot be varied arbitrarily on all sides, i.e. the signs of 
the variations dx, 8y, dz are not arbitrary along the whole length of the course. 

Such limitations exist when the path runs along the boundary of the field of 
motion (Art. 299). We therefore draw verticals from A and B to intersect the 
level of zero velocity (which in this case is the directrix) in C and D, Let us 
conduct the particle from A along AC to 2k point as near C as we please, and thence 
along a course coinciding indefinitdy nearly with the directrix to a point as near 
D as we please. The particle is finally conducted along the vertical DB to the 
given point B. Throughout this course the velocity is always supposed to be 
^{2gz) where z is the depth below the directrix. The velocity being ultimately 
zero along the directrix the whole action from ^ to B is reduced to the sum of the 
actions along the vertical paths AC, DB, The path close to the directrix cannot 
be varied arbitrarily, because the particle cannot be conducted above that level 
without making the velocity imaginary. This minimum path is therefore not given 
by the ordinary rules of the Calculus of Variations. 

A similar anomaly occurs in the case of brackistochrones. The parabola is a 
brachistochrone when the force acts parallel to the axis and is such that the 
velocity is inversely proportional to the square root of the distance from the 
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:; Art. 606. The directrix being given in position, the initial and final 
pointi A, B of the course may be so far apart that no such parabola can be drawn. 
In this case the braohistochrone is foand by conducting the particle along the 
T«rtioal straight line ilC in accordance with the given law of velocity, thence with 
mn infinite velocity along the directrix CD, and finally along the vertical line DB 
toB. 

The further discussion of these points is a part of the Calculus of Variations. 
Some remarks on the dynamics of the problem may be found in the author's 
Bigid Dynamics, vol. n. chap. x. 

6AO. Ex. 1. Prove that the same path is a braohistochrone for v^zsf(x, y, z) 
And a path of least action for v'^=Alf{x, y, z) ; Art. 599. 

The brachistochrone is deduced from the calculus of variations by making 
Jdf/v a minimum; the path of least action by making jv*ds a minimum. These 
mnst give the same curve if v'= k^/v ; (Jellett and Tait). 

Ex, 3. Prove that, if a path be described by a particle P with such a work 
ftmetion that v'=/(r, $, 0), the inverse path can be described by a particle n with 

a Telocity v', such that v'^s-j// — » ^. ) t where rp=iic>; Art. 628. 

To find the first path we make jvds a minimum. Since €U'lds=plrt the second 
path is found by making jv'dsp/r a minimum. These are the same integrals. 
This mode of proof applies equally whether the particle is free or constrained to 
move on a snr&ce. 

6AX. Ex, 1, Prove that in an elliptic orbit described about the focus S, the 
time is measured by the area described about the focus S and the action by the 
time described about the empty focus H, 

Jl p, f^ he the perpendiculars on the tangent from S and H, we know that 
pf^ssl^. Since v=hlp, the action jvdt becomes jp'ds.hjb^; the area described 
iUK>nt H being ^jp'ds, the result follows at once. [Tait, Dynamia of a particle,] 

Ex, 2. In an ellipse described about the centre C, perpendiculars PM, PN are 
drawn firom P on the major and minor axes CA, CB, and A, B represent the 
elliptic areas PMA, PNCA respectively. Prove that the action from il to P is 

{a^A+h^B)^filab. 
Ex, 8. Prove that the action in describing an arc of a central orbit is 

dr. When the central force is F=|i/r" and the initial velocity is 



ti (-S) 
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that firom infinity, prove also that the action is — ^ tan -^ 6, where $ is 

measured from the TPftx^w*"»" or minimum radius vector ; Art. 860. 

Ex, 4. A heavy particle describes a parabola. Prove that the action from any 
point A to another B is k times the sectorial area ASB, where S is the focus, 
iE*s 16^/2 and I is the semi-latus rectum. 

Prove also that, if the chord AB pass through the focus, the action along the 
parabolic path is greater than that along the course AC, CD, DB where AC, BD 
are perpendiculars on the directrix. Arts. 169, 649. 

B.D. 26 
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669. Ex. 1. When a heavy particle is projected from a point A with a given 
Telocity to pass through a point B, there are in general two possible parabolic 
paths. ProTe that the action is a minimum along that parabola in which the are 
AB is less than the arc AC where C is the other extremity of the chord drawn 
from A through the focus. 

The action is a minimum when B is not beyond the intersection with the 
neighbouring parabola drawn from A ; Art. 648. Since the chord of intersection 
ultimately passes through the focus of either of these neighbouring parabolas, Art. 
159, the result given follows at once. 

Ex. 2. When the force is central and varies according to the Newtonian law, 
there are in general two elliptic paths which a particle could take when projected 
from A with a given velocity to pass through B. Prove that the action is a 
minimum along that ellipse in which the arc A Bis less than AC, where O is the 
other extremity of the chord drawn from A through the empty focus: Art. 339. 

668. Ex. A particle deseribet a circular orbit about a centre of force 
represented by F=ftlr^t situated in the centre O. It is required to find the change 
in the action when the particle is conducted with the same energy from a given point 
A to another B on the circle by some neighbouring path lying in the plane of the 
circle. 

Let a be the radius, then taking the normal resolution, the velocity 
Vo= V(m/^**~^)* ^^® principle of energy for the varied path gives 

1 at Q 

Also C=5 — — r -~;^ , since the energy C is the same for both paths. 

Let the equation of the varied path be r=sa{l+p) where p is some function 
of 6. Substituting we find 

t;=t;o{l-p+i(n-I)p5»+...} (1). 

Here p is equivalent to the dr of the Calculus of Variations. 

Since {ds)*=r^(d0)*+{dr)\ we find by the same substitution 

J^=ajl+/)+i(|)%...j (2). 

The action therefore when $ increases from to 9 is 

jvds=av, j» + l Jj(|)'_^p,J i,+ .. j (3,. 

where i>> = 8 - n as in Art. 867, and the limits are ^ = to 9. By substihUing for p 
the value corresponding to any assumed variation of the path, the change in the 
action follows immediately. 

If the particle starting from A were to describe a neighbouring free path with 
the same energy, we know by Art. 367 that the first intersection of the new path 
with the circle is at a point given by 0=tIp nearly. 

We may easily deduce from the expression (3) that the action from AtoBUa 
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true mtmrntim if the angle AOB<.tIp; see Art. 594, 648. To prove this we ase 
an artifice dae to Lagrange*. Since 

|(V)=2V|+P«^ (4). 

where X is an arbitrary function of $, we may write the integral on the right-hand 
aide of (8) in the form 

The term Xp* taken between the limits is zero, since both paths begin at A and end 
at B; Let ns choose the fiinotion X so that 

X'-^-P*. ••• X=l>tany{tf-«) (6). 

*»>«» I=/'^g+v)'<W (6). 

Since this integral is essentially positive it follows from (8) that the action along 
every varied path from il to B is greater than that along the circle. 

This argument requires that X should not be infinite within the limits of 
integration. By taking j)a=iT — e where e is a quantity as small as we please the 
values of X given by (5) can be made finite from ^=0 to B=tIp - e' where e' is a 
quantity as small as we please. The argument therefore requires that the point B 
should not make the angle AOB^-xlp, 

When the angle AOB is greater than TJp we can prove that the action along 
some varied curves extending from A to B is less, and along others is greater, than that 
in the circle. 

To prove this let us conduct the particle from il to ^ along the varied path 
whose equation is p=L sin g$. Let /9 be the angle AOB, then since p vanishes at 
each end, g is arbitrary except that gfi is a multiple of t. Since i>/9> t one value 
at least of g is less than p and the others are greater than p. Substituting in (8), 
we find that the integral is 



^=/isy-^4'^=?^-'^ <')■ 



the limits being 9=0 to ^=:/9. The smaller values of g make I negative, while the 
greater values (which correspond to the more circuitous routes) make I positive. 
The conclusion is that when the angle AOB'>t\Pj the action along the circle is not 
a true minimum, 

6A4. Ex, A particle moves in a plane with a velocity r=0 (x, y) beginning 
at a given point A and ending at B, The path taken being that of minimum action, 
it is required to find in Cartesian coordinates the equation of the path and the change 
of action when the path is varied in an arbitrary manner. 

Let the elementary action vdt = ip»J(l + y'^)dxhe represented by f{x, y, p)dx, 
where p has been written for y'^dyjdx. Then writing y + «y, p + ^ for y and p. 



♦ Lagrange ThSorie des fonctions Analytiques 1797. He refers to Legendre, 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 1786, and adds that it must be shown that X 
does not become infinite between the limits of integration. Not being able to 
settle this question, he just missed Jacobi's discovery. See also Todhunter's 
History of the Calculus of Variations, page 4. 

26—2 
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(but not vaiying x) the whole inorease of action on the varied enrye is by Taylor's 
theorem, 

«^=J[/r«y+/p*+i{/irF(«y)'+2/»»y«p+/flp(«p)*}+*c-]d«, 

where suffixes as asual represent partial differential coefficients. Integrating the 
second term by parts, as in Art 691, we have 

where the part outside the integral, being taken between fixed limits, is zero, and 

accents denote total differentiation with regard to x. The path of minimum 

action is found by equating the coefficient of dy to zero, Art. 591. This path is 

therefore given by 

/,-/p'=0 (1). 

and the change of action in any varied path by 

M=iJ[/,^(«y)«+2/^8y«p+/,p(«p)«]dx (2). 

To find the path in Cartesian coordinates we integrate the equation (1). This 
can only be effected when the form of the ftmction is given. The integration 
presents only those difficulties which are discussed in treatises on differential 
equations. We now proceed to find the change in the action given by (2). 

To determine the sign of 6A, we write (2) in the form 

«^=[X(«y)^ + iit(/irF-2V)(«y)« + 2(/^-2X)«y«p+/,p(ifpn(te (8), 

where the term outside the integral is zero, provided X does not become infinite 
between the limits of integration. 

Let y=F{x,Ci,c^he the integral of (1), then changing the constants into C| + a, 

e^+p where a, /3 are indefinitely small, 

• T^ dF dF _ ... 

j,+Jy=F+g^^.+^/J (4). 

is also a solution of (1). We choose the constants c^, c, so that the curve y—F 
passes through the limiting points A and B, Making the varied curve (4) also 
pass through A, we have an equation to find /9/a. Hence 



. (dF dF p\ ,.^ 



is the equation of a neighbouring path of minimum action beginning at A and 
making a small arbitrary angle with the path AB, the magnitude of the angle 
depending on that of a. If C is the first point of intenection of these two paths, 
then u is not zero between A and C 

Differentiating (1) we see that 8y=u satisfies the equation 

/irF«y +/w»«P - ^ (/«p«y +/w»«p) =0; 

- (Ar-^/«>)t*=^(/«>u') (6). 

Betuming to the integral (8) let us choose X so that 

(/^-2X)u=-/^u' (7). 

Substituting in (6) we find 



(/»r-^/M.)«=-^(/»-2X)tt 
--(If <f<^\„, {f«>-^)*^ 



2X: 
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the last term being obtained by Bubstitating for u' from (7). This beoomes 

(Af-2£)/«»=(/«p-2X)« (8). 

The quantity under the integral dgn in (8) is therefore a perfect square. Remem- 
bering (7) we see that 

«4 = ^J/pp]«li-^'«y|'dx (9). 

The yaloe of X is by (7) 

fdv V vTk \ 

-W^V^u)w^) <'">• 

Henoe in order that both X and the subject of integration in (9) may be finite 
It U neceuary that u ihould not vanish between the limite of integration. The 
■eoond limiting point B must therefore not be beyond C. It is supposed that v 
and dvjdy are finite between the same limits. See Art. 648. 

Supposing this condition to be satisfied, every term of the integral (9) is 

positive il fppiB positive from ^ to B. Since fpp=v (l+p')'^, and the velocity v 
is suppoeed to keep one sign throughout the motion, this condition also is satisfied. 
The change of action cauted by a variation of path is therefore always positive and 
its anunmt is determined by (2) or (9). 

This investigation can be applied to brachistochrones and may also be extended 
to any oases in which the subject of integration, viz. /(x, y, p), is a function only 
of the coordinates y, x, and the first differential coefficient. In order that the 
course AB given by (I) should be a true minimum, no variation must exist which 
can make SA negative. The conditions for this are (1) the point B must not be 
beyond C, as explained in Arts. 594, 648, (2) the differential coefficient dVldp^ 
must be positive throughout the whole course AB, 

If d^ffdj^ were negative for any portion PQ of the course given by (I), let us 
vary the remaining portions AP^ QB so that 9y is as nearly equal to ii as we 
please, the portion PQ being varied in some other manner. In this variation such 
prominence is given to the negative elements of the integral (9) that SA is made 
negative. It is also evident from (7) that X is finite if ePfldp^, d^fjdpdy are finite. 



A SWARM OF PARTICLES. 
Note on Art. 414. 



The argument will be made more complete if we suppose that the boundary of 
the swarm is an ellipsoid instead of a sphere. Owing to the manner in which the 
forces of attraction depend on the shape of the swarm, the results for an ellipsoid 
are not altogether the same as those for a sphere. 

Taking the same axes as before, the coordinates of the projection of any particle 
P on the plane of motion of the centre are r+|, i;, while ^ is the distance of P 
from that plane. Treating the ellipsoid as homogeneous and of density D, the 
component attractions of the swarm at any internal point are A^, Bri, C^, where 
At Bf C are functions of the ratios of the axes of the bounding ellipsoid and their 
sum is 4rD. 

The equations (1) of Art. 414 are slightly modified by having their last terms 
replaced by - A^, - Bri ; and instead of (3) we have 

The equation for ^is evidently 

g=-^f-Cf=-(««+C)f (U). 

Putting |=acoB(2)t + a), i7=&sin(pf + a), and ^=csin(gf+7) we find by pro- 
ceeding as in Art. 414, 

{l>»-(^-3n«)}{|>«-P}-4iAi«=0, ^:=^n*+C (HI). 

The condition for stability is therefore A > 8n'. 

In an ellipsoid .i > B if the axis in the direction of ( is less than that in the 
direction of 17. It follows that if the axis of ( is the least axis, A is greater for 
an ellipsoid than for a sphere. The swarm is therefore more stable for an ellip- 
soidal than for a spherical swarm provided the least axis of the ellipsoid is 
placed along the radius vector from the sun. 

Let us suppose that all the particles are describing the same principal oscillation. 
The projections of their paths on the plane (17 are therefore given by (=aoos^, 
17 = 6 sin $, where =pt + a. These paths are coaxial ellipses described in the same 
periodic time 2r/p, the semi-axes of any ellipse being a, 6. By substituting these 

values of (, 17 in the second of equations (I), we find r = «; — i ^^ follows that all 

o — Znp 

the ellipses are similar to each other. There will therefore be no collisions between 

the particles. 
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The ratio of the axes of the ellipses is not altogether arbitrary. By nsing (III) 
we find 

where A, B and therefore i^* are known functions of the ratios of the axes of the 
ellipsoid. We may deduce fh)m the values of A^ B given in the theoiy of Attrac- 
tions that ^a' is less or greater than Bb* according as a' is greater or less than h\ 
It then follows from this equation that in both the principal oscillations the axis 
of the ellipsoid in the direction of the radius vector from the sun is less than the 
axis of the eUipsoid in the direction of motion of the centre. 

If P, Q, 12 be any three particles describing similar co-axial ellipses in the same 
time with an acceleration tending to their common centre, it is not difficult to 
prove that the area of the triangle PQR is constant throughout the motion. Let 
us apply this theorem to the motion of the projections of the particles on the 
plane of ^. Joining adjacent triads of particles, we divide the whole area into 
elementaiy triangles. If the swarm is homogeneous, the areas of these triangles 
are initially equal and we see that they will remain equal throughout the 
motion. The swarm will therefore remain homogeneous. 

Consider next the motions of the particles perpendicular to the plane of (17. 
These are harmonic oscillations and are all described in the same time ^TJq. 
The amplitude of each oscillation is the ordinate of the ellipsoid corresponding 
to the ellipse described by the projection and this is constant for the same particle. 
The distance between two adjacent particles moving in the same ordinate in the 
same direction is increasing or decreasing according as they are approaching or 
receding from the plane of I17. As there are as many particles approaching as 
receding, the uniformity of the density is not affected by this motion. 

When both the principal oscillations are being described simultaneously the 
state of the motion becomes more complicated. The outer boundary is not strictly 
ellipsoidal, being dependent on both the states of motion. Since also the rotations 
in the principal oscillations are in opposite directions, we can no longer neglect 
the collisions between the particles. 

To take account of the collisions we must have recourse to a statistical theory 
analogous to the kinetic theory of gases. But this would lead us too far from the 
methods of this treatise. 

For an example of the application of the kinetic theory the reader is referred 
to a memoir by G. H. Darwin, On the mechanical coTiditions of a iwarm of meteoriteM, 
dtc, Phil, Trans, 1889. He supposes a number of meteorites to be falling together 
from a condition of wide dispersion and to have not yet coalesced into a system of 
a Bun and planets. No account is taken of the rotation of the system. 

Callandreau has discussed the case in which a comet, regarded as a spherical 
Bwarm of particles, is heterogeneous, the density being a function of the distance 
from the centre. The effect of a passage near Jupiter has also been taken into 
account. See his Etude iur la thSorie des conUtes piriodiquei. He considers it 
probable that the periodic comets are undergoing a gradual disintegration and he 
points out that according to this hypothesis a few comets captured by the action 
of Jupiter could by repeated subdivisions produce all those known to exist. See 
The Obiervatory, Feb. 1898. 



LAGRANGE'S EQUATIONS. 
Note on Art 524. 

This role may be pat into another form. We know that if L=T+ U+Cheibe 
Lagrangian function and $, 0, Ao, the coordinates, the eqoations of motion are 

ddL_dL ddLdL ... 

dtdd'" de' ditd^/^di^' ^ '' 

We now see that we may ose the same eqoations, if we sabstitnte 

lJ^+M(U+C) (2), 

where M is any arbitrary function of the coordinates 0, 0, An, which we may find 
soitable when solving the equations. 

The expression for T, differs from T only in the fact that the differential co- 
efficients are taken with regard to a different independent variable, which has been 
represented by r. Thus 

When the equatiom have been iolved the paths of the particles are found by 
eliminating r without enquiry into its meaning. 

The equation of energy is supposed to be T - 17= C ; the constant C is therefore 

known when the initial values of $, 0, Ac, $\ ^', ^. are given. 

We notice that one solution must be analogous to that given by the principle 

T 
of vis viva. We therefore have rr}=M{U+C). Since this must agree with the 

equation T^U+C, it immediately foUows that T^tJ^Y , Tj=Af«r. The 
relation between r and t is therefore Mdr:^dt, 

When the paths of the particles are alone required, we may eliminate the titne 
from the Lagrangian equations by using a new function inetead of the Lagrangian 
function. 

In this method we choose some one coordinate to be the independent variable 
and regard the others 0, ^, <tc. as unknown functions of 6 whose forms are to be 
determined by the altered equations of motion. Let 

r=i^ua'«+^„^0' + J^a0'«+-4„0V'+ (4), 

where accents denote differential coefficients with regard to the time. Let also 

r=iilu + .lu0, + j.la0i«+.la0i^i+ (6), 

where the suffixes of 0, ^, Ac. here denote differentiations with regard to the new 

independent variable 0, 

dT _ dT dT _ dr 

■•d?"d^^' d^'dip^ ^^'' 
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The equation of energy gives 



- '-m' 



re^^u+c, .-. ^=(r^) (7). 

rm. T . ^ d dT dT dU. 

The Lagrsngian equation 5; IT/ " ^ = ^ becomes 

f U+C \^ d if U+C \^dr) _ dT U+C dU 

\ r J d$\\ r J d0ij " d^ r "^di^* 

where all the differential coefficients are partial except the d/dB, 
Remembering that U is not a ftinction of 0|, this becomes 

^^Hv+or}i=±{(u+C)r}i (s). 

]^ then we tue Q={{U+C) T}^ <u if it were the Lagrangian function and 
regard (u the independent variable, we have the equatiom 

±dQ_dQ d^dQ^dQ 

d$d4^^dip' (i^d^i~#' ^ '* 

from which the pathe may be found. 

This result follows easily from the theorem of Art. 524 by putting dT=d$, and 
we have here reproduced so much of that article as is required for our present 
purpose. If dr=idd, we have MdO^dt and therefore by (7) of this note 

Jtf = [ ^ — - j . Substituting in (2) the Lagrangian function becomes 

L=2{(l7+(7)r'}*. 

We notice that however the expressions for the vis viva and the work function 
may be different in different problems, yet to long ae the product (U-¥C)T remaint 
unchanged, the pathe are determined by the tame relations between the coordinates 
9f ^Pf etc* 

Since in the Lagrangian equations, the letters $, 0, Ac represent arbitrary 
Amotions of the quantities or coordinates which determine the position of the 
system, it is evident that we have here taken as the independent variable any 
arbitrary function of the coordinates. 

If some one coordinate, say 4>, is absent from the product {U-\-C)T (though T 
contains the differential coefficients of 4), we see that one solution of the equations 
of motion is 

§ =«, .-. {U+C)i'^^=a (10). 

where a is an arbitrary constant. If C is arbitrary, the product Q cannot be 
independent of ^ unless T and U are separately independent of 0. But when C 
is given by the initial conditions this limitation is not necessary. If we substitute 
for dTld4>y^ and T the values given by (6) and (7) this integral becomes dTld^'=2a, 
which is the same as that obtained in Art. 521. 

We may deduce this extension directly from the Lagrangian equations. Suppose 

T=lf {iiin^'»+&c.}, Cr+(7=^/(^, ^, Ac), 

where If is a function of $, 0, &o, while Ai^, Ac. are not functions of 0. In this 
ease the product T{U+C) is not a function of 0. The Lagrangian equation 
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for gives 

d dT dM,,, ^ ^ , 1 dM^,^ , ^ , 

It d^' - di (i^n<^+<^-)= -51 d^/(^. ^. A<^-); 

If then the initial oirctunstances are snoh that the equation of energy is 

dT 
r= U+ C, we have 3->=«- 

As a simple example, consider the case of a projectile moving under the action 
of gravity. We have T=i(a:^+y''), U^-gy, Since the product of these is 
independent of x we choose some other coordinate as the independent variable. 
Writing Xi=dxldy we have 

This by an easy integration leads to the parabola {x - /3)'=s4a' (y + C- a'). 

The elimination of the time from the Lagrangian equations is given by Painlev^ 
in his Levant sur VintSgration det Squatioru diffSrentielUs de la MSeanique, 1895. 
By an application of the principle of least action he obtains the function here 

called Q and writes the equations in the typical form ^— ^r-r- = j^ • From these 

dqidq'^ dq^ 

he deduces (page 289) that the Lagrangian equations may be written in the two 
forms 

ddr_dr_dc[ d_dr dr 

dtdq' dq^ dq* dr dq' " dq ' 

where T'=T(Z7+C) and dr=(I7+C)dt. This special result follows from that 
given at the beginning of this note by putting 1/Af = 17+ (7. lu importance lies in 
the fact that by thit change the motion is made to depend on that of a system nwving 
under no forces. 

The elimination of the time from Lagrange's equations is also given by Darboux 
in his Legons sur la th€orie ginSrale des surfaces, Art. 571, 1889. He expresses his 
results in the same form as Painlev^. 

We may obtain an extension of the theorem (2). In such problems as those 
discussed in Art. 256 the Lagrangian function takes the form 

L=Lj+Li+Lo (12). 

where L^ is a homogeneous function of 9', <^\ &o. of the order n, the coefficients 
being functions of 6, 0, Ao, but not of t. We then find as in Art. 512, Ex. 3, that 
the equation of energy becomes 

I.,-Lo=C (18). 

Proceeding as in Art. 524, we change dt into dr and write 

Z=^+I^+Jtf (Lo + C) (14). 

We may now use this as the Lagrangian function. 
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800. Inverse fourth, fifth, Ac, 804, 800, Ao, 

Centbifuoal fobob. Explained, 188. 

Ghallis. Infinitesimal impulses quoted, 148, note. 

Chobds of quickbst descent. Smooth and rough, 148, &c. 

GiBCLE. Motion of a heavy particle, time just all round, 801, Ex. 1. Time in any 
arc, 818. Gontinuous and oscillatory, 810. Goaxial circles, 819. Gentral 
force, 818, 881, 190, Ex. 7. Parallel force Y=/ily*, 888, 408. Nearly circular 
orbits, 807, second approximation, 809, 870, least action, 008. When the 
force is infinite, 400. A rough circle, 198, a moving drde, 198. Geodesic 
circles, 040, 671. Two centres of force, 194. 

Glebke. Histoiy of Astronomy quoted, 880, note. 

GoNic. As a central orbit with any centre, there are two laws of force, 460. Time, 
404. Elements of the conic, 407. Classification, 400. A oorrraponding 
curve on an ellipsoid, 678. A brachistochrone, 000, Ex. 8, 4. 

Conical Pendulum. The cubic, 000. Bise and fall, 008. Tension, 667. Radius 
of curvature, 669. Projection a central orbit, 600. Time of passage, 008. 
Apsidal angle, 004. 

Conjugate functions. Belation between the motions, 088, between the pressures, 
080. 

Consebvative system. Explained, 101. Forces which disappear in the work 
function, 848. Oscillations, 894. 

Gonvbboenoy. The series in Kepler's problem, 488, Ac. 

GoBioLis. Theorem on relative vis viva, 807. 

Cbaio. Particle on an ellipsoid, 008. Treatise on projections referred to, 009. 

GuBVB. Motion in two dimensions, fixed, 191, rough, 191, moving, 197. Three 
dimensions, fixed, 080, moving, 688, changing, 688. 

Cycloid. A tautochrone, 904, theorems, 800, rough, 818. Resisting medium, 810. 
A brachistochrone, 001, 008, theorems, 008, Ac. 

Gylindebs. Motion on, 044. Brachistochrones, 018, Ex. 8. 

D*Aleubebt. The principle, 880. 

Dabboux. The apsidal angle, 487. Force in a conic, 400. Relation of brachisto- 
chrones to geodesies, 009. Elimination of the time in Lagrange's equations, 
page 410. 

Dabwin. Periodic orbits, 410, note. Swarm of meteorites, page 407. 

Deobees of fbeedou. Defined, 808. 

Despeybons. Problem on time in an arc, 808, Ex. 1. 

Dimensions. General theoiy, 161. In central orbits, 810. 

Dibect distance. With this law of force, rectilinear motion with friction, 180, 
and resistance, 180. Time in an arc of lemniscate, 801, Ex. 2, 3. Central 
force, <ftc., 880. 

Discontinuity. Of friction, 186, 191. Of resistance, 180. Of a central force, 
180. Of orbits, 407, Ao. Of brachistochrones, 004, 049. 
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Double anbwebs. In rectilinear motion, 98. In two dimensions, 866. 
EmcTivB roBos. Defined, 68, 286. Besoltant effective force and ooaple, 889. 

Virtual moment, 607. 
EiiUPSoiD. Cartesian coordinates, 668, a case of integration, 669, 676. Elliptic 
coordinates, 676, a case of integration, 678) 688. Spheroidal coordinates, 
684. Central force, 670, 671, 678. Motion on a line of carvatnre, 688. 
Ellzptio ooobdinatkb. Two dimensions, 686, three, 676. Translation into 

Cartesian, 676, 660. 
Elzjptxc uotion. Time fonnd, 842, 646. Disturbed by impulses, 871, <ftc., by 
continuous forces, 876. Change of eccentricity and apse, dto. by forces, 880, 
by a resisting medium, 888. Kepler's problem, 478, Lagrange, 479, Bessel, 
460. Elliptic Telocity, 897. 
Encke. Besistance to a comet, 886. 

Ehbbot. Principle of, 860. In central forces, 818. See also vis viva. 
Epictgloid. a central orbit, 888. Force infinite, 478, Ex. 2. A tautochrone, 811. 
Equunoulab spibal. Pressure, 190, Ex. 8. Moving spiral, 198, Ex. 2. A tauto- 
chrone, 811. A central orbit, 819, particle at centre of force, 470. 
EuLEB. Problem on a rebounding particle, 806, Ex. 4. On motion in a parabola, 
860. With two centres of force, 686, note. Lemniscate, 801, Ex. 2. 
Brachistochrones with a central force, 691, note. 
FiHiTE DivrBBENCEB. Problems requiring, 806. 
FoBSYTH. Differential equations, 848. Theory of functions, 489. 
FouCAULT. Pendulum referred to, 67, 627. Theory, 684, 686. 
Fbictxom. Bough chords with gravity, 104, centre of force, 188. Bough curve, 191. 

Discontinuity, 186, 191. 
Fbost. Elliptic velocity, 897. Singular points in a circular orbit, 466. 
Gauss. Coordinates, 646, 647. 
Oeodbsio. Line, 689. Circles on ellipsoid, 648. Boberts, 671. Brachistochrones 

Bertrand, 610, Darboux, 609. 
Glazsheb. Time in an ellipse, 847, Ex. 1, 476. Force in a conic, 460, note. 
Gbay and Mathews. Treatise on Bessel functions, 886, Ex. 9. Kepler's problem, 

481. 
Qbmexbill. An integral, 116. Motion of projectiles, 169. Cubic law of 
resistance, 177. Elliptic functions, 818, note, 864. Paths for a central 
force pM^y special values of n, 866, note. Stability of orbits and asymptotic 
droles, 489, note. Conical pendulum, 666, note. 
Gboupiko. Of trajectories of a particle. Theoiy, 688, 688. Special cases, 169, 

880, 889, (fee. 
GuauELMun. Experiments on falling bodies, 687. 
Haebdtl. Traces path of a planet in a binary system, 418, Ex. 2. 
Hall, Asaph. Satellites and mass of Mars, 408. Singular points in central orbits, 

466, note. 
Hall Maxwell. On Algol, 406, Ex. 1. 

Halphah. Law of gravitation, 398, Ex. 1. Force in a conic, 460, note. 
Hamilton. Law of force in a conic, 468. Hodograph, 894. 
Habmonxo oscillation. Definition, frequency, amplitude, &c., 119. 
Helix. Heavy particle on, fixed, 687, moving, 684. 
HiiLxgoiDE. Motion on, Liouville's solution, 688, Ex. 4, another problem, 648, 

Ex. 5. 
Hebscheth Disturbed elliptic motion, 879. Algol, 406. 
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Hill. Stability of the moon's orbit, 417. 

HoDooBAPH. Elementaiy theorems, 29. Central orbits, 8M. Itself a central 

orbit, 898. 
Hopkins. Infinitesimal impulses, 148, note. 
HoBSB-PowBB. Defined, 72. 
HuTGENS. Terminal velocity, 111. 

Ihpulses. How measured, 80. Infinitesimal, 148. Smooth bodies, 88, in. 
Inertia. Explained, 62, 188, note. Moment of, 941. 
Infinite. Force, 100, 468. Subject of integration infinite, 99, 202. 
Inoall. Motion of projectiles quoted, 169. 
Initial. Tension and curvature, 276, <tc. String of particles, 279. Starting from 

rest, 280. Initial motion deduce from Lagrange's equations, 817. Three 

attracting particles foil from rest, 284, Ex. 6. 
Integrals. Of the equations of motion. Two elementaiy, 74, 76. Rectilinear 

motion, 97, 101. General and Particular integrals, 244, 246. Summaiy of 

methods in two dimensions, 264. Integrals of Lagrange's equations, 621 

and page 408, Liouville's, 622. A general case in three dimensions, 497, in 

Jacobi's method, 646. 
Inverse square, law of. Rectilinear motion, 180. Particle falls from a planet, 

184. Central force, 882, <&c See Time. 
Inversion. Of the motion of a particle, 628. Of the pressure on a curve, cftc., 681. 

Of the impressed forces, 681, 682. Calculus of variations, 660, Ex. 2. 
Jaoobl Integral for a planet in a binary system, 266, 416, 417. Case of solution 

of Lagrange's equations, 628. Two centres of force, 686, note. Method of 

solving dynamical problems, 640, 644. Criterion of max-min in the calculus 

of variations, 694, 648. 
Jellett. On brachistochrones, 691, note, 660, Ex. 1. 
Kepler. The laws, 887. Law of gravitation in the solar and stellar systems, 890. 

Kepler's problem, 478. 
Korteweg. Stability, asymptotic circles, Ac, 429, note. 
Lachlan. Treatise on modem geometry referred to, 219. 
Laisant. On a case of vis viva, 268. 
Lagrange. Energy test of stability, 296. Conical pendulum, 666, note. Two 

centres of force, 686, note. 
Lagrange's equations. Proof, 608, &o. Elementary resolutions deduced, 612. 

Ex. 1, 2; vis viva deduced, Ex. 3. Small oscillations, 618. Initial motion, 

617. Methods of solution, 621, and page 408. Change of the independent 

variable, 624, and page 408. Transference of a factor, 624. Elimination of 

the time, page 409. 
Lambert. Time in an elliptic arc, 862. 
LAMt. On curvilinear coordinates, 626. 
Laplace. On three attracting particles, 406. Series for longitude of a planet, &c., 

476. Other expansions, 487, Ex. 8, 4, & Convergence, 488. 
Larmor. Calculus of variations, 691, note. Inversion, 628, note. 
Laws. Of motion, 61. Of resistance, 171. Of Kepler, 887. 
Least action. Principle of, 646. A minimum, 647, 648. Case when there is no 

free path, 649. Relation to brachistochrones, 660, Ac, Parabola, ellipse 

and any central orbit, 661. Terms of the second order, 668, 664. 
Legendre. Central orbits, 866, note. Two centres of force, 686, note. 
Lejeune Dibiohlet. Energy test of stability, 296, note. 
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Lbmhisoite. Time in an arc, 901, Ex. 2, 8. Centre of force in the node, 890. 
Two centres of force, pressnre, 190, Ex. 11 ; finee, 687, Ex. 4. The pedal a 
central orbit, 868, Ex. 2. A brachistoohrone, 606, Ex. 6. 
liKVBREiBB. True and mean anomalies, 847. 
LzMirma vblooity. Explained, 111. Theorems, 116, 116, Ac. 
LiNBAB EQUATIONS. Thcorj, 118. Elementary oases, 128. See Oscillations. 
LiouYXLUB. The line arrangement of three attracting particles, 406, note. Solution 

of Lagrange's equation, 629. A particle on an ellipsoid, 668, note. Two 

centres of force, 686, note. Solution by Jacobi*s method of a class of 

problems, 646. 
Llotd and Hadoock. Treatise on Artillery, t&c., 169, note. 
MAONmcATiON. Rectilinear motion, 189. In two dimensions, 808. Central orbits, 

869. 
Mass. Units, 68. Problems on bodies without mass, 267. Of a planet, 408. 
BCaxwbll. Laws of motion quoted, 61. 
MxAN DZSTANCX. Of a planet. Mean value of r", 844. 
MhiLBB. Comparison of standards, 68. 
MoMSNTUM. Linear, 64, 79. Angular, 79, 492. Consenration of linear and 

angular, 92. Equation of moments in two dimensions, 269, in central 

forces, 806, in three dimensions, 492. 
MoTiNo AXES. In two dimensions, 228. Geometrical relations between relative 

and actual path, 229. Oblique axes, 282. In three dimensions, 498, deduced 

from Lagrange's equations, 612, Ex. 2. Moving curves, 197. Moving 

central orbits, 869. 
MuiBHSAO. On the laws of motion, referred to, 61, note. 
Matevbxi. The law of resistance, 171. 
Newton. Laws of motion, 61. Constant of gravity, 67. Law of elasticity, 88. 

Two attracting spheres, 184, Ex. 8. Central forces, a circle, 818; a conic 

about any centre, 460, a moving orbit, 869. 
NivEN. Motion of projectiles, 169, note. 
Oebits. Bertrand on closed orbits, 428. Orbits near the origin, 487, at a great 

distance, 488. Classification of orbits for F=zfiu\ 486. A central orbit is a 

brachistoohrone, 606. 
Obthooonal Coobdinatbs. Examples and Lamp's generalization, 626. 
Oscillations. Small rectilinear, 137. Problems, 138. Small curvilinear, 199, 

finite, 200. One degree of freedom, 286, two, 287. Principal oscillations, 

292. Of suspended particles, 800. About a steady motion, 804. Insuf- 
ficiency of a first approximation, 802. Of a series of n particles, 806. Use 

of Lagrange's equations, 618. 
PAiNLEvi. Particle on an ellipsoid, 668, note. Elimination of time from Lagrange's 

equations, page 409. 
Paballel fobges. Constant, see Projectile. Variable a conic described, 828, 462. 
Paballeloobam law. Velocity, 4, acceleration, 28, angular velocity, 48. Vectors, 

222. 
Path. Laplace's differential equation, 268. Solution in some cases, 269, Ac, 

Central forces, 809. 
Pendulum. Change of place, 207, <fec. See Circle and Conical Pendulum. Rotation 

of the earth, 621, 624, Ac, 
Point to point. Path under gravity, 169. Under a central force, 880, 889. 

A braohistochrone, 691. Least action, 646. 
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PoissoN. Expansion of true anomaly, &o,, 487, Ex. 8. Effect of the rotation of 
the earth, 627. 

Pbebbubb. Two dimensions, 184. Three dimensions, 686, &c,, 686, 662, 660, Ac. 
A constrained motion may be free, 190, 188, 194, Ssc,, 629, &o. Does the 
particle leave the corre? 196. 

Pbojsctilbs. In vacuo, 164, by Jacobi's method, 646. Resistance kv, 162. 
Resistance kv\ 168, cases of n=2, 172, n=8, in, n=0, 176, Ex. 5. Given 
trajectory find the resistance, 179. Rotation of the earth, high and flat 
trajectories, 621. Deviation from parabolic motion, 628. 

PuissEUx. The spirals of, 822. 

Reciprocal BPiBAL. A central orbit rS^^a, 868. Radial velocity constant, 868. 
Arrival at the centre of force, 472. 

Reich. Experiments at Freiberg, 627. 

Relative motion. Acceleration relative to a moving point, 89, 276; to a moving 
curve, 197. Relative and actual paths, 229. Coriolis, 267. Three dimen- 
sions, relative to the meridian plane, 496, to a moving curve, 680. 

Repbesbntativb pabticle. Defined, 296. 

Rbsibtino mbdiuu. Rectilinear motion, light particle, 102. Heavy particle on a 
chord, 107, falls freely, 116, &o. Curvilinear motion of a heavy particle, 
162 — 180. Law of resistance, 171. Resistance in the solar system, 886. 

RoBBBTS, R. A. Integral calculus referred to, 116. 

W. B. W. Motion on an ellipsoid, 668, 671. 

RooBB. On brachistochrones, 691, note, 612, Ex. 3. 

RoucHt. Convergence in Kepler's problem, 488. 

Salmon. Solid geometry referred to, 677, 610. 

Sano. Heavy particle on a circle, 217. 

Schiapabelli. Disintegration of comets, 414, note. 

Second appboximations. Rectilinear motion, 141, curvilinear, 202, 802, 808. 

Central orbits, 867, 426. Conical Pendulum, 662, 664. 
Sebbet. Lemniscate, 201, Ex. 2. Two centres of force, 686, note. 
SiMiLAB. Configurations, 266, Ex. 9, ID. Line arrangement of three particles, 409, 

&o. Triangle arrangement, 407. 
SiNouLAB points. Of infinite force, 466. Arrival at the centre of force, 468. 

Special oases, 470, 472. 
Slesseb. Acceleration for moving axes, 600. 
Sphebes. Impacts of smooth spheres, 88, &o. Energy lost, 90. Impulses of 

spheres inside moving vessels, tied by strings, (fee., examples, 94. Motion of 

a point on a sphere, 642, ^c, 666, Ac. 
Stability. Energy test, 296. Of oscillations, 287. When the law of force is the 

inverse xth, 298. Of the moon's orbit, 417, 418. Of central orbits, 489, 444. 
Stokes. Resistance to comets, 886. On the figure of the earth, 619, Ex. 6. 
Stone. Longitude is elliptic motion, 476. 
String of pabticlbs. n heavy suspended particle, 806. Initial tensions, Ac, 279. 

Train and engine, 160, Ex. 5, 806, Ex. 8. Pulleys, 78, Ex. 10. String passes 

over a surface, 646. 
SuFFiciENCT. Of the equations of motion, 248. Insufficiency of a first approxi- 
mation, 802. 
Supebpobition. Of motions. Theoiy, 271 — 276. 
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SuBTACE. Small oscillationB of a heavy particle about lowest point, 801. About 

steady motion, 658. Motion on any surface, 585, &o. Cylinders, 5M« 

String, 546. Developable, 649. Of revolution, 541, the zones, 560, Ae, 

Paraboloid, 564. Sphere, 648, 656. Ellipsoid, 668. 
SwASM, Stability of a spherical swarm, 414. Ellipsoidal swarm, page 406. 
Stlvistsb. Motion in a circle 881, with two centres of force, 194. 
Tait. Relation of brachifltochrones to free paths, 591, 660. Brachistochrone 

when the velocity varies as the distance from the axis of Z, 618, Ex. 4. 

Least action in elliptic orbits, 661. 
Tautocbbonb. Linear equation, 119. Examples of tautochronous curves, 811. 
Thsibb ATTBACTiKa PABTioLBS. Initial radius of curvature, 884, Ex. 6. Triangle 

arrangement, 407. Stability, 408. Line arrangement, 409. Unstable, 418* 

Motion from rest in either arrangement, 418, 884, Ex. 6. 
TiXB. In an arc, 199, 300. In a central orbit, ellipse, 848, hyperbola, 848, 

parabola, 849. Ellipse of small eccentricity, 846. Euler's and Lambert's 

theorems, 850, 858. Ambiguities in sign, 850, 853. 
TxssBKAND. Comet in a resisting medium, 884, &c. Disintegration, 414. Criterion 

of the identity of a comet, 415. Proof of a theorem of Laplace, 487, Ex. 4, 
TissoT. The conical pendulum, 656, note. 

Thomson and Tait. Laws of motion, 51. Orthogonal surfaces of trajectories, 688, 
ToDHUNTEB. Error in a Newtonian problem, 184, Ex. 3. On brachistoohrones, 604. 
TowNSEND. Memoir on brachistoohrones, 591, note. 
Tbanson. On hyper-acceleration, 888. 

Two ATTBACTXNO pABTicLSs. Orbit and time, 899. Mass of a planet, 403. 
Two centbes of force. A circle is a possible orbit F=fM^, 194. Ellipse described 

Fssfixfi, two dimensions, 855, three, 589. Fs=/4tt', lemniscate, 587, Ex. 4. 

Liouville's general solution, 585, &c. In three dimensions, 688. 
Unifobu. Velocity and acceleration, 3, 15, &o. Angular velocity, 41. Defini- 
tion, 58. 
Units. Space and time, 46. Mass, 68. Force, 64. Work, 71. Horse-power, 78. 
YsLOciTT. Components, 11. Moment of, 6 — 9. In a central orbit from infinity 

and to the origin, 813. 
YiLLABCEAU. Law of gravitatiou, 890, note. Force in a conic, 460, note. 
Vis Viva. See Energy. Defined, 69. Constrained particle, 184. Principle for a 

fixed field, 346, rotating field, 355. Vis Viva of a rigid body, 368. Coriolis 

on relative vis viva, 857. Deduced from Lagrange's equations, 518, Ex. 3. 
WoBX. Defined, 70. Bate of doing work, 78. Work function, 185. Central 

force, 186. Elastic string, 187. Effective forces, 607. 
WoBMs. Experiments on Foucault's pendulum, 637. 
Wtthoff. Memoir on dynamical stability, 406, note. 
TouNO. Bule for the attraction of table land, 308. 
Zenoer. Mean and true anomalies, 847, Ex. 2. 
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